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Is this Exhibition an attempt has been made to bring together 
a number of miscellaneous antiquities which fyrnied a part of 
the collections of the Department, in such a method as illustrates 
the purpose for which they were intended, rather than their 
vrtistic quality, their material, or their place in the evolution 
f craft or design. 

Such a series falls naturally into groups, and it has been 
Tound convenient to treat these groups in accordance with a 
general scheme, the illustration of the public and private life of 
he Greeks and Romans. 

The materials forming the basis of this scheme are, primarily, 
objects which already formed part of the Museum collections: 
or this reason it has not been possible always to preserve tlia/> 
vroportion in the relation of the sections to the whole which 
mid have been studied if the objects had been selected for 
\ uisition with this purpose in view. Further, it is necessary 
warn visitors that they must not' expect to find the subject 
any sense exhaustively treated here: the complete illustration 
very detail of ancient life would he impossible for any museum 
t present constituted. All that can here be done is to shape 
available material into a system which may at least present 
*-ly intelligible, if limited, view of ancient life. Several new 
'tions. made since the appearance of the first edition of 
5 Guide, have strengthened the exhibition in directions in 
I h it was deficient, and it is hoped that this process will be 
| med. Meanwhile, some of the gaps have been filled by 
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means of casts and reproductions o? objects / belonpin" to other 
categories in this Museum, or preserved elsewhere. 

The preparation of the first edition of this Guide (190S) was 
entrusted to different members of the Departmental Staff'.. Mr 
l’eaixes prepared a great deal of the necessary preliminary 
work: Mr. Walters vfrote the sections on Athletics, the Circus, 
Gladiators, and Agriculture: Mr. Forsdyke those on Coins, 
Arms - and Armour, Drese and the Toilet. The lemaining 
sections were mainly tlve work of Mr. Marshall. 

In the present edition the section on Arms and Armour has 
been re-written c by Mr. Forsdyke, and the remainder has been 
mainly revised by myself. The proofs have been read by Mr. 
Walters and Mb. Forsdyke. 

A. H. Smith. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE 


,'he exhibition is arranged in the central rectangle of what was 
ormerly the Etruscan Saloon; it includes Wall-Cases 25-64, 
34-119, and Table-Cases E-K. The subject naturally divides 
-• 3 £pjtself into the two chief headings of public and domestic •institu- 
Iplions, and each of these occupies one half of the room. On the 
H West side are grouped the sections relating mainly to Public Life, 
■ aon the East those of Private Life : of the former, the section illus¬ 
trating the monetary system of the ancients and its development 
naturally leads up to the Department of Coins and Medals. For 
the general scheme of the exhibition, reference should be made 
■f, to the Table of Contents. 


• Note. — The references at the end of each section correspond to the 
nambers of the objects in this Guide. These numbers, which are placed 
near the objects in the Cases, are distinguished bg being in red upon a 
white ground. Numbers attached to the objects {such as Bii on. a 
case) refer to the British Museum Catalogues, ivhieh should be consulted 
for fuller details than cun be gicen in the Guide. 


I. -POLITICAL INSCRIPTIONS AND SLAVERY. 
(Table-Case »K.) 

A section of Table-Case K contains a series of inscriptions which 
illustrate various sides of Greek and Roman political life. 

It must be borne in mind that the Greek state \jas generally 
of very small dimensions. As a rule all life was centred within 
a city, which had but a moderate extent of outlying country. 
Aristotle describes the perfect city or state (the words are inter¬ 
changeable) as the union of several villages, supplying all that is 
necessary for independent life. 1 (Greece, though small in area, was 
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thus divided up into a large numbei uf states, whose*interests weic 
constantly m ctmflict. It thus came alamt tflat it was |>in\ided 
* with system^ of Treaties. arbitra- 

• tions, and (onsular representation 

— siicli *as marked a fullv developed 

— . — international svstem. 

. -- - ' Z Treaties.- The biunze tablet 

' ~ Z . — Xo. 1 dates probable fiom the 

, \ X ' - .. X . siaond half of the sixtlf centuiv 

-- b.c.. at a time when the Eleiatis 

■ 's — - s, £ and Heraeans of Arcadia were still 

£—7 ~ — —, a _ dwelling in villages, and were not 

; ‘ s;. - ” — yet united each into a single cite. 

- ■ Z _ ' r £ " it is written in the Aeolic diahct 

- £ - — "* — — x, of Elis, and recoids a treaty between 

- _ A. _ the two peoples named. Theie was 

_£ — ' ££ i to be a close alliance between them 

= in respect of all matteis of common 
1 " ~ .X £' ~ £ interest, whether of peace or war.* 

.. — 5 Any breach of the treaty, or anv 

i-i £ damage to the inscription re<ordin» 

- £ ' ' r ^ the tieaty. would involve a fine of a 

~. ~ Z .'' ° talent of silver to be paid bv the 

Z Z i offendei to Olympian Zeus, the 
. A T_ - - L -7 supreme Greek deity. The tablet 

^ c "its brought ftom Olympia by Sir 

—7 ~~ > William Gell in 181:5. 

Z- ~ - , S Xo. 2 is a cast of a similai treat v 

- - « — - between the (ommunities of the 

" y- - ^ Anaitiand Mata[iii, foi a fiftv veals' 

1 ^ - .. — 7 £ friendship. In ui'O of a breach of 

- - -.. . A. - — the treatv the piiesfs at Olvinpia 

A. — - -- " -- hate arbitiators' poweis. 

— Xo 3 (tiu- I ) is a bronze tablet, 

. > - with a ling at one end for suslien- 

' « _ 1 

— _ sion. recording a treatv made be 

' - — tween tic cities of ('haleioii and 

Mi Oeantheia on the Gulf of Coiinth. 

It is in the l.okrian dialect, and can 

t lie date*.I to a bout I |l I i; c The 

main ob|ec t o! | he t icat v was to 

1 I venial e the pi ac t ll e of lepl l~.l I 
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between tlie ("itizens of the sespoctive town's, ami. m partu ulur. to 
prevent injury to "foreign merchants visiting either port. There 
are also provisions fry ensuiin<$ a fair trial to aliens. The talflet 
was found at Oeantheia (Galaxidi). and was formerly in the 
Woodhouse collection. • 

Colonization. This was a feature of peculiar importaftce ill 
Creek life. In the course of the eighth amt seventh centimes B.c. 
numerous colonists liad left their homes on the mainland of Greece 
or on ttie coast of Asia Minor. am| had settled princi^illy i*i 
Southern Italy and Sicily, or round the shores of the Black Sea. 

The reasons for such emigration were sometimes political, but 
more often commercial. Between the mothcr-cit^v and the colonv 
relations of an intimate character were almost invariably main¬ 
tained. Representatives from either city attended the more 
important festivals held in the other town, and 'the daughter-eitv 
not infrequently sought the advice of the mother-city in times of 
difficulty and clanger. The inscription on the bronze tablet Xo. 4 
illustrates the way in which colonists left one Greek state to 
* settle in another comparatively near at hand, and also shows 
the relations existing between the colonists and the mother-state. 

,At a date probably previous to 155 ts.c. colonists from the Opnntian 
or Eastern Lokrians (inhabiting a district lying opposite to the 
island of Euboea) left their homes to settle in Xaupaktos. a town 
situated on the narrowest part of the Gulf of Corinth, in the 
territory of the Western Lokrians. The question arose as to how 
far the colonists were to remain in connection with the mother- 
country. The tablet shows that the settlers had the privilege oi 
enjoying full social and religious rights tyi revisiting their native 
city, although during their absence they were exempt fi»m paying 
taxes to it. Under certain conditions they might resume their 
residence in the mother-state without fee. and they also had a 
right to inherit property left by a near relative m that state. 
Other provisions ileal with judicial arrangements affecting the new 
settlers. 

Proxenia. -.List, as modern states appoint consuls in foreign 
countries in order that the interests of their citizens abroad may 
be protected, so the. various Greek cities appointed their repre¬ 
sentatives in different foreign states. These representatives were 
chosen from the citizens of the town in which they acted, and . 
their appointment was regarded a* a >po< ia! honour, tarrying with 
it substantial privileges. The main functions of the prinvui wei^' 
those of dispensing hospitality to tiTivellers and .a-sGting them in 
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cases of difficulty, aud of receiving ambassadors ai riving from the 
state which they represented. They were also'expected generally 
to* further that state's commereiaUinterests. . 

Two bronze tablets recording decrees of pm.renin, passed by 
the people of Corcyra. are here exhibited. Xo. 5 (fig. 2 ). protjabiv 
of th£ end of the fourth century b.c.. records the grant of proxenin 
to Dionvsios. son of Phrvnichos. an Athenian . 1 It mentions the 
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Flo. ■!.—( I It ANT OF jtt t> t *'tt tit TO lUoNVSIOS (Xo. •">). Ht. lg* ill, 

date, the appointment, and the light of possessing land arid house 
property in Corcyra. the hist evidently a reward granted to the 
prose nos for*liis services. Xo. 6 (fig. 3). of about 200 n.C'.. is a 

1 ri/JcrrU'U NTjKtTi'tr. j fit is M' Cy e r>. i’fit > ,a Tt rttfirtt till At tat' irporTTuias 
Vrcidios 2oj KpttT fit | Tipuiitvmt unit a tiAla j Ximvtrinv 'PfWei^tiv J '.\Brjvaittv 
tWTUv Kill | (K-yumi’S. SiScori Si Ktu \ ytts Ktii otVins ifinnrnv. | riw Si irpn^evlav 
ypdi/raF|rnt fir \a\Knv twdifiu' \ (i k,. 7r/)u,3oi'A(jir Kill 77/10 SIkois SoKijt tatAon 
? yf if. 

XinvvtTinv , Ojivvi^ttv j \0iji‘ uiw. 
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grant of proxenia t(* Pausanias, .son of Attalos. a citizen of Aiubrakia. 1 
He is accorded the usual honours, and the Treasurer is directed 
to provide the money for the engraving of the decree on bronze. 
Both these tablets were foiled in Corfu, the modern name of the 
ancient Corcvra. The persons appointed acted, of course, in 
Athens and Ambrakia respectively. • 
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Law-courts at Athens. —One of the most striking features 
of democratic Athens was its elaborate machinery for*the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The system of popular control began in the 

1 v E6o£e r« tiXta, npd^e • vov etpev Ylavcrainiw ’ArJr«Xoi> > A/x/3pataa>rtit'| rft? 
ttoXlos to)U K opKVfjal \ o)v avrov /cai eyyovovs’ | eipev be ai'rots r« | aXXu 
TifjLta, b(ra Kai [rot?] | aXXot? 7TjP>^evoii j evepyerais yey(pa) \ nrai. | rdv be 

77po^€vl\av irpojSovXovs k .at irpn\biK(iv$ ypuyjraiTas ets i \(iX<iopa ui/aOepev.^ 
to v be raptuv bopev ; to ye nape vov avdXoi pm. 

llavertivltiv \\tt('iXov j * ApfipaKicdTav. 
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lifrli cental v ami reached it' full developne-nt in the fourth. 

Foj' petty offence' the \ arious magistrates had the power of intli< t- 
ing a small fine, blit "lavrt c ha rues were usuJlly decided by a jury 
court. Tlio'e who composed these jui^v courts were called thkatfuv. 
They .were chosen at fii't up to the number of six thousand from 
the entire bndv of < dwell' ovei tlmtv vears of age. but later on 
apparentlv nnv citizen o\er tliirtv veais of age was a cpialihed 
jjnyinan. From the time of i’enkles each juryman icceiw'd tluee 
obols (about 5d.) a dav for hi' services. The whole body of jury¬ 
men was divided into ten'seitions. each of which was distinguished 
by one of the fii't ten letter' of the (beck alphabet (A to K). 
Each dikast rec en ed a ticket (-o ukcoi ). at first of bronze, but in 
Aristotle's dav of boxwood, inscribed with hi' name, his parish, 
and the number .of his section. Tn Aristotle’s day the father s 
name was always given as well. 1 Four of these dikast'' tickets 
(in bionze) are exhibited m this case, together with a fragment of 
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f. fifth. Fpwards of eighty aie known, all apparently belonging 
to the fouitli century n.c*. The tickets shown are : 

No. 7. which belonged to Deinias of Halae. of the third sec¬ 
tion (T). The ticket is stamped with the Athenian svmhol of 
an owl within an olive wientli. two owls with one head, and a 
(Iorgoneion. 

No. 8. belonging to An hdochos of IMialeron. of the fifth 
sec turn (E). 

No. 9. oelonging to Aristophon. son of Aristodemos. of 
Kothokidae. His was the third section (T). 

No. 10. tlm ticket of Thtikydides of f’pper Lamptrae (fig. -1). 
He belonged to the sixth section (I). The ticket hears the symbols 
of £n owl within an olive wreath, and a ■'Iorgoneion. 

1 Ad IlrA. U.i eyfcc oaerrot, I'tiKairTtyi tti'-ukuh^ ~t fti'til', .Vcyey/ia/x/xeeee ri\ 
iirti^jLU tii uwTiH TTiiTjiiit^ei' Kill Tiw 1’ijfjnn Km yfiiififia (v rwr arm \f iiov Tin k. 
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The lowest fragpieut is part of a ticket belonging to Philochares 
of Acharnae of the fifth section. 

Ostracisnf.— This was a peculiar device adopted l>v Greek 
city-states for get tiny temporary lelief from the influence of 
pron'iinent citizens, whose presence was for the time bein« con¬ 
sidered undesirable. At Athens ostracise • was introduced by 



it. b. <-. 
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the statesman Kleisthenes about 508 it.c. The method of 
effecting it was as follows. The popular assembly (Ekklesia) first 
, decided whether they desired that ostracism should be carried out. 
If thev considered it expedient, they met and recorded their vote. 
The name of the person they most wished to get rid of was written 
•on a potsherd (ostrakon). and if six thousand votes were recorded 
against any one name, that man had to go into banishment 
for ten years. In Case K is a coloured illustration (No. 11) of 
three ostiaka found at Athens (tig. 5). The names written on 
the sherds are well known in Greek history. Theniislokh-n (fig. 5«). 
of the deme Phrearri, was the creator of Athenian sea-power. 
In consequence of this ostracism (ca. 171 B.e.) lie died an exit* 
at Magnesia on the Maeundcr. Mci/idl9s (tig. 5 b) of the deme 



Alopeke. son of Hippokrates and uncle iTf Perikles. 
was ostracised in 187 B.e. as " a friend of the tyrants. 
In the next vear, 18(5 B»c., was banished X<nithipj>o< 
(fig. 5c), son of Arriphron and father of Perikles. on 
the ground of undue prominence. The Museum 
collection contains no ostraka of historic import¬ 
ance, but the potsherd inscribed by »pie Teos (No. 
12) gives an idea of the actual object (tig. 0 ). 

Dedications for Victory. The dedication in 


-m.Hu in ., temple of a part of the spoil- of victory was not 
I 1 ,,'’'' ,:S "' merely a leligious observance. It was also the formal 
cnteiing of a claim Fo victory. The Etruscan helmet 


(No. 13) dedicated at Olympia by Hieron of Syracuse, is an example 
(lig, 7). It was ioumf at Olympia m 1S17. and was presented to 
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the Museum by King Geoige the Fourth. On tfye side is a votive 
inscription : 

! A o//OAfe|/voA\£b£ 

« kaitoi^vAakc^ioi 
rfl/AlTv^A^APo Kv/^A^ 

Id/Kor 6 Afii o/xei C05 kik TOI —vpasotrioi Tui Ai Trpae utu Ki/ios 
—" Hieron son of Deinotnenes and the Syracusans offer to Zeus 
Etruscan spoils froiti Kyme." Hieron was tyrant of Syracuse from 
478 to 467 B.C.. in succession to his brother Gelon, and was one 
of the most prominent figures of the age. Gelon had nobly upheld 
the supremacy of the Greeks in the west by destroying a Carthaginian 
host at Himera. in the same year and. as the tale went, on the same 
day as the battle of Salamis. Hieron added to the brilliance of the 
Sicilian court, and signalised his naval power in the great repulse 
of the Etruscans. The ancient city of Kyme. near Naples, the , 



Fn. 7. Kikcscvn llii.Mj.i Dkdicai hi) at Oia.mcia by Hii.kon and Tin: 
s-L i:\cusans (No l ii. 1. I. 

earliest Greek colony in the west, was hard pressed by the neigh- 
V ouring barbarians and bv the pivilised and powerful state of Etruria. 
The Creeks appealed for help to Hieron, and lie sent them a fleet 
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of warships, *which beat the Etruscans in sight of the citadel 
of Kyme, and broke their sea-power for ever (474 b.c.). From 
the arms and treasure take if in the battle Hieron made the 
customary offering in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, and this 
helmet with its eloquent inscription was part of the dedicated 
spoil. * 

For other votive helmets see below, p. fo>. 

The ^votive spear-head. No. 14, dedicated bv an unknown 
Theodoros to (Zeus) Basileus. about 500 b.c., was probably fouiAl 
at Olympia. The occasion of the dedication is unknown, but it 
nearly resembles No. 15 (cast), which was dedicated at Olvmpia 
by the Methanians as spoil from the Lacedaemonians. 1 The original 
is at Berlin. Several spear-heads of this tvpe have been found. 
They do not seem to be effective for use in battle, and they are 
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0fo8<o/jO£ dvi(h)Kt BaoaAfi. 

Fin. 8 .—Spbar-hkau Dedicated by Thkodoros to (Zeisi Rasileis. 
(No. 14) 1.8. 


therefore supposed to have been specially made for dedicatory 
purposes. It has also been suggested that they are spear-butt?, 
but this does not seem probable. * 

Emblem of Office.— The bronze caducous (No. !*)■ (familiar 
as the emblem of the herald Mercury), is inscribed " I belong to the 
people of Longene," and was apparently the staff of the public 
herald of that town. It was found in a tomb in Sicily, and is of 
the fifth century b.c. The device is in the form of a staff, sur¬ 
mounted by a pair of intertwined serpents. 

Roman military Life. —This is illustrated by tw of the Latin 
inscriptions here shown. The oblong bronze tablet No. 18 (figs. 9<i 
and %) is part of a Homan diploma, a document recording 
prhileges in respect of citizenship and rights of marriage granted 
to a veteran soldier. , The dijilnmii derived its name from * 
the fact that it was composed of two tablets hinged together 

• 

1 "Httf avun <i7To v 
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ci:ki:k and human iafk. 


We have in the present instance 
tablets. The light side. wliieh 
lings attaching it to the other 
The inscription 1 is 1 a copy 
bronze and set up on the wall 
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only*the left side ot one of tin- 
had two hofes for the metal 
tablet, has* been ‘broken away, 
of one onginallv engraved on 
behind the temple of Augustus 
ml Mi nr i lymi at Rome It is 
headed with the names of -M. 
Julius Philippics, the Kmperor. 
and of his son, who had the title 
of Caesar. This is followed by 
the grant of full matrimonial 
rights to the soldiers of ten cohorts 
and by the date, equivalent to 
Jan. 7th. 'Jib a.d. Next comes 
the name of the individual 
soldier to whom this copv of 
the original inscription was 
given, one Neb. Tullius. a 
veteran of the fifth praetorian 
cohort of Philip at Aelia Mutsa 
in Pannonia. The grant of full * 
matrimonial privileges was a con¬ 
siderable one. for it meant that 
the vcteian's wife and elnldien 
gained the privileges of Roman 
i itizens. if. as was often the ease, 
the wife was not possessed of 
(ltizen lights at the time of 
marriage The two holes m tin- 
middle of the tablet wele Used 
for the wire thread, winch was 


1 1 inp. < ae(sar) A!, luhus l’luli| pnus Puis] 

1- eltix) Aug( iisttis). pont(ife.x) maxi nuns), ti il>( mii< ia) plot(estate) 111. 

cos., p.p. et | 

M. lulius I’liilippus noli;l| lssimt us) Caes'.ii i! 
lioinina miTitiim. ipu militfavcnint in] 
i ohoi tihus |»rctons Phil] ippiaiiis lie-1 

cem 1. II. 111. Mil. V. VI. VII. VIII. Vllfll. X. piis \iu-| 
de ihiis. i|ui pu t-t fortitci [militia full-] 

<ti sunt, ms tiilminnis <oii[iilm diimta-| 

\at cum siiiau'is ct pumi|s iixo*il>us|, 

■ ut et uni si pncgmii mi | is feminasl 

ill mat I inum( |. 1 | mo umxe[i mt. jiroinde] * 
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passed round the tablets "three times according to the usual 
official custom, and had the seals of seven witnesses affixed 
to it. Fig. is a testoiatioif showing the original form of the 
document opened, the exterior of the two tablets being seen. This 
(h'j)lf»iia was found in Piedmont. Farts of similar documents will 
be seen exhibited in the Room of Roman Britain. 

Near the <Lplomti is a small bronze ticket (No. 19). inscribed on 
either sijle. One side beats the name of Ti(berius) Claudius Prisons. 


r;^r«vr<*5^=~r VJ 
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the other records that he belonged to the fourth praetorian cohort 
and the rent aria Paten, i. * 

Corn Largesses. -From the end of the second century n.r. 
it had become a regular feature of Roman policy to supply the 

liberos to!l(ant), at \i (for nr *!) ex dnoh(m) <•[ ivihns Rt^- ] 
manis nato.s. a. d. VI1. I idu.-, land 
C. Bruttio Presente ct C. Al(l)||- - - - - cos.) 

Coh(ors) V prlaetoiiat Philipjpian(a) plia) \(index)1 
Neb. Tulbo Neb. f. 11(a) -------- 

Ael(ia) Muis[a]. , 9 

l)eseript(uni) et retognit(tun! ex tajlmla aoi'eap 

ipie liVa) est Romae in lnuio | pos(y templum] • 

ilivi Aue(iisti) ad Mine[rvum|. * 
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populace of the city with corn either gra’tis or at ap artificially cheap 
rate. After the fall of the Republic the Emperors carried still 
further the policy of free distributions (cuinparta <9r liberaldates) 
It has been reckoned that the annual cost of their largesses averaged 
£90,000 from Julius Caesar to Claudius, and £300.000 from Xero 
to Septimius Severus. 1 ,’ersius, who wrote in the time of Xero. note- 
with a sneer that it was one of the privileges of the meanest Roman 
citizen to exchange his ticket for a portion of musty flout. This 
policy di the Emperors is illustrated by the inscribed corn-ticket 
(tessera fnnnenturia) shown in this Case (Xo. 20 ; fig. 10). It is 
inscribed on one side. Aid(omni) Aaj(ustl) Lib(erahtas) II .. i.e.. the 
second special largess of Antoninus, perhaps Antoninus Pius, who 
reigned from 138-IH1 A.r>. On the other side appears fru(ini'eliiti") 



LX I., i.e. the sixtv-first monthly corn distribution, dating doubt 
lt»ss from the accession of Antoninus. The letters were originally 
inlaid with silver, as is sl£>\\n by the remains of that metal in the 
numerals. *The sepulchral inscription mentioned on p. 221 should 
be studied in connection with this corn-ticket. 

Official Emblem. —The relief in Case 99 shows the Lasers 
(that is, the axes and the rods tied in a bundle) which were carried 
by the lietors before the higher Roman magistrates. 

Slavery. —The circular bronze badge (Xo. 21) shows the 
Roman method of dealing with runaway slaves after the softening 
influence of Christianity had begun to make itself felt. In earlier 
times the runaway slave had been punished with the cruel penalty 
of branding. Apparently from the time of Constantine onwards 
an inscribed badge was substituted, authorising the summary arrest 
of the slave if he were caught out of bounds. The inscription on 
the badge exhibited runs: " Hold me. lest 1 escape, and take me 
back to mv master* Viventius on the estate of Callistus." 



POLITICAL INSCRIPTIONS AND SLAVKliY. 


■> 


Two othef objects may {>erhaps be brought into connection with 
slavery. The scourge (No. 22), with its lash loaded with bronze 
beads, was frequently used for *.he. punishment of slaves. It is Ike 
horribile flagellum of Horace. A scourge vervsiniilar to the present 
is se.en on a relief in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, representing 
a high-priest of Kybele, whose devotees were in the haTfit of 
scourging themselves in the service of the goddess.' The pair of 
iron fetters (No. 23), found in 1813 in a cave behind the Pnyx at 
Athens,’bear a close resemblance to those worn by a bestinrius Or 
beast-fighter represented on a relief fryiu Ephesus exhibited in 
Case 110, (Cat. of Sculpt.. II., No. 1286). 

• 

/ FVCIAETREV 0 \ 
(cameaddomnvm j 
[pVVIVENTIVft'Wj 
\ ^PvACALLlST// 

Fii.. 1L Slack BalxtU (No. 21). 3:5. 

Two small bronzes (No. 24) show dwarf slaves undergoing the 
punishment of the rangin', in which nec-k and wrists are fixed in a 
board. 

• 

(1) Cut. of Bronzes, 2(34; Hicks and Hill, (heel- Hist. laser.. No. 9; 
(2) Roberts, Or. Epigraph;/, No. 297 ; (3) Co 1 , of Bronzes, 263 ; _B.il/. Inscr., 
953; (4) Cat. of Bronzes, 262 ; B. M. Inscr. 954 ; (5) Cat. of Bronzes, 333; 
(6) ibid., 334; (7) to (10) ibid., 329-332 ;• Hicks and Hill, 151 ; I.O. . II., 
886, 901. 885, 908b ; (11) Jahrbncli it. Arch. Inst., 11., p. 161 ; (12) B.S. 
Athens Ann., V. pi. 5, fig. 112 ; (13) B.M. Inscr.. 1155 ; Cat. of Bronzes, 
250; (14) B.M. Inscr., 948a ; Journ. of Hellen. Stud., II., p. 77 ; (15) 
Roberts, Or. Epigraphy, No. 286 ; (17) Cat. of Bronzes. 3]j) ; I.O. NIV., 
594; cf. Hermes, III., p. 298 ff. ; (18) Eph. Epigraph., IV., p. 185; 
C.I.L.. HI.. Suppl. i., p. 2000. On the diplomata generally, see Smith, 
Diet, of Ant., and Darembeig and Saalio. Dirt, of Ant., s.v. ; (19) Cat. 
of Bronzes, 901 ; C.I.L., XV.. 7166; Hubner. E.runpla, No. 915; (20) 
Cat. of Bronzes. 3016; C.I^L.. XV.^ 7201 ; KHo, Beiheft 111 . p. 21 : 
Philologies. XXIX.. p. 17 ; (21) Cat. of Bronzes. 902 ; C.I.L.. XV.. 7193. 

• 

1 Baumeistit, Denlniiitcrfl L. p. 801. tig. 867. 
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II.— coitfs. 

( (Table-Case K.) t 

The coins which arc sele< ted to represent the (.reck and Homan 
< urreories extend over a period of pist one thousand rears, ni the 
course of which the < tanage went through .ill the developments 
and anticipated all the varieties of tvpe and fabru which it has 
since experienced, while in artistic merit it icaihed an excellem e 
which will probable never* be an passed. ’1 he Creek coinage, 
moreover, has the oieat* inten of being that upon which all 
later coinages have been modelled for the Chinese monev. 
which originated'about the same time, and apparently uidepen- 
dentlv. may be left out of account 

Greek Coin? —The . haracter and provenance of the eailie't 
coins agree with the best ancient tradition of their origin, in so 
far as it associates them with Asia Minor, although it is more piobable 
that tltev were invented by the Greek cities of the coast than bv 
the Lydians, to whom thev have been ciedited in <u cord,nice with 
the Iferodotean tradition. 1 The most primitive pie< es are found 
in Asia Minor, and their metal is a natural mixture of gold and 
silver, called eleetrum. which occurs in the mountains of Lvdia. 
and was brought, down to the sea in the sands of the great rivers, 
the golden Hermus and its tributary the I’.ictolus, The cities 
which the Greeks had planted on tin* Asiatic shores glow in the 
seventh c.entui v me. to a high degiee of wealth, bv leason of their 
position on a rich coastland. when* they were intermediarv in the 
trade of east and west. There were great bankets in these Ionian 
cities who had large stores of treasure ; their gold and silver would 
be kept in liars or ingots of definite weight stamped with the device, 
in place of the written signature, of the hanker. From tlui' 
marking large ingots with I.is own signature, it would he a shoit 
step for the hanker to do tin* same with smaller denominations of 
the same weights, so producing a private coinage for Ins own 
convenience in calculation, which would < nine f ( > have a limited 
aieeptance IKr the quarters when* his credit was good. Such pieces 
are probably to be recognised in the nondesi ript coins of whiih 
the eleetrum stater is an example (.No 24; fig. FA/): this is scored 
on one side with parallel scratches and stamped mi the othei with 
three deep punch -marks. Tlu-ic are many pie< is m cxistcm r u hu h 
hate ni'ii less design than this, although then weight' lontmm to 
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definite coin-Standards. Ws may perhaps regard this example as 
a private coin, one ?d the last of its kind, which immt'diately preceded 
the adoption ff coinage hv tl«e state. The invention of coinage 
lies really in this innovation, which, however-obvious it inav seem 
to us now. was then of dtVp political significance. When once 
a state curienov was instituted, the private coinage fell out rtf use. 
for no individual banker could compete with the guarantee of the 
state, and the state would not tolerate imitation of its own types. 
We ma’v therefore take it that tlje successive stages, in the 
" invention " of coinage were somewhat as follows : first, the 
occasional practice of stamping certain weights of metal with marks 
by which they could be identified ; this probably continued in 
private use for a long period before it was adopted by a state : and 
finally the adoption all over the Greek world of a series of state 
coinages. • 

The example, once set. was quickly followed by the mote 
important flreek cities, until by the middle of the sixth century the 
art of coinage had travelled from Ionia across the mainland of Greece 
* to the colonies in Italy and Sicily. Owing to the peculiar political 
conditions of Greece, where every town held a separate and 
.independent sovereignty. ea< h state was jealous to assert its 
autonomy on its coins, with the result that the Greek coinage 
presents an enormous varietv of tvpes. held together, however, 
as the money of one people by the uniformity of their general 
character and of the art in which they are expressed. 

We may now proceed to consider a few representative coins, 
which in the midst of innumerable local issues were important 
enough by their puritv of weight and imd^l. or hv their abundance, 
or by the commercial reputation of their issuing stat#s. to pre¬ 
dominate in the Greek world as a sort of international currency 
and standard of exchange. 

The earliest electnmi stater of Ionia is interesting on account 
of its fabric only, for it has no tvpe. It G a bean-shaped lump of 
metal, one side of which has been stamped with a flat die marked 
with parallel scratches, the other with three punches, which have 
left deep impressions (No. 24: fig. l'2t<). The pieces which 
immediately followed, such as the silver money of Aeginu (Xo. 25 : 
lig. I2</), have a real tvpe on the obverse, while the punch-mark 
on the reverse is more regular, and is often ornamented with some 
design of a special character, though it does not < out tin a type 
until later. 

With the introdinrfion of coinage into Ku^opcaii Greece, a 
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change was made in the metai of the currency, tor gold and 
electruni. which' weir ]>lentiful in Asia, were not common in 
Grbece proper, and a silver coinage was there die rule until 
Philip of Maeedon took possession of the Thracian gold mines. 
The few gold issues before his tin\e were due to exceptional 
cireun'istancps: thus the gold coinage of Athens (No. 26) was occa¬ 
sioned by great financial stress, when treasure was melted down 
to supply the currency. There was, however, no lack of gold 
money in Greece, for after tjre first electruni issues came‘the fine 
gold staters of Croesus, in the early sixth century (Xo. 27 : fig. 12b). 
and, on his overthrow by Cyrus, an international gold coinage 
was still available in the enormous issues of the Persian daries 
(Xo. 28 : fig. 12c). which were in common use all over the ancient 
world until the Macedonian gold replaced them. A few sub¬ 
sidiary electruni coinages survived in Asia, the most famous being 
the Kyzikene staters (Xo. 29 : fig. 12///). which were a standard 
exchange in the Aegean and Black .Sea regions. A peculiarity of 
this coinage is that the distinctive type of the town, the tunny, 
is relegated to a secondary place, while the main type is a constantly 
changing design. In the piece illustrated the subject is taken 
from a group of the Athenian tyrannicides. Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton. which stood in the market place of their native city. 

Another important currency, used especially in western Greece, 
the " colts " of Porinth. took its type from the local myth that the 
winged horse Pega.sos was raptured by Bellerophon at the fountain 
Peirene, which flowed from the acropolis of the town (Xo. 30 : 
w g. 12c). The original punch-mark on the teverse was soon replaced 
by the helmeted head of Athena, who also had a part in the 
Pegasos myth, and these two types were constant as long as the 
Corinthian state existed. The money which enjoyed the fairest 
reputation was that of Athens, which, at the time of the Athenian 
empire, superseded the issues of the subject cities and became the 
standard currency in the Aegean Sea. It penetrated into the far 
East, and there are extant examples of native imitations from 
India and Arabia. The wide circulation of these staters among 
barbarous peoples was the cause of their peculiar style ; for not 
only were the types of Athena's head and her owl and olive-branch 
unaltered from the first sixth-century design, but the execution 
was an imitation of the primitive manner, the stiffness of archaic 
art being reproduced in an affected archaism. As the money of 
Athens was the foremost in the Greek world, it is useful to note 
the extraordinary number of denominations which were struck in. 
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silvei at its most flourishing period, the fifth century«B.c. A laige. 
but still not complete, series is exhibited here‘(No. 31). It con¬ 
sists of the Decad rack in (10 drachmae, fig. 12/), an ( early and rare 
coin, the Tetradrachm (4 drachmae, fig. 12//), which was the famous 
Athenian stater or standard piece, the Didrachtt (2 drachmae), 
the Diarhm (fig. 12/;). the unit of weight, which contained six obols. 
the Triohol (3 obols), fhe Diubol (2 obols), the Obol (fig. 12/), the 
Triteinonon (f obol), the Hemiobol (1 obol). the Trihemitetartemorion 
(•| obol), and the Tetartemorign (| obol, fig. 124), the half of the last 
piece being equivalent to the largest bronze coin, the Chalkovs 
(No. 32). ' 

With the Atjienian series is the bronze core of an ancient 
imitation of a silver stater, of which the silver plating has perished 
(No. 33). False coining was punished with extreme penalties even 
in those early days: in an extant monetary convention between 
Mytilene and Phocaea, of the fourth century b.c., the crime of 
adulterating the money is threatened with death. 1 

On the conquest of Athens by Macedon, at the end of the 
fourth century B.c., the autonomous Athenian coinage was largely 
superseded by the Macedonian regal issues, and did not recover 
its position until late in the next century. It was renewed in a 
different form, with none of the old archaism, of which the occasion 
was past. The coins of the new style exemplify the thin flat fabric 
of the period, and although the types of Athena and the owl are 
preserved, their arrangement is much more complicated. The new 
head of Athena is a copy from the colossal ivory and gold statue 
twhich Pheidias made, and on the reverse of the coins the owl and 
olive spray are accompanied by many new devices, of which the 
most remcrkable are the names, symbols, and monograms of the 
monetary magistrates; eminent personages sometimes figure in 
this place. On the coins exhibited (No. 34 ; fig. 12/) one of the 
officials is Antiochos, who was afterwards Epiphanes, king of Syria. 

In the interval between the old and new coinages, when the 
Athenian money was scanty, the currency was supplied by the 
regal issues of the Macedonian kings and their successors. Under 
Philip II. ancl his son Alexander the Great, the Macedonian monarchy 
extended its dominion by conquest, not only over the isolated 
Greek cities, but over the ancient empire of Persia. The oppor¬ 
tunity was thus provided for a universal coinage, and it was realised 
in the gold and silver issues of Philip aikl Alexander (Nos. 35. 36 ; 


1 M iehel, RecutiUdes inner, yrecijiies. No. tj. 
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tig. \'2n-q). Tlie acquisition df the Thracian gold-mines gave Philip 
the means for an abundant coinage of gold, the first considerable 
Greek issue of «the kind, which*contributed in no small measure 
to his political success. The^style of these coins of Philip is not 
different from that of other Greek money, except that they are 
inscribed with a personal name—of Philip). instead of the name 
of a whole people, and the types, a horse and jockey and a two- 
horse chariot, are also personal, as they commemorate the racing 
successes of the king. The fine heads on the obverse, however, 
are still divine, that of Zeus appearing on ihe silver and the young 
Apollo on .the gold, for the idea of representing a living personage 
on a coin was still distant. Of this money the gohl especially was 
struck in enormous quantities, and the types were imitated more 
and more crudely, as time went on, in Gaul and Britain. (See the 
series shown in the Room of Roman Britain.) The coinage of 
Alexander was even more widely spread. His types were more 
orthodox than those of Philip : the head of Athena and a Victory 
on the gold, and the head of young Herakles, wrapped in the lion- 
skin, with a figure of Zeus enthroned, on the silver staters, although 
in the head of Herakles there is some suggestion of the features of 
Alexander. These coins were struck all over the world which 
Alexander conquered, and lasted after his death as the money of 
his successors and of independent cities, in some cases even for two 
centuries ; but the kings who divided his great empire modified 
the type bv introducing real portraits of Alexander, as a deified 
hero, and later of themselves, as living deities, so that the repre¬ 
sentation of a ruler's head on coins, which is still practised to-day, * 
began with quasi-religious Greek coin-types. The regularity of 
the Greek coinage which Alexander established was only tAiporary. 
and his influence was fast disappearing when the subjection of the 
world by the Romans in the first century b.c. merged all provincial 
issues in the complete uniformity of the Imperial mint. 

Roman Coins. —As gold in the Asiatic coastlands and silver 
in European Greece, so in Italy the native medium of exchange 
was bronze. In the earliest times the raw metal wa^ circulated 
in broken knobs of indefinite weight (aes rude), which required in 
all transactions the use of scales. The rude metal was afterwards 
superseded by cast ingots of an oblong shape, which bore a device 
to indicate their purpose as money (aes siqnatum). Yet the 
weights were still irregular, and nS mark of value accompanied 
the types, so that the pieces were not strictly coins. A survival • 
of this primitive currency is seen in tlie large intrcft which has on 
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one side a tiipod and mi the other an anchor^ (No. 37 ; fig. 13). 
This piece itself belongs to a later period, when the lighter coined 
l nonet was already in use. The 0 special purpose'for which this 
and similar pieces were intended is quite 
uncertain, the first coinage of Rome was 
(less massive than this, but being entirelv of 



bronze, was still inconveniently large and 
cumbrous (ties ijrave). The Roman of the 
fourth century b.c.. when he found it 
nw.es,sary to transport anv considerable 
sum. took his money about with him in 
a waggon. 1 The use of bronze for a token 
currency, as in Greece, was not possible 
without a superior coinage of gold or silver 


- * to secure its value. 

typical series of the Roman heavv 
*" bronze money is exhibited (Xo. 38 : tig. 14) 

I he system is based on the jiound of twelve 
ouiu es, and the denominations of the various 
Fio. 13.- -Acs Signah m J,iews are distinguished by the heads or 
(Xo 37). 1:3. obverse types, and by the marks of valul- 

which they bear. The series consists of the 
A “- or ]>ounrl (I), the half, Semis (s), the third, Triens, of four 
ounces ( .. .. ), the quarter. Quadra ns, of three ounces (.••), the 



I io. 14.—Acs Guam: (No. 33). As, Si.jns, \ Nr > T'ncia. 1 : o 

sixth, Sr,,tans, of two ounces ancl the Vmia. or ounce the 

lower unit (• ) (<f. p. ICO). Kadi of thesis further differentiated 
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bv the obverse head. The a-v has the double head of Janus, the god 
of beginnings, whose coin opened the series of money, as his month 
begins the year. The .semis lifts the head of Jupiter, wearing* a 
laurel wreath : the triens, Minerva armed ; the quad ran s. Hercules 
in the lion-skin : the sextet))*. Mercury, the messenger, with wings 
in his cap : and the uneia. a head of Rellona. the goddess of 
battle. All the reverses have a common type, the prow of a 
ship. This device may mark the date of the introduction of the 
Homan coinage, which coincided with Rome’s first essays on the 
sea. in the middle of the fourth century before Christ. It remained 
as the reverse type of the bronze money all through the Republic, 
and even in later times, when a coin was tossed, the cry was 
■' heads ” or " ships.” 1 

The heavy bronze coinage of the city of Rome was only one 
among many similar currencies of the central Ifalian states. As 
the Romans conquered the neighbouring territories, where there 
existed local weight-systems, which, in the interests of commerce, 
it was well to preserve, instead of imposing their own money, 

* they inaugurated subordinate issues at the dependent mints. On 
this principle it was natural that when the march of Roman 
•conquest came upon the peoples of South Italy, where a silver 
currencv had been long ago introduced by the Greek colonists, 
a local issue for those parts was instituted as a subsidiary coinage. 
To this class of Roman money belongs the silver stater or didrachm 
with Campanian types (the head of Mars and the bust of a horse) 
which was struck by the Romans--as the legend ROMANO(rmn) 
shews—in Capua for the use of the Campanian district (No. 39 :* 
tig. 15n). With the extension of power anri territory the old bronze 
pieces were inadequate, and in the year 268 B.c. a silver coinage 
was begun at Rome itself. At the same time the Campanian mint 
was closed, and the heavy bronze coins, being subordinated to the 
silver unit, were issued as token-money in a reduced and more 
convenient size. 

The first Roman silver coinage bears the types of the goddess 
Roma, wearing a winged helmet, and on the reverse^ the patron 
deities of trade and commerce, Castor and Pollux, the Heavenly 
Twins or Dioscuri (No. 40: fig. 1 They are armed with 

spears and ride on horseback, with thpir stars above their heads. 
These types occur on all three denominations of the earliest silver, 
the Denarius (marked X), which wfts worth 10 asses ; its half, the 
1 Macr. Sat. i. 7. 22. pueri denarios in sublime iactantes capita aufc 
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Qninarins (v) : and the Sestertius (llS) of 2J asses, which became 
the unit in reckoning accounts. The two smallest silver pieces were 
not always struck : hut the denarius, with the reduced copper for 
small denominations, remained in u.se during the period of the 
Republic at Rome and long into the Empire. Although both 
series had a great ijai'ietv of types, the fabric and general 
appearance were unaltered. 

With the change to the Empire, reform in all directions was 
begun, and the coinage was’set on a new basis. Gold was intro¬ 
duced to meet the needs »of the metropolis of the world, and two 
new coins, the Aureus and its half, were struck in this metal. 
They were modeled on the silver pieces. The standard silver 
coin was still the denarius, and the only change which it expe¬ 
rienced was in tyjpe. The head of the emperor took the place of 
those of deities, with a superscription, which was the forerunner 
of modern coin-legends. It consisted of the name and titles of 
the emperor, often with the date of striking, arranged in a circle 
round the edge of the coin. The minting of gold and silver was 
assumed bv the emperor, but the lower denominations were left to 
the senate, whose authority is expressed on each piece by the letters 
S • C (Senatns Consulto, " by decree of the Senate ”). The senatorial ■- 
series consisted of the Sestertius, the equivalent of the smallest 
silver coin, now valued at -I asses instead of the original 2k ; the 
Dnpondins. of 2 asses ; the As, and fractions of the as, Semis and 
Quadrans, which are of less frequent occurrence. These coins 
sometimes differed as to the metal used, the as and semis being of 
copper, and the dnpondins and sestertius of brass : or in the stvle 
of the emperor's head : 'or. as in the case of the coins exhibited, 
the as is marked I and the dnpondins II (fig. 15// and i). Usually, 
however, the two pieces are confused, and are loosely termed by 
collectors " second brass,” the sesterce being " first brass,” and all 
denominations lower than the as ” third brass.” The reverse types 
were very numerous, and, with the exception of the mark S-C on 
the senatorial issues, none of them was peculiar to anv denomination. 
The series which is selected here to illustrate the Imperial coinage 
is of the reign of Nero (51-68 a.d.) ; all the pieces, therefore, bear 
the image and superscription of that Caesar, and their reverses 
have complimentary references to the emperor and his family, 
or topical allusions to current events (No. 41; fig. 15c-/). 

Nero was the first emperor to'reduce the weight of the denarius, 
arud from his time the degeneration was rapid. A series of seven 
pieces, from Tiberius to Probus (11-281* .\.n.), illustrates the 
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debasement of tile metal, which is apparent to* the eye (No. 42). 
Bv. the time of Gordianus Pius (238—24:4 A.n.) no trace of silver is 
visible, and the coin of Probus here exhibited is plainly copper. Yet 
these pieces represent the onlv silver monev which was then coined. 

Ms nv of the coins which have come down to us have been 
preserved by the care ©r avarice of their former owners, who hid 
their wealth for security and weie unable to recover it. Portions 
of two such hoards are shown at the en l of the case. One consists 
of Athenian staters of the Late fifth century u.c. (Xo. 43). which 
were found in the Greek'settlement of Naukratis, and the other 
is a large collection of late Roman coins of the fifth eenturv a.ii. 
(Xo. 44). These*were buried in another Egyptian town. Hawara. 
in the egg-shaped jug which is shown with them. At Pompeii, a 
nfv which was overwhelmed bv the volcano in the midst of its dailv 
life, money, like all other things, has been found ready to hand 
and actually in use. There is in this Case all that the fire has left 
of a Pompeian money-box. and among the coins which it contain' 
is a brass sesterce of Xero. whose reign ended eleven vears before , 
the catastrophe. Shreds of a net purse are also visible in the 
box (Xo. 45). 

Special uses of Coins. A silver stater of Sikyon (Xo. 46),'" 
is marked by an inscription punctured by the dedicator To Artemis 
in Ltib'ilnemon. A religious character attaches also to the bronze 
coin of Laodikeia in Phrygia, which is pierced anil suspended from 
a wire loop for wearing as a charm against sickness, bv virtue of 
the figures which it bears of Asklepios and HYgieia, the deities of 
health (Xo. 47). 

A curious coin, struck for a special religious purpose, is the 
copper piece of Xemausus (Ximes, in the South of France), which 
is made in the shape of a ham for dedication to the deitv of the 
local fountain (Xo. 48). The offering was proha hi v originallv 
paid in kind. 

Ancient false Coins. With the exception of the Italian 
heavy copper, which was cast, nearlv all ancient coins were struck 
in dies, and iKost of the false pieces which have survived are defective 
in the quality of the metal, while the fabric is good. Tn the later 
Roman Empire, when all the standard monev was of base metal, 
the surface was so bud flint the mins could oasilv bo (‘ount'‘rfcit°d 
by casting, and <rroat numbers of the < l,iy moulds used bv for^er^ 
or by the monetary authorities date from this period. Among the 
lfil-ge collection here exhibited, (Xo 49) flip re are some unbroken 
moulds, and some with the run metal still adhering. Base metal 



was detected by the use of the touch-stone, and pieces of doubtful 
weight were tested by the balance. An ivory folding balance is 
•shown (No. 4£>* ). The long arnfis made just too light to counterpoise 
a good denarius—the test being that if the coin were heavv enough 
it would fall off the plate at the end. 

• 

For (deck and Roman coins in general, sef Hdl, Handbook of Oreik 
and Roman Coins (with the Bibliography there given): (.1. Macdonald. 
Coin Tapes (Glasgow, 1905); Head. Hi'toria Xumorum (2nd ed. 1911.) 

III.—DRAMA. 

(Table-Case K and Glass Shade ’above.) 

The antiquities illustrating the ancient drama are placed in one 
half of Table-Case K. and under the glass shade standing above it. 

Greek Drama —This was in its origin essentially religious, 
and retained up to the decline of tragedy at the end of the fifth 
century b.c. the character of a religious ceremony. Thus tragedv 
gradually developed out of the rude dances in honour of the wine- 
god Dionysos, which were performed at country vintage festivals. 
The name tragedy means " goat-song." and is probably to be 
associated with the sacrifice of the goat, the enemy of the vines. 

The dramatic part of a tragedy was at first confined to a dialogue 
between a single actor and the leader of the chorus, with long 
musical interludes, but the number of actors was gradually increased, 
with the result that more stress was laid on the dramatic action. 
Aeschylus introduced a second actor. Sophokles a third, ani 
Euripides, the last of the great tragedians, reduced the lvrieal 
element of the play to comparatively insignificant proportions. 

Comedy underwent a development not unlike that of tragedv. 
ft also had its origin in the coarse buffoonery common at the rustic 
festivals which celebrated the vintage. Introduced into Athens 
from the neighbouring Megara early in the sixth century is <\. it 
did not receive recognition from the state until the middle of the 
fifth t enturv. The comedy of the closing years of that centurv is 
inseparably connected with the name of Aristophanes, who combined 
merciless political satire with exquisite poetry. 

In the fourth centurv rr.c. a great change came over coinedv 
at Athens. The later plays of Aristophanes mark the beginning 
of tin 1 comedy of manners’, which (took the place of the old political 
comedv. The master of this new comedv was Menander. Through 
Homan translations atnl adaptations of Menander and Iris fellow 
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poets bV Plautus and Terence, comes"the comedy ot Moliere and 
modern Europe. 

*The theatre, in which these ancient plays were performed, was 
of slow development. The grassy slones of a hill, bordering on a 
circular dancing-place (orchestra), satisfied the earliest audiences. 
Later "on. a definite plac f e was set apart for theatrical performances, 
and a wooden structure erected for the actors. It was not until 
the fourth century that permanent stone seats were laid down in 
the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens, although performances had been 
given there for more tha n, a century. 

Roman Drama.—The drama at first met with a determined 
opposition from Romans of the old school as a new-fangled thing 
from Greece. The taste of the people, also, was not inclined to 
favour so cultured an amusement as the drama. The Romans 
preferred to see a fight between men or beasts rather than to listen 
to a play, and on one occasion, when listening to a play of Terence, 
they rushed pell-mell from the theatre, because a rumour arose 
that a combat of gladiators was going to take place. 1 

The more important Roman comedies were adapted from the 
New Comedy of the Greeks. These adaptations are familiar to us 
from the surviving plays of Plautus (254-181 b.c.) and Terence ' 
(ca. 185-159 b.c.). Actors at Rome had long to he content with 
temporary wooden structures, which were pulled down when the 
performances were over. A permanent theatre was not erected in 
Rome till 55 b.c 

The objects illustrating the ancient drama can conveniently bo 
divided into (a) representations of scenes from plavs, and (h) figures 
of actors and masks. * 

(a) Scdhes from Plays.- The vase (No. 50) placed under the 
glass shade is valuable as an illustration of the beginnings of 
Athenian drama, ft is a plate of Athenian fabric of the sixth 
century b.c., with designs which probably represent the sacrifice 
made to Athena at the Panathenaie games, and two scenes relating 
to dramatic contests. The first of these scenes shows a tragic; 
chorus with tjie goat, which was the prize of victory. The second 
shows a comic chorus, in which a man seated at the back of a mule- 
car appears to Ice making jests at the expense of another man who 
follows. This •• jesting from a car " became a regular phrase to 
, express ribald joking.- None of the men who took part in these 

1 Hf'C tf/'ft , pro]off ., 30 tt. 

« J Cf. Deni., dfi Cor., 122 : i fara k<u o urntp 
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contest*-is distinguished by any peculiarity of costume. Another 
early vase, however (Xo. 51). gives a lively picture of two actors 
dressed up as birds. Before them Stands a flute-player. Though 
this vase is many years earlier in date than the Birds of Aristophanes 
(411 B.C.), yet it may serve to give us some idea of the appearance 
of the chorus in that plav. 

The two large vases illustiate (ireek dramatic performances 
of a considerably later date. They give us scenes from jihh/rrie*. 
a class of burlesques which were in vogue in the Greek cities of 
Southern Italy, especially t at Tarentum. at the end of the fourth 
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and the beginning of the third century b.c. They are associated 
with the name of Rhinthon, a Syracusan poet. These plays dealt 
i» the wildest spirit of farce with subjects drawn from Greek 
mythology and legend, as well as with scenes from daily life. One 
of the vases £Xo. 52 : tig. Ifi) shows a contest upon the stage, 
between actors representing Ares fEramAioO and Hephaestos 
(Aai'flaXm) fighting in the presence of Hera. The grotesque mask, 
the padded figures, and the general air of exaggeration are indicative 
. of the character of these plays, which earned for them the title of 
mock-tragedies (bV/porpaywiii'ai). Wie otherwise (Xo. 53) is a. parodv 
of^the myth of Cheiron cured by Apollo. The blind Centaur, whose 
, equine body is represented pailtomime-fashifm by a second actor 
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pushing behind, ascends the steps leading up to the stage, where 
stands the slave Tvanthias. Behind is the Centaur’s pupil Achilles, 
and looking mi from a cave ar£ two grotesquely ugly nymphs. 

Case K contains two ^interesting representations of Roman 
comedy and tragedv respective!v. The oblong lamp (No. 54 ; 
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-SCENE FROM A ROMAS TliAGEDY. HERCULES DISPUTING WITH 

Mars (No. 05). 1: 1. 


fig. 17) gives a scene from a comedy, not improbably the mock- 
marriage scene from the fourth act of the Casino, of Plautus. The 
steps leading up to the door of the house divide the actors into two 
groups. On the left is the bridegroom (Olympio ?) with his mule, 
in preparation for his departure into the country. On the right 
comes the marriage procession approaching a woman (Pardalisca J ) 
who stands by the sftjts. First walks a Silenu*. carrying a Cupid 
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by raising him 
the common height of men. 


quered valour can ne'er be terrified.” 1 The characters speak in 
iambic verse. * * 

( b) Figures of actors and masks.—In tragedy the actors 
probably wore a dress differing from that of the spectators only in 
a certain richness of materiffl and colour, and in an adherence to 
the fashion of an earlier period. 

Two features, however, distin¬ 
guished them in appearance from 
ordinary men, the buskin (KoOopvos) 
or high-soled boot, and the tragic 
mask. The use of the former 
(which increased in height as 
time went on) was due to a desire 
to enhance the wearer’s dignity 
somewhat above 
The 

wearing of the mask was brought 
about chiefly by tradition, partly 
bv the great size of ancient 
theatres, which rendered some 
.easily recognized type of face a 
practical necessity. The tragic- 
mask (fig. 22 below, right) was 
usually surmounted by a high 
projection over the forehead, 
called the onkos, on which the 
hair was raised to a height varying 
with the social position of the 
character. The mask illustrated 
(No. 56) is of ivory and finely 
worked. It is a mask such as 
would have been worn by some 
king in tragedy, an Agamemnon 
or a Kreon. The general appear¬ 
ance of a tragic actor is finelv 
brought before us by an ivory 

statuette (not in the Museum) which was found near Rieti, a place 
about 35 miles X.E. of Rome (fig. 19). The elaborately embroidered 
robe is coloured blue, and the onkos, mask, and buskins are clearly 
seen. (Mon. dell' Inst, xi.^1. 13.) , 

1 Adesse ultorem nati m[e] credas mei. g 

[ Invicjtit virtus misquaTni) terreri polish 



Fig. 21. —Terracotta Statuette of 
Comic Actor (Slave?) (No. (>1). 
Ht. ■‘H in. 
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The figures of actors and the comic masks exhibited under the 
glass shade and in Table-Case K bring before us the different 
characters prominent in Athenian ,< omedy of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C.. and in the Roman comedy derived from it. It was 
a comedy of everyday life, in which' the same well-known types 
were constantly reappearing. Such were the parasite (No. 57), 
who bears all the marks of a fondness for good living, and carries 
a flask and a ham : the glutton (Nos. 58 and 59), distinguished 
by his large padded stomach; the money-lender (No. 60), with 
his acute and cunning expression, grasping his purse tightly by 
his side with both hands, and partially concealing it benpath his 



Elf, ■'.• j . ■ -jC'omic, Semitic, ax i) Tragic Masks (Non. <V>, <Ki, j(j). Ca. 

cloak (fig. 20). The adventures of the slave and his punishments 
were a favourite theme with poets of the new comedy. No. 61 
(fig. 21) may represent the trusted elderly slave aghast at the 
misdoings of his young master. A still greater favourite is the 
runaway slave who seeks refuge from his irate master in the 
protection <H the altar. The bronze statuette (No. 62) and the 
terracotta (No. 63) show him seated on the altar, and in No. 64 
his hands are tied behind him. A typical comic mask (No. 65) 
is illustrated above (fig. 22, left), characterised bv its exag¬ 
gerated features, especially the.wide open mouth, the snub nose 
and thick bushy eyebrows. The satyrie plav, which of the three 
kinds of Greek drama kept nearest m spirit to the eailv Rionvsi.ie 
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village revel, is illustrated by the satvric masks (Xo. 66 ; fig. 22, 
centre), with their fiigh upstanding hair and semi^bestial features, 
as well as by the masks of the bald-headed Seilenos, the constant 
companion of Dionysos in lik revels. 

Most of the examples of masks shown in the case are merely 
representations. A few such as Xo. 67 with pierced eye and mouth- 
holes, and of life size, may have been intended for use Two heads 
of actors from marble reliefs (Xos. 68, 69) show to what extent 
the face of the actor could be seen, within the apertures of the mask. 

(50) Cat. of Vases, II., B 80; Jaunt. Hulk Slid.. I., pi. 7 ; (51) Cat. 
of Vases. II., B 500 ; .Joura. hl'-U. Shot.. 11., pi. 14 ; 152) ('at. of Vases, IV., 
F 269; cf. Hevdemann in Jahrb. d. arch. Inst., 1. (t886). p. 260 ft. ; 
(53) Cat. of Vases, IV.. F 151 ; (54) Cat. of Lamps, 446; Cf. Froeliiler, 
Hoffman Sale Cat.. 1886, p. 38, Xo. 127 ; (55) Cat. of Roman Pottery, 
51 121 ; Gazette Arch., 1877, p. 66. pi. 12. • 

On the ancient theatre generally, see Haigh. The Attic Theatre, win. 
3. where references to literature will be found. For Masks, see Daremberg 
and Saglio, Diet., s.v. Persona. 


IV.—SHIPPING. 

(Wall-Cases 94-97.) 

As early as the eighth century before Christ the Greeks 
possessed powerful war-vessels propelled by numerous oarsmen. 
These appear on vases of that date, as for example on a large bowl m 
of Bopotian fabric (described below in connection with chariots, 
j). 16ft), which shows such a ship with its double line of rqjvers and 
a man at the stern managing the big steeiing-oars. The crew of 
this vessel seems to have numbered some forty men. 1 A more 
finished representation of early Greek ships is seen on a cup 
(Xo. 70) of the end of the sixth eentuiv u.<\ (figs. 23, 24). where 
the contrasted builds of the war galley and the merchantman are 
clearlv indicated. The war galley has two rows of eleven and 
twelve oars respeetively. The merchantman has no Towers, but 
is entirely dependent on its sail. It has a high-built hull, suited 
for holding cargo. In each we see the steersman at the stem 
with his two steeiing-oars. Beside him is the ladder for embarking 
and disembarking A terracotta mo.del ship from Cyprus (Xo. 71 ; 
fig. 25) of about this period shows the soeket for the mast and the 
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high poop for the steersman, with the remains of an iron oar. This 
vessel is doubtless intended for a merchantman. The numerous 
small terracotta boats (Xo. 72) found with this merchant vessel at 
Amathus give a good idea of th? fishing boats of the time 
(Case 91: see frontispiece). These boats are also interesting a> 
reminding us of the legend that Kinyras. king of Cyprus, promised 
Mc-nelaos to send fifty ships to lielj* the Creeks against Troy. He 
sent but one, carrying forty-nine others of terracotta, manned by 
terracotta figures. After the taking of Troy, Agamemnon is said 
to have made it his first business to punish Kinyras for his trickery. 
It would seem that the story must have been based on knowledge 
of the fact thaf terracotta boats were a product of Amathus. It 



Flo. g:!.- 1 Kuu.y Ci i;i i.k WuiSme (No. 70). 


is hard to suppose that it is merely a coincidence. The small model 
war-galley (Xo. 73) from Corinth, containing wamors armed with 
circular shields, is interesting from the place of it.- discovery, tor 
Corinth was traditionally an early shipbuilding centre, and triremes 
are said to have been first built at that < itv.' 

The use of triremes (ships with triple arrangement of oars) did 
not become common among the Creeks till the earlier prut of the 
fifth century lt.r. This was the typical Creek warship of the period 
of the Peloponnesian war. and the anangement of the rowers in it 
has given rise to much controversy. The crew (according to one 
view) consisted of two hundred rowdis, sixtv-two on the highest 
(> tier (fipaiLTiu), fifty-four on the middle (^vyrm). and liftv-four on 


1 Time., i. Hi. 


the lowest ( OaXa / xb - at ), as well as thirty who were apparently 
stationed on the highest deck [irep a eu>). The best ancient repre¬ 
sentation of the rowers in a trireme is that given on a relief in 
Athens, of which a cast is shown here (Xo. 74 ; Case 91). The 
upper oars pass over the gunwale, the second and third linos (if 
these are oars) through port-holes. In the frireme the ram was of 
the greatest importance, an I much attention was devoted to 
strengthening it. An excellent illustration of the prow of a trireme 
is to be seen in the terracotta vase from Vulci (Xo. 75 ; fig. 26). 
Here are an upper and a lower ram, each "armed with three teeth ; 
the curved ornament above the ram has been broken away. The pro¬ 
jections on either side of the handles of the vase, decorated with a 



woman's head, would serve as a protection to the oars. The eye on the 
side is a prominent decoration in Creek ships. Tt is seen on’the ship 
painted on the vase 15 OOS in Case (Xo. 76). from which the diver 
is preparing to jump, and has survived even to the present dav, 
for eyes are still found painted on the bows of Mediterranean 
fishing boats. The eyes are. often supposed to be a defence against 
the evil eye, but the exact position they occupy on each*side of the 
prow is suggested by the almost inevitable analogy between the 
prow of a vessel and the head of an animal, Roman ships did not 
differ very materially from Creek ships, but a special class of swift 
ships with two banks of oars was adopted from Lilmrnian pirates 
who inhabited the islands off Illyria, and thes» ships were called 
Liburnian galleys. A figure-head in •bronze from a Roman ship,* 
found in the sea off Actium. is shown in Case '.Mi (X > 77). It 
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represents Minerva, and probably belonged to .some ship sunk in 
the great battle between Oetavian and Antonv in 31 i:.c. 

“ ft 



Fn.. JO. Tuusacoi 1 \ Muiu.l or Mliicuani-mul' (Xu. 71 i. L. 1J m. 



Fn. Jfi. V\si in mi Form or \ I’now nj \ Tiuni mi- i\., 7.',). j J: <3 j n 

A fragment of a relief i>oni a sareoglugiis diow< a lloinan 
t rheme, with a figure of a swan in relief on the prow (No 78) 
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Some lamps placed in Cases 96. 97 give interesting pictures of 
Roman harbours. *In one (Xo. 79 ; fig. 27), a ship is seen entering 
the harbour, which is indicated Sy a light-house on the left. Of the 
crew of six, one is seated hiojli on the stern, blowing a trumpet to 
announce the ship's approach : before him is the steersman, and 
next come three men furling the sail. Tl)£ man in the bows is 



preparing to let down the anchor. Another lamp (Xo. 80 ; fie. 28) 
shows a harbour with buildings on the quay. A fisherman in 
a small boat holds a rod'and line in his right hand, and a fish 
which he has just caught in his left. Before him is a man 
on shore just about to east- a net into the water. In the 

third lamp (Xo. 81) Cupid is seen in a boat, hauling in his net, 
from the water. * • 
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A lharble lavei (Xo. 82). originally decorated with a relief of 
Asklepios. llv»iei«x and Telesphoios. has been .subsequently sculptured 
with votive dedications foi a fair*voyaue. On the left, Poseidon 
stands on a ship, with a suppliant before him. on the mht is a ship 
running before the wind. The inscriptions invoke "nod voyages 
for Theodoulos and Pecjius Psyehario" 


A 



Fid. 2 s.--Kom\n FiMiiitMiN in \ Hmu'.omi (Xo. Hii. Dmin. 3^ m. 

(70) ('of. of ]Vis#N. If.. {{ 470 : Ihiremher" and Sa^lio, fi^r. -7282: (71 ) 
Excovofow s m Copto p. 112. fiir. MU, No. 12 ; (72) thol. ; (74) ( of. of 

Sculpt on , Ilf., 2701 ; (7*7) ( 'ot. of 77 noi ottos, D 201 ; (70) ('of if 1 o vr .s, 

II., B -70S ; (77) ( of. of liioov*, 870 ; Tori'. Aunt of Ship'*, pi. S, 41 ; 
(78) JMaremhfT.ii and Saidio, li^. .7277 ; (70) Cot. of Lump*, 1140; (SO) 
Cot. of Lam])*, .727 : (81) Cot. of Lomp-<, 0.74. 

Oil ancient ships ucnciallv, see Toir, inriml Ship*, and ait. Xmt\ 

in Daremberif and S.urho ; \\ . \\ . Tam in •hunt). Jhif. Shot ., XXV., 

pp. 177. 204 fh ; A. 15. Cook in Comh Comp, to C};. Shut., 7 rd.. p. OfJT 11. 
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V.-RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION. * 

(Wall-Cas^s 98-106.; 

The wide .subjects of Rejigion anil Superstition are naturally 
represented in a fragmentary way in the few case devoted to them 
in this collection. They are roughly clas^tied in the following 
description, into groups, viz. :— 

(1) Implements and methods of worship. 

(2) Votive offerings. • 

(3) Superstition and Magic. , 
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Implements and methods of workup. 

Altars, > ti-. —The larger altars (and sepulchral chests of altar 
form) will be found in the sculpture galleries. Here we have 

(Xo. 83) a small altar, from Dcdona, . * _ 

inscribed as belonging to all the gods, 1 
and various model altars, probably used 
in some cases for the burning of incense. 

An interesting example (Xo. 84) of 
the practice of dedicating altars to 
•members of Roman Imperial houses is 
furnished by the inscription (fig. 29) in 
the lower part of Case 98. It formed the 
front of a marble altar, and is dedicated 
to the Imperial Fortune by a freedman 
named Antonins, who was in charge of 
the ” Department of Petitions.” for the 
safe return of the Emperor Bcptimius 
Severus, his wife Julia Domna, and his 
sons Caracalla and (Jeta. But so far 

as Geta was concerned, the Imperial 
Fortune was not propitious. He was 
murdered by his brother Caracalla, and His name was erased 
front this, as from all other inscriptions throughout the Roman 
Empire, by Caracalla's edict. The date of the insciiption is about 
200 a. i). 

In Case 102 is an altar (Xo. 85) dedicated to the Bona Dea of 
Anneanum (a town in Etruria) by C. Tullius Hesper and Tullia 
Restituta. The Bona Dea was a goddess specially invoked by women. 
Hence we mav suppose that ft was Tullia Restituta more particularly 
who sh >\ved her thankfulness by this dedication. 

1 T(*I<W Tree ran' fkc.ii' oOf • 


Flu. 29. — Aivi.ir Dedicated 
F ou the Safe Hftcus of 
Seftimius snr.iivs and 
his Family (No. S4). 
Ht. 2 ft. 7 ill. 
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In "Case US avotwo (>x.nu[iles (Nos. 86. 87) of a combined lam]) 
and altar, for use in domestic shrines, probably of late Roman date. 1 
In one of these the basin for Libations is supported on a pine-cone. 
Akin to these is the small limestone cor^e and altar from the (Jvrenaica. 

Xo. 88 (fig. 30) is a bronze representing an attendant leading 
a pig to sacrifice. Tjie pig (as well as the sheep and the bull) 
was a favourite sacrificial animal among the Romans. At the lustral 
ceremony of the sxocetaunlia, the bull, sheep, and pig were driven 
round the farmer s fields to keep them free from blight and disease. 
Certain deities, notably .Persephone and the Bona Rea. had swine 



Fk. so. —Aii'Lnuaxt Diuvixu [‘it, to 
s.iniiKiu: (Xo SH). Itt. 4 in. 


as their special victims. In ( use ID ) will be seen a terracotta 
votive pig (Xo. 89) found in the precinct of Remoter and Perse¬ 
phone atVKnidos. 

In ( ase'.'S is an elaborate model m terracotta of a temple laver 
from Cyprus (No. 90). In Case 100 is a terracotta model of a 
sacred table (Xo. 91, fig. 31). set with a set vice of vessels for the 
sanctuary. 

Bronze Iin jjUihc nls. A series of eailv Italic bronze implements 

, 1 Similar objects have been found in the Catacombs. Cf. Xerouv 

d'Agincourt, Smni ihnnj d. J/rnhunfler d. Sail pi nr, pi. viii., liy 21. 
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(No. 92), raav have been used in sacrifice. Those with the-curved 
claws were probably used for taking boiled meats out of a caldron. 
They remind us of the five-profiged sacrificial forks mentioned in 
Homer, and of the custom of the Jewish priests" son ants as described 
in the Book of Samuel: ” The priest's servant came, while the flesh 
was in seething, with a fleshhook of three teeth in his hand : and 



Fk,. SJ. Tvbj.e wjru Si:itv rcE op Vessels (No. ’Jl) a: 3. 

he struck it into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, or pot; all that the 
fleshhook brought up the priest took therewith." 1 On the right 
are three bronze gridirons. These, like the lieshhook.s, originally 

' Of. <V*A»s Tf>iKw\ms as the measure of a sacrificial perquisite, in 
the inscriptions of Cos. Patou A Hicks, hixrrr. of Cox. No. 37, 1. 53 ; So* 
405, I. 14. * * 
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had wnoden handles inserted into their sockets. The meat was 
spitted upon hooks, which only remain in one instance. 

A series of implements tcrminatihg in a hand bent at the knuckles 
(Xo. 93), and a pair of tongs on wheels (Xo, 94). are probably 
meant for manipulating embers. 

Miscellaneous .—A sjnall silver model of a temple kev is shown 
in Case 100. The small alabaster statuette of a goddess with turreted 
crown (Xo. 95) is of special interest from the fact that her mouth 
and breasts are pierced, evidently with the object of allowing some 
fluid, such as milk or wine, to flow from them for the edification of 



Fio. 32.— The Dioscuri comini. -jo ike Thi oxk.ma (Xo. 98). 


her votaries. A jar (Xo. 96) contained perhaps the honey syrup, 
used in Egypt for feeding the sacred crocodiles. 

heliijlims Litrs. I'rin/ir. The fifth icnturv kvlix (Xo. 97) 
shows the gesture of the raised right hand, often used in prayer, 
llie young athlete, whose oil-flask hangs behind him, is probablv 
]naying before the altar. That athletes entered upon their tasks 
with extreme seriousness is clear from the oath taken by them 
befoie the image of Zeus in the Council House at Olvmpia. when 
they swore upon the cut pieces of a boar that they would be guiltv 
of no foul play, in the Greek view athletics and religion wereverv 
closely connected. 

The Lertklrnuiiim, or Theoxenia, was the ceieniony in which 
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a banquet was set, and the gods were invited to attend.. It is 
illustrated by the drawing of a lekythos (No. 98) “from Kameiros 
in Rhodes (about 500 b.c.), whk4i represents the two gods Castor 
and Pollux descending from heaven on horseback to take part in 
the festival of the Theoxenia (fig. 32). This feast, indicated by the 
couch on which they were to recline, was given in honour of the 
twin gods. Such a festival well illustrates the perfectly human 
interests which the Greeks attributed to their deities. 

Compare with this vase the cast (No. 09) of a relief in the Louvre, 
from Larissa. A man and his wife, the dedicators of the relief, 
are represented as having set out a couch, a banquet of cakes, and 
an altar. The Twins descend, heralded by Victory. Beside the 
relief is a fragment of a lamp (No. 100) incised with a dedication to 
the Dioscuri, that is. to Castor and 
inscribed base (No. 101) of a statuette 
dedicated to the Dioscuri by Euarehos 
(sixth century B.c.). 

Amjunj. — Passing now to Italic 
religious ceremonies, we may notice 
the archaic bronze statuette of an 
»‘iugur (No. 102), whose function it 
was to draw omens from the aspect of 
the heavens or the flight and cries of 
birds. He wears a cloak drawn veil- 
wise over his head, a common religious 
garb, and in his right hand holds the 
litmus or curved wand used for the 
ceremonial dividing of the heavens into quarters. In connection 
with this statuette mention should be made of an earn’ Greek 
inscription (No. 103) in the bottom of Gases 95-96. It was found 
at Ephesus, and is probably of about the same period as the 
statuette, the sixth century B.c. It gives rules for drawing lucky 
or unlucky' omens from the flight of birds. The principal signs 
are the flight from right to left or vice ri-rxn, and the raising or 
lowering of the bird’s wing. # 

Shrines. In Cases 100, 101 a series of terracotta shrines is 
exhibited. They were doubtless for household use, employed in 
much the same way as modern images of the Madonna. No. 104 
(fig. 33), from the early Greek settlement of Naukratis, in the Nile 
Delta, shows Aphrodite witlfin a shrine supported by figures of the 
Egyptian god Bes, a characteristic combination of Greek and # 
Egyptian elements. No? 105, from flmathus, in.Cyprus, is also 


Pollux. Here also is the 



Fib. .13.—Aphuodiif WITHIX 
A SHItIM'. (No. 104). -Ht. 
24 in. 
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semi-Egyptian in character, and shows a deitv surmounted by a 
winged solar disk. Another shrine from Naukratis (No. 106) 
contains the sacred Apis-hull of The Egyptians. No. 107 is an 
example of a shrine containing a baetylic.. image, that is, a stone 
worshipped as sacred. A cone resembling the one here shown was 
worshipped in the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos in Cyprus. In 
front, a small lead model shrine (No. 108) of later date, from 
Sardinia, represents Aphrodite just risen from the sea-foam and 
wringing out her hair. The circular shrine (No. 109 ; fig. 34) is 
of Roman date, from Eretria in Euboea. 
Tts form and more especially the indication 
of overlapping scale-plates on the roof 
remind us strongly of the famous temple 
of Vesta at Rome. 

In Case 101 is a bronze tablet with an 
iron chain and staple (No. 110). The 
tablet, apparently of about 200 b.c., is 
inscribed on both sides, and seems to give 
a list of statues of deities, some, such as 
Yezkei, peculiar to the Samnites. others, 
such as Ceres and Hermes, of widely' 
spread worship. It is a most important- 
monument of the Oscan dialect, a lan¬ 
guage spoken bv the early Italic tribes 
whose chief centre was the mountainous 
country above Campania. It was found at 
Agnone (Bovianum Vetus) in the Samnite 
territory. 

Votive Offerings. 

A votive offering is a present made to a deity, in order 
to secure some favour for the future, to avert anger for a past 
offence, or to express gratitude for a favour received. This last 
purpose includes offerings made in fulfilment of a vow, the vow 
being a kind of contract between the individual and the god. This 
comes out most dearly in the Roman expression roti reus —" con¬ 
demned to pay a vow "—applied to those whose prayer had been 
granted, and who now had to fulfil (heir promise made in time of 
stress and difficulty. Votive offerings cover the whole field of life, 
and may include persons, lands, buildings, or objects specially 
appropriate either to the god or to the person who makes the 
dedication. 




Fro. 34.— Ti.rhacoi J'a 
Model Siirixi-. (No. 
10D). Ht. tin. 
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Very frequently the vow was made by some person stricken 
with disease, and it is to such a cause that we owe the numerous 
votive offerings representing some part of the human body. 

The constant streams of these offerings made the ancient temples 
depositories of all kinds of objects, ranging from jewels of great 
price and high artistic merit to the roug-hest terracotta figure. 
In the Gold Ornament Room (Case 19) is a magnificent gold pin of 
the Ptolemaic period inscribed with a dedication to Aphrodite of 
Paphos, showing that the offering was’the result of a vow made by 
Eubule, the wife of Aratos. and one Tamisa. Overcrowding led to 
periodical clearances of objects of the least intrinsic value. To 
prevent things dedicated returning to the uses of ctunmon life, they 
were frequently broken and thrown into heaps. This accounts 
for the masses of debris, consisting chiefly of terracottas and vases, 
which have been found within the precincts of great sanctuaries. 

The vast accumulations of treasure in the various temples 
naturally demanded careful cataloguing, labelling and supervision 
on the part of the temple officials (see examples of marble labels 
from the sacred enclosure of Demeter at C'nidos). From time to 
time elaborate inventories were drawn up, and (after the manner 
%f ancient documents) inscribed on stone. Such inventories have 
been discovered in large numbers at Delos. Athens, and elsewhere. 
An example is shown in the lower part of Case 97, being an inventory 
(No. Ill) of various garments dedicated to Artemis Brauronia, 
who had a shrine upon the acropolis of Athens. We know that it 
was the custom of women after childbirth to dedicate garments to 
Artemis, and in particular to Artemis Brauronia. That the 
garments were often anything but new is %hown by the fact that 
several are described as " in rags. A typical extract ^rom the 
inscription may be given: "A purple dress, with variegated 
chequer pattern. Dedicated by Thvaene and Malthake.’’ The 
entries range in date from 350 to 311 «.('. 

The principal objects here exhibited as illustrating the ancient 
custom of dedication may now be mentioned. In Wall-Case 96 is 
an inscription of the fifth century n.c. (No. 112) found in the ruins 
of the temple of Poseidon on Cape Taetiaron in Lakonia. It 
records the dedication bv one Theares of a slave named Kleogenes 
to the temple-service of Poseidon. The names of an ephoros , 
probably an official of the temple, and of a witness are added. In 
some cases the dedication of a slave to a. god is equivalent to 
enfranchisement. r • 

h f Among votive'offerings specially appropriate to flic god, we have 
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already mentioned the reliefs dedicated for a good voyage (Xo. 82) 
and the Theoxenia relief (Xo. 99). The pedestal (Xo. 112"), 
with an inscription that it was restored " whether sacred to god or 
goddess," is a parallel to the altar inscribed with a dedication " to 
an unknown god," which caught the eye of St. Paul when he was 
viewing the antiquities of Athens. 

In the bottom of Case 102 is the base of a statuette (Xo. 113 ; 
fig. 35) found at Curium in Cyprus. It bears an inscription, 
written both in Greek and in the native Cypriote syllabic 
characters : " Ellooikos,- the son of Poteisis. dedicated this as a 
vow to Demeter and the Maid." The inscription is of the fourth 
century b.c., ail'd is of special interest on account of its bilingual 
character. Two other large objects in marble of a votive character 
are exhibited in the bottom of Cases 103 and 104 respective!v. 
The chest-like stool (Xo. 114) was offered by a priestess named 
Philis to Persephone, the basket (Xo. 115) by one Xeno to Demeter 



Flo. So.—B ask with Dedicaiiox ro Dkmi.ter and Pr.usi.ruoxE (No. 11S) 


and Persephone. The basket is dedicated with peculiar fitness to 
the goddesses of corn and fruit, for it was in such woven baskets 
that the ears of corn were ingathered. while the chest is also 
closely associated with Demeter and Persephone, who are frequentlv 
represented seated on it. Roth of these hist objects were found by 
Sir Charles Newton in the precinct of Demeter at Knidos in Asia 
Minor. 

We now turn to the votive offerings personal to the donor, and 
we find that not infrequently, where the oh|cct itself is perishable, 
or otherwise- unsuitable as an offering, a sculptured representation 
takes its place. 

Two curious examples of such dedicatorv tablets (Xos. 116,117) 
are seen in the casts placed in the upper and lower parts respectively 
of Case 101. The originals, from Nlavpehori. probably the site of 
the ancient Amyklae near Sparta, are in the Hall of Inscriptions. 
'The first was dedicated by Anthusa. daughter of Damaemdos. a 
v tt xTTiiTpui or under-tire woman in the servile of a temple, possible 
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that of Dionysos, for we know that this god had, a temple near 
Amvklae, which none but women might enter. On the relief is a 
series of objects connected with the toilet, such as a mirror, a 
comb, a box of cosmetics, a*case containing a sponge, a pair of 
slippers, etc. Possibly the dedicator was in charge of objects of 
this nature. The other relief, from the same place, was dedicated 
by a priestess named Claudia Ageta, daughter of Antipater, and 
shows a very similar series of objects. Both these reliefs are of 
Imperial date. 



Fin. —Tritn \cotia. Modkl of thi: In'ii.knal Oic.ass (No. lgg). 1 ; A 


A similar substitution of a representation for the object is 
found in the series of offerings which commemorate recovery from 
disease or bodily injury. The upper part of Cases 103-lSti contains 
a set of marble reliefs (No. 118) found at the foot of the Pnyx at 
Athens, the rocky semicircular meeting-place of the Athenian people. 

They are dedicated by women Kutychis. Isias. Olympias, and others 
- to Zeus the Highest, and have representations of various parts of * 
the human 1 ody, such as eyes, breasts, arms, etc. These reliefs, which 
arc of Roman date, are clearly thank-offerings for recovery from* 
disease. There must have Icon a regular trade in these models, for • 
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Clement of Alexandria, writing about 200 a d.. (talks of " those who 
manufacture ears and eyes of precious wood and dedicate them to the 
gods, setting them up in their temples. 1 Xo. 119, from a shrine 
of Asklepios in Melos, is a relief representing a left leg. dedicated, 
as the inscription shows, by way of thank-offering to the deities of 
healing. Asklepios and Hygieia. Next it is a small relief from 
Cyrene (Xo. 120), showing a right ear. There are several other 
objects here exhibited which were probably offered by grateful 
votaries in return for healing mercies. Such ate the bronze 
ticket with a bronze leg suspended from it (Xo. 121). inscribed 
with the mint" of the donor f aledus. and two arms with a chain 



Flu. H7. — Set i.t'Tcni.i) Lock* oi Hub Driiievrnn in I’dm mo\ |X<> l-J.-Sh 
* lit. nj in. 

for suspension. In Case- 10b and 10(i a whole senes of tenacotta 
votive hands, feet, eves, breasts, etc, doubtless represenis the 
thank-offerings of the poorer classes. With these is a curious 
terracotta model (Xo 122; fig. hi) of the lungs (a), limit ( it), 
liver (c). k'dnevs (n), spleen (k). and other internal organs of the 
human bodv. Though primarilv of a votive i h.iraeter. it is ot 
cotlsj lerahle interest to the student of ancient anatoniv. A votive 
relief of rather different character n placed on the upper shelf. 
It represents two plaited locks of hair dedicated (as the inscription 
rilords) by l’hilomhrotos and Aphthonetos. sons of I hinomaehns, 
to Poseidon, god of tin* sea (Xo. 123 : lie. -’IT). It was a common 


Strom., v. bHlj. 
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custom in Greet-? t # o dedicate liair at important crises eft life, 
particularly to deities connected with water. Achilles, on the 
death of Patroklos, shore off for fiim the hair he was growing long 
as an offering to the river Spejicheios. 1 2 

Other objects illustrating the frequency and variety of Greek 
and Homan dedications may best be described in approximately 
chronological order. Two objects, which are more fully dealt 
with in other sections, may here be mentioned. In the sixtli 
centurv b.c. the athlete Exoidas dedicated to the Dioscuri, 
patrons of athletic exercise, the bronze diskos (fig. 50: Xo. 157) 
with which he had conquered ” the high-souled " Kephallenians in 
athletic contest. The helmet, dedicated by Hieron 'after his naval 



Fn;. is. —Buoxzr Vorni' IIakk (No. 124). L. 2:) in. 
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victory off Kyme. has been already described (p. 8). Otlufr votive 
helmets are shown in Cases 114-5. For the votive spearheads (?) 
see j). 9. The huntsman, no less than the athlete and the warrior, 
felt that the gods took an intimate part in his successes. This 
is illustrated bv the inscribed bronze model of a hare in Case 103, 
with its head thrown back in the death agony (Xo. 124 : fig. 38). 
The Ionic letters, of about 480 b.c.. read : " Hephaestioi^dedicated 
me to Apollo of Friene." - This offering reminds us of another 
exhibited in the left-hand wall-case in the Greek Ante-Room down¬ 
stairs. A small limestone statuette, found on the site of the Greek 

1 //. xxiii. 141 f. : 

<TTU$ (ITTUl'C V$€ 7 Tl'plji £ai'&i)V <!7TfK61/K1TO \IUTT]V. 

T1)V pa ^TT(f>\€lO) 77l>Tll(l(t) T7/Xf 6oiO(T(lV. • 

2 fa) ’ArroXAtom rw p av(&i]K€i' 'll(f)iutrTiu>v, 



settlement of Xaukiatis in’Egypt, repiesenr^ a young huntsman 
with two hoars* and two hares slung over Ins shoulders. It is 



Fig. '30.—Taiwi i. wim Dkhicvjihs by Lniunos (Xo. lggi. 1. ■>. 


inscrihed " A dedication hv Kallias - probably to Aphrodite, 
since it was found w ithin her precinct ((’fit. of Seali>t.. I.. 118). 



Fin 10.- llnoNZi. Vomr A\|- 
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Other interesting Greek dedi¬ 
cations of an early date are the 
bronze tablet (Case 10.j : No. 125; 
fig. 3!>) found in Corfu, with an 
inscription showing it to he an 
offering by one Lophio.s ’ : the 
silver ingot (No. 126) dedicated 
to Zeus Lykaeos (Zeus " the wolfs 
god ") by I’rygon: and the elaborate 
axe-head (No. 127: tig. 10). found 
m Calabria, which bears an insciip- 
tion recording that it was \owed 
to Hera of the Plain by Kyniskos. a 
■■ cook, a> a tenth of his earnings 
(sixth century n. 

The two bronze bulls (Nos. 128 
and 129) are offerings made bv 
Greeks to an Egyptian deitv. 
They were dedicated bv Greeks 
named respectively Sokvdes and 
Theodoras, and represent the sacred 
bull Apis, worshipped at .Memphis 
in Egypt as an incarnation of the 
god Ptah. The offering of Sokvdes 
is heie illustrated (Fig 11) ! 


1 .\u<jji6\' fi avedifKt, ? 

~ Ttiff "IIg.is i(t f xW c)it r«* fV 7T€oij on ? v fic iiVffyjice 

j i Fepywv \ F)€Kurtiv. 

Inscribe !\ : T<w iiui/fTri /x (ivttrrturt 
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Notice tlie elaborate saddle-cloth, and the wings pf the Egyptian 
scarabaeus and hawk engraved on the bull’s back. The date of 
these bronzes is the late sixth or early fifth century b.c. The 
Greeks must have become acquainted with the worship of Apis 
in the seventh century b.c., when they served King Psammetichos I. 
as mercenaries. That monarch was a fervent worshipper of the god, 
and built a great temple for him at Memphis. Herodotus 1 mentions 
the courts where the bull was kept, and says that the Greeks called 



Fro. 41.—Bnox/.u Yo’Iine Buli, (No. lit). Ht. 4 in. 

him " Epaphos.” The bull dedicated by Sokvdes was found in the 
Nih> Delta, that dedicated by Theodoras at Athens. 

The two bronze wheels in Case 103 each bear a votive inscription 
The earlier (No. 130), said to have been found near Argos, was 
perhaps an offering to the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux, the divine 
patrons of athletic contests) by Eudanios, a victor in a chariot race. 
The other (No. 131; fig. 12) comes from the temple of the Kabeiri 
at Thebes, and is dedicated by Xenon and Pyrrhippa to Kabeiros 
and the Child. The bronze bell (No. 132, fig. 43) is from the same 
temple, and was likewise offered bv one Pyrrhias to Kabeiros and • 

1 ii. 153. 
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the Child. Tlic # Kabeiri were deities of ;i mystic and subterranean 
character, who at Thebes apparently became closely connected 
with Dionysos, the wine-god. That a large element of burlesque 
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entered into their worship can be seen from the vases discovered 
on the site of their shrine (Second Vase Doom, B 77 and 76). 

Near this tablet art several Roman dedications. Three curious 
silver-gift plaques, probably of the second century after Christ 
(Nos. 133-135), found at Ileddernhoim, near 

a Frankfurt-on-.Main. were dedicated to .Jupiter 

Dolichenus. At first merely a local god. origin¬ 
ating in the town of Roliche in Comtnagene, 
near the huphratcs, lie later acquired consider¬ 
able popularity throughout the Roman Umpire, 
and his worship was carried far and wide hv 
the Roman legionaries, who were largelv instru¬ 
mental in conveying these Oriental worships 
to the West. The silvei tablet illustrated 
(No. 133 : fig. 41) shows Jupiter Bohehenus in 
a shrine, holding thunderbolt and sceptre 
with the eagle at his teet. The inscription’ 
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written in somewhat defective Latin, 1 runs : “ To Jupitec, best 
and greatest, of Doliche. where iron has its birth." Dedicated by 
Flavius Fidelis and Q. Julius Tbsstimus by command of the god 
on behalf of themselves an*! their families." As often in late 
Latin inscriptions. E is written | |. Another tablet (very 
fragmentary) shows the god in trappings of war, holding double- 



Fit.. IF Sii.m.u IYv« 4 >i’k I)kdk \ikd ro -frmrn 
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axe and thunderbolt, and standing on a bull (Xo. 135). He is 
being crowned by Victory. The presence of mines in ?forth Syria 
will account for the recurring phrase, “Where iron has its birth/' 
A series of similar dedications to Mars and Vulcan, which were 
found at Barkway in Hertfordshire, is exhibited in the Room of 
Homan Britain. Examples are shown in Case 104 of a third series 

1 I(ovi) O(ptimo) M(aximo) Dolicheno, u hi ferrum nascit in-. Flaiiu* 
Fidelis et Q. Iulius Fossftra.us ex imperio ipsi us pro se et suos (-Hr). 
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(No. 136. tie. 45), part of a great hoard found at Juda Hissur 
(Pesdnus) in (lalatia. These have figures of Helios. Selene, and 
Mithras. The last-named deitv w*as the Persian god of light He 
did not thoroughly win his wav inti^ the Roman world until the 
second century after Christ. But. once established, he proved 
himself of far-reaching power. Mithiaism had in its litual many 
points of resemblaiKe to that of Christianity, and in the third and 
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fouith centuries after Christ pioved a most foimidalile ti\.d to 
the sjiread of Christian doetrines. A memmial of Mithras is seen 
in the large bmnze tablet (No. 137) in Case 1 ( 15 . Its top is do< orated 
with knife and libation-bowl 'Ihe inscription, of about the third 
century after Christ, tells us that it was dedicated to Sextus I’nni- 
peius Maximus by priests of Mithras. He had held offices m the 
Mithraic priesthood. 

There are several small bronze tablets in Case 105 with dedleatorv 
or religious inscriptions. Aim.uigthem maybe mentioned No. 138 
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offered to Juno by a freedman named 0. Valerius Minandft - . and 
■ • * • 

Xo. 139, an oval bronze seal with a design representing the Emperor 

Philip (244-9 a.d. ; mentioned al5ove. p. 10, in connection with the 
bronze diploma), his wife Otaeijia. and their son Philip. The inscrip¬ 
tion shows that the seal belonged to the leligious society of the 
Breisean Mvstae. who apparently sealed on behalf of the city of 
Smyrna, where was a synod of the Mvstae of the Breisean Dionysos. 
Xo. 140 is the result of a vow made bv Hedone. the maid-servant 
of M. Crassus. to Feronia. a goddess clos'elv connected with freedmen 
and freedwomen. 1 Her temple at Terracina, on the west coast of 
Italy, was specially associated with the manumission of slaves. 

It is likely, therefore, that Hedone's vow had something to do with 
her manumission. Dedications were made for safe journevs bv 
land or by sea. In Xo. 141. dedicated by P. Blattius Creticus 
to Jupiter Poeninus. whose sanctuary was at the summit of the 
Great Kt. Bernard Pass, we have one of a number of offerings 
by travellers encountering the dangers of the Alps. In Xo. 142 
we have a votive offering in the shape of a bronze plate, made to the 
Lares or gods of the house by l). Carminius Optntus. The Lares 
are represented in art as youthful male figures, holding a earnaeopia 
•or horn of plenty, and a plate (patera) |see Case 52 of the Bronze 
Room, and Xo. 143]. The offering of a plate was peculiarly 
appropriate, for with the Penates these gods were supposed to ensure 
the food-supply of the family. 

In Case 10b note the series of lead figuiines (modelled on both 
sides). They represent warriors with helmet, cuirass, shield, sword, 
and greaves. These figurines (Xo. 144). probably of the seventh 
to sixth centuries b.c., were found at Amelia (Amelia) in Umbria. 
It is probable that they are of a votive character, though it lias 
been suggested that they are the prototypes of the modern tin 
soldier. Verv similar figurines have been discovered near Sparta, 
on the site of the Mcnelaon. and more recently on the site of the 
temple of Artemis Orthia bv members of the British School at 
Athens. 

Superstition and Magic. As the simple faith :*i tlm gods 
decayed in the Greek and Homan wmlds. compensation was 
largely sought in the dark rites of superstition and magic. 1 he 
antiquities in Cases 105. 10fi, indicate some of the forms which 
such superstition took. Prominent among them was the practice 
of writing down curses on lead or talc with a view to the injury 

1 Cf. Livy, xxii. I. IS: . . ut libel tiling et ipsae, unde Feroniae donum * 
darctur. peruniam pro facultatibus suis confcrrcnt. 
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of thofre against whom the writer conceived that he liad a grudge. 
These tablets were called in Latin ibiixioiics, because they were 
suppose to fix down, as it were, the hated enemy. The impre¬ 
cations written on them usually run in fonnulae, and the gods 
implored to work the ruin are naturally those of the nether regions. 
In later times especially, all manner of obscure and barbarous 
demons are introduced. The examples of these tablets here 
exhibited probably belong to the last three centuries before Christ. 
They come from various' quarters —Kmrlos, Ephesus. Curium 
in Cyprus, Kyme in S. Italy, and Athens. Those found by Sir 
Charles Newton at Knidos may he taken as typical. In one case 
a certain Antigone, in order to dear herself from the charge of 
having attempted to poison Asklepiades, invokes curses upon 
herself if the accusation he true. In another. Aitemeis devotes to 
Demeter, Persephone, and all the gods associated with Demeter, 
the person who withholds garments entrusted to him. These 
tablets (Xo. 145) appear to have been nailed to the walls of the 
sacred precinct of Demeter, where they were found. In the case 
of a tablet from Athens, the iron nail which fastened it to the wall 
is still preserved. 

Xails themselves were highly esteemed as instruments of magic.- 
Ovid, for instance, says that Medea (the typical witch) made 
waxen effigies of absent foes, and then drove nails into the vital 
parts. 1 Examples of magical nails are seen in the series of bronze 
nails (Xo. 146) covered with cabalistic inscriptions and signs, 
and sometimes showing a strange mixture of Judaism and Paganism, 
as wdien Solomon and Artemis are invoked together. They mav 
be attributed to the Gnostics, a sect which arose in the second 
century 'after Christ. Their claim was that, by a combination 
of various religious beliefs, they arrived at the onlv true knowledge 
of divine things. The magic nail has in one case (Xo. 147) been 
used to fasten a bronze lamp, decorated with a head of Medusa, 
into a socket. 

On the shelf above will be noticed a number of bronze hands 
(Xo. 148^ fig. 46). They are right hands, represented with the 
thumb and first two fingers raised. On them are numerous magic 
symbols in relief, such as the snake, the lizard, and the tortoise. 
The hand illustrated (fig. 46) is , overed with such sinus 
prominent among which are the serpent with the cock's comb! 
the. pine-cone, the frog, and the winged cadureus. One of the 
hands bears the inscription " Zougaras dedicated me to Sabazius 
' Ov., U,r. vi. !l[ f. 
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in fulfilment of a vow ” ; another “ Aristokles, a superintendent, 
to Zeus Sabazius. ’ Sabazius was a Phrygian and Thracian 
deity, whose worship was widflv spread in the Roman world. 
There can he no doubt tliaj these hands were intended to avert 
the evil eye. Sometimes the hands have instruments connected 
with the ecstatic worships of the East depicted upon them, such 
as the Phrygian flutes, the cymbals, or the sistrum. Case 106 
contains several specimens of the last-named instrument. It 
was composed of a handle and loop*shaped metal frame, across 
which passed several movable 
metal rods. When the sistrum 
was shaken the curved .ends of 
the rods came into violent contact 
with the sides of the frame and 
produced a metallic clang. The 
sistrum was used by the Egyptians 
in their religious rites, and par¬ 
ticularly in the worship of Isis. 

With the introduction of that 
worship into Italy in the first 
' century b.c., the Romans became 
familiar with it. Apuleius, a 
writer of the second century 
after Christ, mentions silver and 
gold sistra, as well as bronze. 

A silver example is here shown 
(No. 149). The decoration is often 
elaborate, a favourite ornament 
for the top being the group of 
the wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus, or the recumbent figure of 
a panther. 

To the same class of amulets as the votive hands must he 
assigned the terracotta model of a mirror, covered over with 
numerous objects of magical virtue (No. 150). Several of these 
are well-known attributes of deities, e.fj. the thunderbolt, the 
trident, the club, the crescent, and the cadueeus. The object of 
these amulets seems to have been to propitiate the deities whose 
svmbols are represented on them. 

Implements and methods of Worship. (83) B.M. laser.. 955; 
(84) r.VI., 180; (85) C.I.L., VI.. W689 ; Mas. Marbles, X., pi. 53 
.”'-87) Cut. of La flips, 1407, 1408; (91) Cf. Mazois, Poinpei, III,, 
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(N o. 148). Ht. 5.J in. 
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p. 22; jDarembcrg and .Saglio, lig. 5; (921 Helbig, Homensclus Epos, 
2nd ed.. p. 353 ; (95) Allien. Mitthcihingen. xxvi. p. .>25 : (90) Chut. Iter., 
If., p. 297 ; (97) Cat. of Vases. III.. H 114; (98) Cat. of Vases. IT.. B 033 ; 
(99) Guide to the Cast*. 327: (100) ('at. of Lamps. ] 59 : (101) B.M. Inter., 
1033; (102) Forman Bale Cat.. 1899. Xb. 55, pi. 2. : (103) B.M. laser., 
078 ; (105) Excavations in Cyprus, p. 112 : (100) Cat. of Terracottas, (.' 014 ; 
(107 ) Excavations in Cyprus, p. 113 ; (110) Cat. of Bronzes, S88. 

Votive Offerings.—dll) B.M. fuser.. 34; (112) B.M. Inner.. 
139 ; (113 ) Excavations in Cyprus, p, 04 ; (114 ) Cat. of Brulpturf.il., 
1311 ; (115) Cat. of Sculpture, if.. 1312: (110— 120) Cat. of Sculpture., I., 
799-812 ; (121 ) Cat. of Bronzes. 891 ; (123 ) Cat. of Sculpture, I., 798 ; 
(124 ) Cat. of Bronzes, 237 ; (125 ) B.M. laser., 105 : Celt, of Bronzes, 201 ; 
.(120) B.M. In scr.. 1102 ; (127) ibid., 1094 ; (128) Cut. of Bronze s, 3208 : 
(130 ) ibid., 253 ; (131 ) B.M. Inner.. 958 ; (132 ) < at. of Bronzes. 318 ; 
(133-135) Bonner Jahrb.. ('VII (1901). p. 01 tf.. pis. 0, 7; (137) Celt, 
of Bronzes, 904; (138 ) ibid.. 899; (139 ) ibid., 887 : (140 ) ibid.. 897 ; 
(141 ) ibi'l.. 895 ;' ( 142 ) ibid.. 900 : (144 ) Cf. Tod and Ware. Sparta 
Mas. Cat., p. 228 ; B.S.A.. XU., p. 322 If. 

On votive offerings generally, cf. House. Creek Vo tire ftfjeruujs. passim. 
Superstition and Magic.— (145 ) Newton. Li semen- s- at Hali¬ 
carnassus. Cnidus, and Branrhidae, p. 719 tl. ()n these <h fi.riones generally, 
see Audollent, D' jixionum Teibellae, Paris. 1904 : (140 ) Cat, of Bronzes, 
3191-3194; cf. Daremberg and Saglio. Did. des Ant., s.v. Claras ; (148) 
Cat. of Bronzes, 874-870 : cf. Arch.-ep. Mitt., II.. p. 44 tf. ; (150 ) Cat. of 
Terracottas, E 129 : Journ. Hell. Stud.. VII.. p. 44 If. 

For Greek religion, see Harrison, Pndei/owena to tin Study of Creel; 
Heliyion ; for Roman, Warde Fouler, The. Homan Fr sin nix. 


VI.- ATHLETICS. 

(Wall-Cases 107 108.) 

Athletic and pugilistic contests were already developed on Greek 
soil before the Homeric Age. Thus we have a steatite vase from 
Crete (sir Cast in First \ ase Room) with boxers in all positions. 
A pair of boxers (of about 1IOO n.e.) from a vase found at Knkonii 
in Cyprus is shown in fig. 17 (Xo. 151). In the Homeric poems 
athletic contests frequently occur, but only as isolated and unorgan¬ 
ized events, without rules or system. It was only at a much 
later date that the games were organized on lines corresponding 
to those of modern sport. At Olympia, the great festivals were 
said, according to tradition, to have begun m 77f> is.c., and it was 
from that year that the Greeks calculated their dates, reckoning 
by the periodical return of flt6 meeting eveVy fourth year. 
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The events at the games which may specially he called athletic- 
were six in number: the pentathlon (or "five cohtests ") was a 
competition made up of the jWmp, the foot-race, throwing the 
diskox, throwing the javelin, find wrestling. 1 The pentathlon was 
decided hv a system of " heats.” and the victor enjoyed a great 
reputation ns an exceptional all-round ” man. The punk rat ion 
was a combination of wrestling and 
boxing, which tended to develop the 
type of heavy professional athletes. 

The victorious athlete was held 
in high honour by his native city. 

The prize at the games was indeed of 
no value—at Olympia it was a crown 
of wild olive—but on his return home 

the victor entered the citv in triumph. „ 

. , ... . .- Em. 47 .— Boxmts or nn: i.vrr. 

feasts were held and odes were sung Mycknaf.an Pr.mon (No nn. 

in his honour, he was maintained for 

the remainder of his life, and his statue was set up in the place 
where his victory hacl been won. 

We will first deal with the events of the pentathlon in order:— 
The Jump.- - For the ancient jumping contests the competitors 
used jumping-weights (halterex). Their use is shown on the vase, 
E 499 (Xo. 152). One youth is about to leap, another stands 
waiting, and the trainer holds a short switch. On the vase E 561 




(No. 153) a youth is also on the point of leaping. Examples of 
the jumping-weights are shown. The pair in lead (Xo. 154) are 
of a type which is seen not infrequently on (Jreek vases, consisting 
of blocks of lead widened at each end. The weight for the left 
hand, which is completely »preserved, weighs 2 lb. 5 oz. ( ef. also 

' Summed u]) by Simonides (ef. Bergk, Xo. 153) iv'iKa * 

1 hX/ta. 7 ro t)u)K€Ltfi\ burtcnv, it/covra. 7711X71’. 
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fig. 53). With this pair may he compared the cast of a single stone 
jumping-weight (Xo. 154") found at Olympia and now at Berlin 
(fig. 48). It differs ftom the pair*just described, and resembles the 
type described by Pausanias. 1 who travelled through Oreeee in the 
second century of our era. as forming half of an elongated and 
irregular sphere. It probably dates from about 500 b.c. Another 
type is represented by a remarkable but cumbrous example in 
limestone, from Ivameiros in Rhodes, a long cylindrical instrument 
with deep grooves for the 'thumb and fingers, to give a firm hold 
(Xo. 155 : tig. 49). 

The Foot Race. A somewhat conventional foot race of armed 
hoplites is shown on the vase I! 143. This is a Panathenaic amphoia. 



. * 

that is, one of the two-handled vases, won. as the ins< ription 
on the other side states, at the games at Athens. They always 
bear on one side a figure of the patron goddess Athena, on the 
other a representation of the contest in which they were won. 
Many examples may be seen in the Second and Fourth 
Vase Rooms. 

ThrnuTnfi the Dmh'n/t. This was one of the oldest and most 
popular contests at the great festivals. Tt was already known in 
Homeric times, and we read of Odysseus using a disc of stone, and 
of one of iron hurled at the funeral games in honour of Patroklos ; 
but all existing exam files are in bronzo except a lead disc at Berlin 
which cannot have been used in athletics. The diskos was used. 
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not like the modern quoit, with the object of hitting a marie, but 
with a view to throwing as far as possible, as in the modern contest 
of putting the weight. * 

Existing discs vary considerably in size and weight, and were 
doubtless made to suit various degrees of strength, like modern 
dumb-bells or Indian clubs. The plain bronze example in this 
Case (Xo. 156) weighs as much as 8 lb. 13 oz. The small disc 
(No. 157 ; fig. 50), which was dedicated by Exoidas to the Dioscuri 
after a victory over his Kephallenian competitors 1 (cf. above, p. 4‘J), 
weighs only 2 lb. 12 oz. The weight used at modern athletic sports 
weighs 16 lb. and has been put 48 ft. 2 in. 

Diskos-throwing reached its greatest popularity in the sixth 
and fifth centuries, and it is to the middle of this period that the 
remarkable votive disc here 
shown (Xo. 158 ; fig. 51) 
may be assigned. It is 
engraved with finely-incised 
designs, representing on one 
side an athlete with jump¬ 
ing-weights ; on the other, 

•another holding a hurling- 
spear - in both hands. This 
disc weighs rather more 
than 4 lb. The method of 
handling the disc will be 
readily understood from the 
bronze figure and represen¬ 
tations on vases exhibited 
in this Case ; they should 
be compared with the copies 
of the famous Diskobolos 
of Mvron in the second Graeco-Koman Koom and the Gallery 
of Casts. 

Javclin-Throwimj and WrestUwj. —These sports are frequently 
shown on the ranathenaie vases already described (p. (10). Other 
names of a varied character also occur, and we find such contests 
as tilting from horseback at a suspended shield, the torch-race, 

1 'iy<n,iOnu) iidvtdijKe Sirin 9 ovpiiiv peydAoto ■ 
till pfyudepoi's,-. 

- The lines on this side appear to have been worn down and rc-eut, 
but the restorer has misunderstood the spear, and left it as a single line' 
line. 



Fiu 50.— Hiskos of Exoidas (Xo. 157(. 
Liam, ty in. 
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and races in full armour depicted. A specimen) R lot in the Second 
Vase Room) shows four athletes engaged in four out of the five 
contests of the pentathlon (ef. also'B 301 (No. 159) in this Case). 



Bofitnj, one of the most ancient contests (see above, fie. IT), 
was long practised at the games with "loves of ox-hide, which was 
torn into long strips and bound round the hand. Such wrappings, 
dike modern boxing-gloves, were intended rather to protect the wearer 
than to injure his opponent. At a later date, probably in the fourth 
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century B.c., a more dangerous ulove was introduced, in the form 
of a pad of thick leather bound over the fingers. This new form 
must have inflicted severe wounds : it is apparently used by the 
two African boxers in terracotta seen in this Case (Xo. 160) 
But in the decline of the 
Roman Empire, when 
the brutality of the 
spectators had to be 
satisfied at all costs, a 
still more cruel glove 
was invented, which had 
a heavy addition in 
metal, and must have 
been an appalling 
weapon. See the frag¬ 
ment in t e r r a c o 11 a 
(Xo. 161, tig. 52). A 
cast from a terracotta 

relief (Xo. 162) shows a statue of a victorious boxer. 

The other objects in this case are less directly connected with 
Athletics : the most noteworthy is a large bronze caldron (Xo. 163, 
fig. 53), of about the sixth century b.c., which was found at Kyme, 



Fi<;. -~jJ.- -Lacuk Boxixu-Gunr. 
(No. 101). 1 : -J. 



K7ri T"IS ( Irci/oorTm roe ‘I'dOi Afto ois cfltOi/i 1 . 

Fh,. 5:1. I’ui/.i V\si i hum tui (i*Mrs OK Onomvstos (No. 10:!). 1: 0. 

in South Italy, and was eiven as a prize at games held in that 
district. It is inscribed : " I was a prize at the games of Onomastos." 
He was doubtless a wealthv citizen at whose expense the contests , 
were a i ranged, a form of public service very common in Creek 


? 
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cities. * A piece of corrugated tile (Xo. 164) comes from the floor 
of the palaestra (wrestling place) at Olympia. 

(151 ) Cat. of I'M-ses. I., 2, Xo. C’ 334 ; (133 1 cf. Jutlmer, Ant. Turn- 
tjernlhe, ]). 3 ff. ; (154 } Eurt wanglor. Oli/wpia , IV., ( I>i' Bronzut). p. 180 ; 
( 1 .">(» ) Cat. of Bronze*. 2001 ; (157 ) that.. 3207 : B.M. In*cr„ 052 : 
(158 ) Cat. of Bronze*. 248 ; (100 ) Cat. of Terrin'otta 1) 84. 85 : (102 ) 
ibid., D 032; (163) I.O..X iv. 802; (104) Adler, Oli/inpin, 11. [Bunth nl- 
maeler ) p. 115. 

On Greek athletics generally, see Cml: Athbtir /’< >t<raC. bv 
E. X. Gardiner. 


VII.—GLADIATORS AND THE ARENA. 

(Wall-Case 109.) 

Gladiatorial combats were not native to Rome, hut had long 
been known in Etruria as an adjunct to funeral eeiemonies. and 
were probably introduced thence into Rome hv wav of Campania, 
where the amphitheatre of Pompeii is the oldest in existence. The 
first show of gladiators at Rome took place in 261 n.c - ., but onlv* 
three pairs of combatants were engaged in it. In course of time 
the number of gladiators increased, and .such contests were given 
with greater frequency, although they remained a mere aciompani- 
ment of funeral ceremonies until 105 b.ca, in which vear thev were 
for the first time offered as official amusements to the people. 
During the empire, gladiatorial shows wen 1 organised on a vast 
scale, and amphitheatres were built in all the piovinces. It was 
inevitable that the influence of Christianity should make such 
exhibitions impossible. But it was not till neuilv a icntuiv after 
the Emperor Constantine had recognised Christianity as a state 
religion, that Honorius put an end to the exhibition of gladiators 
in Rome (404 a.d.). 

I he serious combats in the Roman arena were announced bv a 
procession and a preliminary fight with the weapons used in pirn tice 
This mock struggle ex< ited the men. and made them p-adv for the 
terrible trial of skill which followed. Lots were drawn, and the 
combatants arranged in pairs, but sometimes wme planned, 

in which huge numbers were engaged. It, was possible f,„- a 
to draw a bye, and so to light only with the winner of a previous 
tround; probably, however, a gladiator seldom fought more than 
two tights in a single dav. 
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A fight might end in three ways : (1) the better gladiator might 
kill his adversary in the heat of the fray ; (2) the vanquished 
gladiator might lay down his arms and raise his left hand as a 
sign of defeat and a prayer fo; mercy. See lamp. No. 165 (fig. 54). 
It rested officially with the giver of the spectacle to grant or refuse 
the defeated man’s request, but the matter was really decided by 
the spectators, who expressed their desire that he should be spared 
by shouting for his discharge, waving a piece of cloth in the 



Fm. 54 .—Fioiit x "Samnite” Gladiators (No. 1G5). Diam. 8J in. 

air, or raising the left hand. The opposite decision was expressed 
by pointing the thumb downwards and shouting ” slay*” (jugula). 
(3) If two men fought on equal terms and displayed great courage, 
they might both be discharged before the combat reached a definite 
result (xtmites missi). The victor, when finally discharged from 
service in the arena, was presented with a wooden sword ( rudis), 
similar to those used in practice, as a sign that he had fought his 
last serious fight. Horace alludes to this in his Epistles, when, 
asking Maecenas if he may retire from his service. 
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Gladiators were divided into classes according to their equipment 
and mode of fighting. The following were the most important : 

(1) The Samnite (figs. 5 1. 55). He wore a helmet with high crest, one 
or sometimes two greaves, and a guaid on the light arm. He also 
had an ohlong shield. The equipment is well shown in the hronze 
statuette (Xo. 166. fig. 55). lately acquired from the Greau and Weber 
collections. (2) The fetiunus or net-thrower (Xo. 167. fig. 56). 
who carried a trident, a dagger, and a large net in which he tried 
to envelop his adversary. The net-thrower was matched against a 
gladiator called a scciitm. who was armed 
like the .Samnite, and perhaps received his 
name because he was the follower (sc« utm) 
of his lightly-armed foe. (5) The Thmr 
(Thracian), armed with the Thracian cuived 
dagger, a small shield, and a helmet. He 
fought the hnphnirtcJnig, another varietv of 
^j gagi Samnite. (4) The wirmtlln. the origin of 

whose name and nature of whose equipment 
i ar( ’ certainly known. He was opposed 

to the net-thrower, and later to the Thracian. 
Among other classes of less importance may ‘ 
he mentioned the mounted gladiator- (etpn(r<), 
who appear on the left of fig. 57 (a Pompeian 

relief). 1 

A curious marble relief from ITalikamas-os 
(Xo. 168 ; fig. 58) gives a vivid picture of 
an unusual form of gladiatorial combat, 
'between two women. Thev are armed 
like the Saiioo/cg, but without helmet.-, 
and the fight seems to take plate on 
a sort of platform on either -ide of which 
the head of a spectator is visible. Their 
names are given as Amazon and Arhillia, and above their head- 
is in.-uibed in Greek " discharged," d- ( \ .7),It G known that 
women fought in the arena under the Empire-; but under Septiimu- 
Severus (11*3-211) so much scandal was caused by a -peeiallv f UM „ u , 
combat of a large number of female gladiator- that -mb eG,ih,tion- 
\ver& forbidden. ’• 

flic objects exhibited in illustration of gladiatorial .-how.- ate 
' Mux. Burl., XV.. pi. .to. 

' (1f - Tar - -l/O). XV. :fc> ; Suet., 1)„„ K 4 
Dio ('a—., lx.xv. In, < 



Fir,. 5‘i - Ilnox/r 

SlA’J I'l.l 11' OF A 
“SxMxiTt:'' Gun- 
ix'ioi: (Xo. 10(1). 
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numerous and varied, though not artistically remarkable. The 
subject was especially popular with the smaller craftsmen, the 
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Fa,. 53.— Combvt or Wornx Gi.uu.vrcms 
(No. 103). Width '2 ft. 7 in. 
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makers of bronze statuettes and the potters of Italy and Gaul, who 
produced terracotta lamps and vases for a large but uncritical 
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public* A selection of some dozen lamps (Xo i 169) is here given 
illustrating different stages of the combat, or single gladiators ; one 
is simply ornamented with specimens of gladiatorial armour (helmets, 
greaves, shields, and daggers). • 

Xo complete example of a gladiator's helmet is shown in the 
Case, but the bronze visor (Xo. 170), a small bronze model (Xo. 171), 
and a model in glazed pottery (Xo. 172) suffice to give an idea of 
the usual type. The illustration (fig. 59) of a helmet at Pompeii 
shows the arrangement of the visors. The cast (Xo. 173) is from 
a relief from Ephesus (the original is in the Sculpture Galleries) 



which shows combats and corn-waggons (see Case 50) the piuian ct 
circcnses demanded by the Roman populace. 

Some interest attaches to the series of ivory tickets (fessrmr), 
which are inscribed with the names of gladiators, and are valuable 
as being dated by the names of the consuls in office (Xo. 174). 
They ian*e from the beginning of the first century B.e. to the 
time of Domitian (81-90 a.d.) ; those shown in the Case extend 
from 85 n.C'. to ->2 a.d. The usual formula of the inscription 
gives (1) the gladiator's name, (2) the name of his master. (3) the 
letters SP and the date of the day and month. (1) the consuls 
of the year. The meaning of the letters SP is disputed, but 
the most likely explanation is that they stand for xpeclnrit, “ became 
a spectator,” with reference to the honourable discharge of the 
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recipient. Several examples are known in which the word Is thus 
written in full. The ticket of which an illustration is given in 
fig. 60 bears the inscription, “ Cocero the gladiator of Fafinius 
became a spectator on the 5th of October in the Consulship of 
Lucius C'inna and Gnaeus Papirius " (85 b.c.). 

The contests in the arena were not limited to those between 
gladiators. Combats of animals, and of men with animals 
enjoyed equal popularity. In the latter case the men might be 
hunters ( cenatorcs ), lightly armed, and able to escape by agility 
and skill. They might also be criminals or martvrs (who were 
counted as criminals) exposed to wild beasts without hope of resistance 
or escape. Two terracotta reliefs (Xos. 175, 175*) are shown in 
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this Case, of about the time of Augustus, whi<,h, though fragmentary, 
evidently relate to exhibitions of this kind. A better a*id more 
complete example is the sculptured relief from Ephesus (Xo. 176) 
with four panels, in each of which is a man in combat with a lion, 
probably successive stages in a single event. A lamp (Xo. 177 : 
fig. 61) shows a man and a bear, separated by a kind of turnstile, 
called a cochlea. 


See also Daremberg and 8aglio. s.v. <iladiator, and 15 natiet 
(165) Cat. of Lamps, 663; (166) Orian Cat.. 264; (167) Cat. of 
Lamps, !)76 ; (168 ) Cut. of Sealj/tare, II., 1117 ; (173) ibid., II., 1285; 
(174) for a recent theory that the tesserae are records of an incubatio at 
a medicinal sanctuary (ef. p. 185) see Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Tessera 
p. 136; (175) Cat. of Tirracmttas, D 624; (175*) ibid., D 655; (176) 
Cat of Sculpture, II., 1286; (177) Cat. of Lamps, 1068. 
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VIII.—CHARIOT-RACIIfG AND THE CIRCUS. 
(Wall-Case 110.) 

Ohariot-racixg was one of the oldest of Greek sports, and is 
described in the Iliad as one of the contests held at the funeral 
of Patroklos. At that time the two-horse war-chariot was used 
in the race, and a special type of racing-car does not seem to have 
existed. 

The introduction of chariot-races in the great athletic contests 
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was a concession to the wealthy inhabitants of prosperous cities. 
To enter ft chariot with a team of four horses, which was now the 
usual number for the great race at Olympia, demanded almost as 
large a proportionate expenditure as to um a horse for the Derby 
to-day. Rich men in Greece Proper found rivals in the tyrants 
of Sicily and Cyrenc. who ruled ovej- cities with large revenues 
and districts providing good opportunities for successful horse- 
breeding. 

At Olympia four-horse chariots raced for the first time in 







G80 b.c., chariots with two horses not until 408.^ Between those 
dates a race for horsemen was started, and won on the first 
occasion by a native of Thessaly, which, owing to its rich plains, 
was celebrated in antiquity 'for a magnificent breed of horses. A 
winner in the horse-race is depicted on the vase Xo. 178 
(exhibited in Case 107), about to receive a wreath and a tripod as 
his prizes, while a herald proclaims : " The horse of Dvsneiketos 
wins."’ 

The race of four-horse chariots was, perhaps, the greatest event 
in the Olympian Games, and certainly the most exciting to the 
spectators, as accidents were frequent, especially at the turn. 
Consummate skill was necessary to double the post as close 
and as fast as possible Readers of Sophokles' 

Electra will remember the account given by the 
messenger of the alleged death of Orestes in a 
collision of chariots turning the post. 1 

The Romans probably derived their custom 
of chariot-racing from the Greeks, as also the 
plan which, with some alterations in detail, they 
adopted for their circus. In the early days of 
Rome the marshy valley between the Palatine 
and Aventine Hills was the place chosen for the 
games, and remained so through the succeeding 
centuries, during which the course was gradually 
surrounded with an immense building ; this in 
the fourth century after Christ held not far- 
short of 180,000 people. 

In the later Roman Empire the charioteers 
were hired by factions, which were distinguished 
by different colours, and excited violent enthusiasm 
among all classes of Roman society. The passion survived the 
introduction of Christianity, and was perhaps even more violent 
at Constantinople than at Rome : it was said that the inhabitants 
of the new capital of the Empire divided their interests between 
a passion for chariot-racing and theological discussion.* Successful 
charioteers were transferred from one faction to another like 
modern football-players. Records exist of the number of victories 
gained bv famous whips, and of the proportion won under the 
different colours. 

The costume of the charioteer was always distinct. In Greece 
he wore a long robe girt at the waist, which is well seen on th» 
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bronze,statue from Delphi, 1 and on the chariot-racing reliefs fiom 
the Mausoleum.- At Rome his dress was peculiar, and is illus¬ 
trated by the terracotta relief (No.*179 ; fig- 62) and other objects 
in this Case, notably the small ivory statuette (No. 180 ; fig. 63). 
It consisted of a close-fitting cap, and a shirt fa-tened round the 



Fig. f>4. — L\mp Showing CnARior-IUcr. in (.'met *, (No. 1-Sll. 1 ii.im. :i,‘ in. 

waist. Chara tfristic thongs called fa.\tia<- were wound round the 
ribs. The thongs of the reins were also wound about the body. 
A knife was stuck in the belt so that the reins might be ipiicklv 
cut in the event of an accident. 

j 1 Cut. of Casl.y, No. 1)4. 

Cat. of Sculpturt, II., Nos.' 10315, ](►.'{7. 
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A sort of bird s-eve view of the whole circus, with a # race in 

• • 

progress, is given on the lamp Xo. 181 (fig. 64), on which we see 
on one side the carceres or banners with folding-doors from which 
the chariots started ; on the-other a stand with rows of spectators, 
while in the lower part of the design is the spina, or central rib of 
the circus, crowded with various structures. Xot less instructive 
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is the scene on the terracotta relief (Xo. 179), though only one 
chariot is there represented (tig. 62, above). Two lamps (Xos. 182, 
183) illustrate respeetivelv the return of a victorious horse (fig. 65) 
and a victorious four-horse chariot. The former is accompanied 
by men bearing palm-branches and a tablet probably inscribed 
with the name of the successful eomjnditor. » 

The cast Xo. 184 is Taken from a mould in the Terracotta Room 
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(No. E t 79) for the central panel of a large lamp. Its chief figure 
is a successful charioteer. crowned with a bulky wreath. 

(178) Cat. of Vases, II., B 144 ; (179 ) Cat. of Toracottas, 1) Ii27 ; 

(181) Cat. of Lamps, 626; (182) ibid.'. 788; (183) ibid., 671; (184) 
ibid., 1398. 

For the circus in general see Damn berg and Saglio. s. v. 

Two interesting sarcophagus reliefs, with scenes in the circus, are 
shown in the Roman Gallery (Cat. of tic nipt un. III.. 2318. 2319). 


IX.—ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

(Wall-Cases 111-119. and Table-Case E.) 

The arms and armour of the ancients are contained in Wall- 
Cases 111-119, and in Table-C'ase E. The weapons of attack date 
from the beginning of the use of metal, in the prehistoric period, 
but all the defensive armour belongs to the historical age. 

Armour.- -There is not much literal v evidence for the armour 
of antiquity, but military subjects are very commonly represented 
in works of art, and these, with the actual remains of armour. * 
give a good idea of the ancient panoply. The armour of the 
prehellenio civilisations of Greece, as described bv Homer, is a 
subject of dispute, and as this collection possesses no specimen 
of such remnants as have been found, there is no need here to 
discuss the question. It is enough to say that the armour of the 
inhabitants of Greece of the Mycenaean or Bronze Age was entirclv 
different from that of the Hellenic period, which began with the 
introduction of iron in the place of bronze, and that the heroes 
of the Homeric poems, who are so frequently portrayed in dassical 
art, are represented in the armour not of their own dav, but of 
that of the artist. Ihe earliest Greek fashion is seen in a small 
bronze figure of a soldier from Dodona, a cast of which is exhibited 
in Case 113 (No. 185 ; fig. 66). The original is in the Antiquarium 
at Berlin. < Its date is about oUf) b.o. The man was striking with 
a spear; he carries a shield on his left arm. and wears a metal 
helmet, cuirass and greaves. These three pieces of body-armour 
were worn throughout classical times, being adopted from the 
< Greeks by the Homans. All are lepresented in this <olleetinn. 

Helmet.— The earliest type of helmet is known as Corinthian, 
.because it is worn by the goddess Athena in the well-known coin- 
type of Corinth (fig. 12c). ft was a complete metal casing of the 
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head and neck, op # en only in front of the eyes and mouth ;,the nose 
was protected by a vertical strip which was left between the eyes, 
and the rest of the face was Covered as by a mask (fig. 6G). In 
the earliest specimens (No. - 186) the metal is everywhere of the 
same thickness, the cheek-pieces large and clumsy, the nose-piece 
straight, and little attempt is made to curve the back so as to fit 
the neck. Later helmets were more gracefully designed : the nasal 
and cheek-pieces are shaped and cuived. the crown is distinguished 



Fig. (i(i,—G reek Soi.niEi: (Asr or Bronze Stmli'ui' 
mou Dodos a (No. 1S5). C : 

from the lower part, the neck has a natural contour, and is set off 
from the rest of the helmet bv a notch on each side o4 the bottom 
rim (No. 187 : fig. t>7). The lines of hair and eyebrows are often 
indi ated in embossed and enu uived patterns (Xos. 188, 189 ; 
fig. 7S). 

It would seem that the Corinthian helmet at its best was a 
cumbrous piece of armour. The ears of the wearer were covered, 
and the ill-fitting shell must have sat loose upon the head, so ss 
to be easily displaced by a sudden turn. This and the chafing of 
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the metal were obviated in some degree bv a lining of felt or leather, 
which was sewn inside the helmet in the rows of holes along the edges. 
In Xo. 189 the actual fastenings may be seen as well as the holes : 
thin twine along the bottom rim, and rivets in the holes elsewhere. 
This is an unusually well preserved helmet ; the wooden peg on 
which the plume was tied is still in place (tig. 78). A leathern 
cap was also wrnrn, and is seen on the coins of Corinth (fig. 12c), 
where the helmet is represented in the position in which it was earned 
when the wearer was not fighting, t.e., pushed back until the lower 
rim projected in a peak over the forehead. This position came to 
be adopted in battle also : for in the last of the Coiinthian series 
(Xos. 190, 191, fig. 68, 192) there is not sufficient depth to the 



Fig. G7.«-Gitn:K Hi'lhi.is of “ Couimuicn ” ami “ Im \M>" Tyim s 
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helmet to admit of its being worn over the face in the original way, 
nor are the eyeholes large enough to be of use. while in two examples 
these are represented only by engraving, a traditional design which 
shows the evolution of the helmet (Xo. 192). .Such examples arc. 
however, not really (frock. They < ome from South Italv, and belong 
to a late period, when the art and manners of (frock colonists were 
reproduced in barbarous form among the natives. Drawings of this 
helmet on Italian va-as of the third century u.c. give a date for 
• the class. 

An additional value is given to three of the early helmets by 
inscriptions which they bear and which help to date them. Tin- 
first (Xo. 188) is a record of a dedication of Corinthian spoils to 
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Zeus by the A ogives : TAPr El.Ol ANEGEN TOI Alfl TON 
QOPINGOQEN, in lettering which belongs probably to the end of the 
sixth century b.c. 1 The lielme? was found in the bed of the river 
Alpheios, near Olympia, and was doubtless dedicated in the 
sanctuary. A shield bearing the first word of a similar inscription 
has since been found at Olympia, and was probably part of the same 
offering. Another helmet (No. 186) has five letters, OAVMfl, 
scratched on the corner of one of the cheek-pieces in characters of 
about 500 b.c. The complete word was perhaps ’OAiycir/u, " To the 
Olympian Zeus.’’ This is said to have been found at Dodona in 
Epeiros. The third is inscribed on the front with the name of its 
owner, AAEIMOE nYPPOY, “ Dasimos son of Pyrrhos ” (No. 194). 



Fig. C>8. -Gkakco-Itai.iax Hi:i,mi:t of Phiasuii Cohistiiia v Form 
(No 1U1). 1:0 

The date of the writing is the beginning of the fifth century. This 
helmet, which conies from South Italy, differs from the Corinthian 
only in having holes for the ears, but it is really the first of a new 
type, the so-called Attic. 

The evidence of inscriptions, painting and sculpture shows that 
the Corinthian helmet was generally worn by the Greeks from the 
first appearance of metal armour in the eighth century b.c. to the 
early years of the fifth. It then became less common, but never 
quite disappeared, and was used, certainly as a decorative type, bv 
the Komans of the Empirt*. 

The Attic helmet, which "gets its name from its use on the coins 
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of Atkins (fig. J2, /-/). appeared first in the .sixtli century is.c.. 
and in the fourth was the usual type. In shape it is lighter than 
the Corinthian, and resembles a cap with appendages to protect the 

neck, cheeks and nose. The 
ear was thus left free. The 
finest Attic helmet (Xo. 195. 
fig. 09) has been a> ijuired 
recently from the British 
Salonika Force. It was found 
with a speaihead and other 
objects in a grave of about 
bOO mo. in the camp of the 
29th General Hospital at 
Mikra Karabournou, in 
January. 1918. and was trans¬ 
ferred to this collection from 
the Imperial War Museum. 
Thenasal iselegantly modelled, 
evebrows and tongues of 
hair over the forehead are 
wrought in relief, and broad 1 
spiral hands in relief decorate 
and strengthen the cheek-piece.-.. The cheek-pieces were often hung 
on hinges (Xo 197), attd were pushed up from the face when the 
wearer was not lighting (fig. 81). Xo. 198 is a cheek-piece from 
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Loryma in C'aria. which repr. duces the form of the face beneath 
it An Attic helmet fmm jjuvo in Apulia (No. 196) has fixed 
cheek-pieces in the shape of rams' heads* which were completed 
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with applied reliefs hke those of a similar helmet at Naples (£g. 70). 
The nose-piece was often omitted. The forehead was well covered, 
and was usually marked hv a triangular frontal band, often enclosing 
an ornament. Xo. 197 has the head of a young Satyr in relief. 
The Attic helmet was also adopted in Italy, especially by the 
Etruscans. Xo. 199 (fig. 78) was found in an Etruscan tomb at 
Vulc-i. 

These two helmets, the Corinthian and the Attic, were so far 
the most general among the Greeks as to merit the name of the 
classical tvpes. Xo. 193 is an intermediate form which has been 
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assigned to the Aegean Islands because of its occurrence in vase- 
paintings from the Cyclades. This example was found in the river 
Alpheios. and was no doubt originally dedicated, like several other 
pieces in this collection, in the temple at Olympia. It is cut straight- 
over the eves, has no nose-piece and no ear holes (fig. 67). A 
peculiar feature is a broad band with high raised edges which runs 
over the crown of the head from forehead to neck. A stout pin 
in front of this shows that the band was a channel in which the 
crest was fixed. A row of silver stilus and a silver band decorate* 
the rim of this helmet, and there are remains of ornaments in relief, 
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palmettos on forehead and at the ears, and on each cheek-piece a 
horseman. These were no doubt also of silver, but the plates have 
come away, leaving their impress upon the cement which used to 
hold them in place. The style of the modelling belongs to the 
end of the sixth century b.c. Another Greek type has the shape of 
a Phrygian cap, with the addition of movable cheek-pieces, of which 
the hinges are partially preserved (Xo. 200). Such a helmet is 
often worn by Amazons, for instance by the Queen Hippolvte on an 
Attic bowl of about 450 b.c., which is exhibited in the Third Vase 
Room (fig. 71). It is also shewn in the cast of an Etruscan bronze 
statuette which stands beside the helmet (Xo. 201). The tall 
oval helmet (Xo. 202, fig. 72) with its barbarous pair of horns in 
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the shape of crests of sea-horses, is Italian, but tin 1 same type 
appears on Greek monuments. 

Italian helmets are more like hats, giving no protection to the 
face unless cheek-pieces are added. An early form, from Ancona, 
is almost hemispherical, with wide brim and two large bosses on 
the sides (Xo. 203. fig. 7-*5). The bosses would stop glancing blows 
on the head. The smaller knob on the front of this example may 
have held the crest : if so, the corresponding knob behind has been 
lost. Two helmets from Cannae are later developments of the same 
tvpe (Xo. 204. fig. 71). They are decorated and stiffened with 
two curved bands in relief, one on each side of the crown. The 
bosses and brims are broken away. The earliest helmets of this 
• shape belong to the seventh century b.c. Our later specimens were 
< probably worn in the battle of < 'annae (21 (i b.c.). Thev have wron-dy 
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been called Carthaginian because of their discovery on this.battle- 
field, but the type is European, and has been found at Hallstatt. 
The helmet with sharp pointed top also belongs to a class which 
extended to France and Germany in the early Iron Age (Xo. 205, 
fig. 72). The arched socket for the crest is a peculiarity of this 
example, which is of later date, about fourth century b.c. More 
strictly of Italian origin are the heavy Etruscan helmets resembling 
reversed jockey-caps, with a knob on top. a short peak covering the 
wearer's neck, and attached 
cheek-pieces (Xo. 206,fig. 75). 

They are cast; nearly all other 
helmets are hammered work. 

Their date is from the fifth 
to the third century b.c. The 
Etruscans also used an oval 
helmet with ridged crown, 
of which the most notable 
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example comes from Olympia, where it was dedicated as part of 
the Greek spoils from the naval battle of Kyme (b.c. 174). This 
helmet is described above among the Greek Inscriptions (p. 8, 
fig. 7, No. 13). Other examples are heavier, and have a broad 
decorated rim (Xo. 207, fig. 73). 

There is no specimen of a Roman helmet in this collection 
The scarcity of remains of Roman armour is due to the fact that 
it was mostly made of iron, which has decayed. Representations of 
different shapes may be s^en, in a statuette of an officer (Xo. 219. 
fig. 85), a small model of a trophy (Xo. 233), a cast of a large marble 
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relief (No. 236), and a drawing of a soldier from the Column of 
Trajan (fig. 90).' All these show close-fitting caps with broad chin- 
straps. which also serve as cheek-pieces. They are varieties of the 



Fig. 70.— Roman Lkc.ionaky Hei.mit Korsn v ut 
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Attic type. Some Homan helmets found in England are exhibited 
in the Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities. One of 
them is reproduced in fig 70. It is evidently related to the much 
older Etruscan " jockey-cap." The hinged cheek-pieces are wanting. 
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It is likely that the Homans would combine Creek and Italian 
patterns in designing a uniform helmet for their own armv. 

A peculiar fashion of Homan helmet is represented bv two 
bronze vizor-masks in Case M7 (.Vos. 208, 209, tig. 77). A com- 
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plete helmet of th$ same kind, exhibited in the Room of .Roman 
Britain, was found at Ribchester in 1796, and two other specimens, 
a fragmentary iron helmet and a bronze mask, have recently been 
excavated at Xewstead on the Tweed. The Xewstead helmet has 
remains of padding still adhering, which prove that these strange 
helmets were actually worn, though Arrian, writing on tactics in 
the second century A.D., says that they were used for displav. and 
not in battle. The earlier of our examples (Xo. 208, fig. 77. right), 
which probably belongs to the first century A.D.. is said to have 
been found on the face of a skeleton in a grave at Xola in Italy in 
the eighteenth century. The other (Xo. 209, fig. 77, left), which 
has the more usual type of features, has lately been presented to 



Fio. 78. —Helmets with Wooden Peg fob Plfme \xd Trim 
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the Museum, having been purchased at Aintab in Syria during the 
occupation of the country by British troops. Both masks are 
pierced at eves, nostrils and mouth, and show traces of attachment 
to the helmet above the forehead. Xo. 209 has remains of white 
metal plating on the face, the hair being left in the # colour of 
bronze. 

Crests are shown on all kinds of helmets, as in the Greek. Etruscan 
and Roman statuettes (figs. 66, 81, 85), and the drawings on Greek 
and Italian vases (figs. 79, 86, etc.) ; it is not uncommon to find 
three on one helmet. They 4iad thick horsehair plumes, sometimes 
simple wired to the helmet, sometimes mounted in sockets. Very 
few helmets show origiind fittings for She crests. These must have 
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been added by the owners. Some helmets have holes drilled in 
the crown; Xo. 186 has remains of wire in the holes. Xo. 189 
has a bronle socket still holding a wooden 
peg, but this is only fastened with cement, 
and its rough make is not in keeping with 
the tine finish of this helmet (fig. 78). The 
flanged channel and pins of Xo. 193 (fig. 67) 
are peculiar to that type of helmet. An 
Etruscan helmet of Attic shape (Xo. 199, 
fig. 78) had a pair of tubes to carry single 
feathers, only one of which remains (cf. 
fig. 80). It was an Italian habit to wear 
fantastic ornaments. The head of a horse¬ 
man from a wall-painting at Capua shows 
horns, wings, and a plume or feather (fig. 79). 
A Corinthian helmet from Apulia has a pair 
of curved horns like those in the wall- 
painting (Xo. 190). An Attic helmet 
belonging to a suit of armour which was found in a grave 
at Capua, and is exhibited here on loan from H.M. Armoury in 
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, the Tower of London (Xo. 210), has horns of coiled wire (perhaps 
clips for feathers), and a pair of wing.C The oval bronze hat 
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(Xo. 202, fig. 72) lyis two crests of sea-horses mounted as thorns, 
with the support for a plume between them. These accessories are 
detachable : they are cut out of tliin sheet metal and fit on to flat 
ears on the helmet. Two of the latest of the Corinthian class 
(Xo. 191, fig. 68) have such attachments. 

Cuirass.—The earliest metal cuirass consisted of two bronze 
plates roughly shaped to fit the body, and fastened together at the 
sides and shoulders. The bottom edge was turned up so as not to 



Fig. si, —Etruscan Bkonzk Statu- Fig. 82.—A Soldifr Putting 
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cut the hips. The Greek statuette from 1 hidona (No. 185, fig. 66) 
shows the form. It was contemporary with the Corinthian helmet 
in Greece, and was probably discarded there for the same reason, 
that it was as much a burden as a protection. In Italy it had a longer 
life, but in an improved shape which is represented in Italian vase- 
painting (fig. SO), and is shown here in the cast of an Etruscan 
statuette (Xo. 201 ), as well as in some actual specimens-from Italy • 
(Nos. 210, 211, 212). "These fit closely to the body, of which 
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the foit>n is moulded in free style on the metal plates, and the bottom 
edge follows the line of the waist. A fringe of leather was often 
attached to the rim. The fastenings are rings for lacing, and 
pins in sockets which serve cither as hinges or clasps. The other 
cuirass was generally used in Greece from the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c. An Etruscan statuette in the Bronze Boom shows 
every detail of the type (fig. 81). It was made of leather plated with 
bronze, with shoulder-straps to buckle down upon the breast. In 
scenes of the arming of soldiers, for instance on a vase by the paintei 
Douris, at Vienna (fig. 82). the method of putting on this cuirass 
is often represented, and the construction of the various parts is 
shown The bronze plating might be in the form of square tabs 



Fn,. 83. —Bronze Pt.atiso from Cuirasses (Nos. 211, 213). 3:5 


tr round scales. Two fragments of such plating are exhibited (No. 
213, fig'- 83. right). The larger consists of six plates of bronze with 
the lower edge scalloped, sewn with wire on a leathern coat, and 
overlapping in such a way as everywhere to present three thicknesses 
of metal. The leather of this example is modern. The other is 
of five much smaller siales, similarly wired together. The larger 
fragment is from France, the smaller from Oxyrhvnchus, in Egypt. 
Some pieces of heavier bronze plating, one of them still clasping a 
shrivelled tongue of leather, may have served as the long tabs which 
form a skirt to this cuirass. They were excavated at Kertch in the, 
('rimea (Xo. 214, fig. 83. left). 

A peculiar Italian type is represented by a triangular bronze 
breastplate filled with three circles in relief (Xo. 215). This breast¬ 
plate often appears on third-century vases of South Italian fabric, 
and a number of such plates have been* found in tombs of the 
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beginning of the Iron Age. It is therefore an ancient pattern, but 
this example is contemporary witji the vases (fig. 84). 

Another piece of native Italian fashion is the metal belt (No. 216) 
which is also represented in vase paintings of the third century b.c. 
(fig. 84). It was worn with the triangular breastplate. Rows of 
holes along the edges show that the belts were lined with cloth or 
leather. The fastening is simple, one end hooking into the other. 
Many elaborate hooks are exhibited (Xo. 217). Two oval bronze 
plaques (Xo. 218) may have belonged to belts of different type. 



Remains of Roman cuirasses are as rare as of the helmets, and 
for the same reason : but the general type of the armour worn by 
the legionarv soldier is illustrated by a small statuette (Xo. 219 : 
fig. 85). The cuirass is of the same design as the flexible Ofeek type ; 
it is made of overlapping bands of metal, which are fastened down the 
front. There are shoulder-pieces of similar construction, and straps 
are brought over from the back to hold the armour in place. I’nder- 
neath is a kilt of leather oj metal strips. Two other varieties of 
Roman cuirass are shown in the east of the relief representing pieces 
of armour (Xo. 236). and a fourth is tl^e coat of mail, which appears* 
in the reliefs of the Columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius at Rome 
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(about. 110 and 190 a.d. respectively). It is Represented here by 
fragments of two different patterns and sizes (Xo. 220). 

Greaves. —The third part ol the Greek body armour is the 
greaves. Metal greaves may have been worn towards the close of 
the Mycenaean Age (the pair from Enkomi in Cyprus dates from 
about 1100 B.c.), but their general use was due, like that of the 
metal cuirass, to the adoption of the small .shield, which necessitated 
a better covering of the body and legs. The poet Alcaeos savs that 

the greave was a protection 
against missiles. It was a thin 
sheet of bronze, shaped to fit 
the leg, which it clasped and 
held of its own elasticity. 
Only the greaves from Enkomi 
(Xo. 221) are laced with bronze 
wire. Warriors putting on 
their greaves are often repre¬ 
sented on the Attic vases. 
Fig. 86 is from the same scene 
as fig. 82. An ankle-pad was 
worn to keep the bottom edge 
from chafing. There is little 
difference of shajje or decora¬ 
tion in the existing specimens. 
Some reach only to the knee, 
and some extend above it 
to cover part of the thigh 
(Nos. 222. 225). With the 
exception of the pair from 
Enkomi. all these date from tin* 
sixth to the third century b.c. 
Two of the finest (Xo. 223 ; 
hg. 87) from Ruvo in South 
Italy, are decorated on the knee with a figure of a Gorgon. 
The tongue and eyes were made of ivory. The style points* to 
Ioma as the place, and the sixth century as the time of manufacture. 
Rather later is the pair with incised palmettos above the knees 
(Xo. 224). The only other decoration is the expression of the 
muscles of the leg to correspond with the similar representation 
of the body on the breastplate. As in the belt and helmet, there 
G usually a row of holes along the rim for the attachment of 
a lining. In the Roman army the greavJ was worn from earlv 



Fig. 85. —Bronze Statt'etti: ok a 
Roman Legionary Soldier 
(No. 21 C J). 2: 3. 
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times, luit under ^he Empire it became a mark of distinction 
for the centurions. 

* 

Some rare pieces of armour are arranged with the greaves. 
No. 226 is a thigh-piece, of which the provenance is not known. 
A similar piece was found at Olympia. Armour for the thigh is 
represented on some Greek vases of the sixth century b.c., but not 
on later monuments, although both Xenophon and Arrian mention 
it as part of the equipment of cavalry. A guard for the upper part 
of the right arm, from Italy, which is more familiar as armour of 



Fig. sf> —A Sot.dicr cutting on 
HIS (tRT WES. 


Fig. 87. Pair of Bronze Gnrwis 
PrcoR \tep with Figures of 
(toRGONS (No. 2gS). 1:0. 


the later gladiator, dates from the fifth or fourth century n.c. 
(Xo. 227). It was fastened to the shoulder of the cuirass. Another 
piece of different shape is mounted with the suit of armour from 
Capua (Xo. 210). There are three pairs of shin-guards from Italv 
(No. 228). The ankle-pieces are designed to protect the Achilles ” 
tendon at the back of the foot (Xo. 229 : fig. 88). These subsidiarv 
pieces of leg-armour were yrobably worn by the Italians of the 
fourth eenturv B.c., when the long greave was going out of fashion. 
Armour of an unusual kind is represented by the pair of bronze • 
shoes, which are also from Ruvo (Xo. 230 ; fig. 89). The metal 
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covering is onlv for tlie top of the foot, and the tc„>es are on a separate 
plate, which is hinged at the joint. Part of a single shoe of the same 
type was found at Olympia. 

Shield. An essential part of the ancient panoply was the shield. 

but actual remains are rare. Greek shields 
were probable made of wood or leather 
studded or plated with metal. The pre¬ 
historic shield of Homer's time we know 
was a large hull hide, which enveloped the 
man from head to foot, and was slung 
round his neck by a strap. Herodotus 
says that this unwieldv weapon was super¬ 
seded by the smaller shield, an invention of 
the Parians, held on the left arm bv a loop 
and a cross-bar (tig. 102). The common 
shapes were circular and oval: more fanciful patterns, lozenges and 
crescents, belonged to less civilised neighbours of the Greeks. 
Leather construction is seen in the shape of the Boeotian shield 
(so called from its use as the national coin-type of Boeotia), which 



Fk.. 88. Bnoszu Ankle 
Gvabd (No. gg'J). 1 ' 1 4. 
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the Jtodona soldier carries (Xo. 185 : li.g. GG). This is oval with a 
gap in the middle of each long side, a shape produced by stretching 
a hide on a long frame with ^ross-bars at typ and bottom. Strings 
for tightening the leather co\er are drawn inside a shield in lig. 102. 
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Two circular bronzy shields are exhibited, both fr„om Italy. The 
large one is decorated with narrow # bands of Sphinxes, rosettes, palm- 
and lotus-patterns in relief, in the oriental Greek style of the sixth 
century b.c. (No. 231). The smaller (No. 232), which has a spiked 
boss and punctured geometric patterns, is probably Italian of 
about the same date. Neither of these examples has the fittings 
of a shield inside. They may have been made for decorative 
or votive use. 

No Homan shields are represented, 
and none have survived entire, for 
they were also made of wood and 
leather, and only the central boss and 
the framework were of metal. The 
ordinary type is illustrated in the 
reliefs of the Trajan Column (fig. 90). 
where the legionaries are perhaps dis¬ 
tinguished from the auxiliary soldiers 
by their oblong shields. These are 
further differentiated bv the badges 
of the various legions ; the illustration 
shows a thunderbolt. The Greeks also 
carried devices on their shields, mostly 
figures of animals (fig. 102. a bull's 
head), which would be chosen as the 
emblem of a man or family, like coats 
of arms in mediaeval Europe. Some 
states also had their badges: men 
of Lacedaemon, Kicyon, and Messene 
bore the initial letters of the names of 
their towns. 

Trophies. A peculiar usage of 
war among the Greeks, which was 

afterwards practised bv the Homans, was the erection of trophies 
of the arms ruptured from a defeated enemy. Soldiers of 
all ages have celebrated their achievements by the display of 
armour or similar spoils which they have stripped from their 
opponents ; but the custom of building effigies with the empty 
armour, to be left for a monument on the battlefield, as a token 
of victory, belonged properly to the Greeks. Helmet, cuirass 
and greaves were slung in position on a tree-trunk, and the shield 
and other weapons were bound to th^ arms of a cross-piece. An 1 
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dedication of the monument to a deity, as other .spoils were dedicated 
in the temples. In the centre of the Wall-Cases 11(5-117 two suits 
of armour are set up in this fashion (Nos. 210. 211). In Case 111 
there are a small bronze model of a Roman trophy (No. 233), and two 
lamps with designs of the same subject. One of them has a trophy 
of barbarian arms, a horned helmet and oblong wooden shields, with 
a man and a woman captive at the foot (No. 234). The other is 
more fanciful: a trophy is borne aloft by a Victory, who is poised 
with her foot on a globe, to symbolise the subjection of the world 
(No. 235). 

The Greeks had established customs in raising trophies, and 
these were strictly observed. The trophy was an assertion of 
victory, and was accepted by the vanquished and left inviolate 

by them. But it was contrary to usage 
for the victors to repair it, or to make 
the supports of anything more durable 
than wood. The native Roman practice 
was to fix raptured armour in the 
house, like trophies of the chase. The 
built trophy was borrowed from the 
Greeks, but it was not necessarily 
erected on the battlefield. At Rome 
there were many trophies commemo¬ 
rating provincial victories, and the 
custom was continued in the repre¬ 
sentations of spoils on the triumphal 
arches and other monuments of the 
Imperial age. A marble relief of pieces 
of armour from one of these monuments is reproduced in a cast 
(No. 236). The arms are mostly Roman, but the dragon-standard 
and loose tunic belong to the Dacians, a barbarous people who made 
trouble on the north-east frontier of the Roman Empire in the 
second century after Christ. 

Standards. Military standards were not much used by the 
Greeks, but in the Roman army, which was a regular institution, 
not a temporary levy of citizens, they were elaborately developed. 
The eagle was the standard of the legion, ft was a gilt image of 
the bird with spread wings, holding a thunderbolt in its chiws. 
Marks of military distinction bestowed upon the legion—-crowns, 
wreaths, and medallions were carried on the staff which supported 
,the eagle or on the eagle itseK (fig. 109, p lor,). Smaller standards 

belonged to the companies of the legion (maniples or centuries). These 



Fig. 91 . —Roman Legionary 
Badges used as Standards, 
from the Trajan Column. 
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were originally banners (vexilia) mounted on spears, with honorary 
wreaths and medallions attached to the shafts. 'A cast ot such 
a standard is exhibited (No. 23'/). The cross-piece rejiresents the 
bar on which the banner was hung, the sloping and vertical mem¬ 
bers at its ends are derived from the cords which fastened the 
cross-bar to the pole. The other standards shown in fig. 91, 
figures of birds or animals carried on a plain shaft, are also repre¬ 
sented here, in the bronze boar (No. 238). Such standards were 
probably used by detachments of the legion. The regimental 
' emblems were chosen or bestowed for various 
reasons; some legions had several badges, and 
the same badges are found with several legions. 
The boar is known 
to have belonged 
to the 1st (Italian), 

2nd (Adjatrix), 10th 
(Fretensis) and 20th 
(Valeria Victrix). 

The bronze hand 
(No. 239) may 
liave been part of 
a standard, but 
its poor structure 
rather indicates 
votive use. An 
open hand was the 
proper standard of 
the maniple, the 

Roman company of two centuries, which, indeed, 
derived its name from this device ( manijnrfits , a 
handful). The Roman explanation, as recorded 
by Ovid and others, was that when Romulus 
first organised his men by hundreds, he gave 
each company a standard consisting of a handful of twigs or 
grass on the point of a spear. In any case the maniple took its 
name from the hand, and the hand is often represented as the 
standard of the maniple ; fig. 92 is taken from the Trajan Column. 
The cross-bar, which originally carried the banner, and its hanging 
tassels are shown in this standard, as in No. 237, but the more 
important part of the cord’ which fastened the bar to the shaft, 
has been omitted from the design. This fortuitous pattern of a 
cross was eagerly recognised by the*early Church as a military 
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emblem of Christianity, and the famous lahnram. the miraculous 
standard which Christ gave to the Emperor Constantine on the eve 
of the battle of the Milvian Bridge, was a cavalry r exill nut of the 
Boman army with the monogram of Christ emblazoned on its 
banner (fig. 93). 

The pieces of armour are described in the Catahujue of firmr.is 
to which reference should he made for fuller details. The Catalogue 
numbers are painted on the objects. 

(185) Bronzeu (ins Doilona in den Kyi. Musem .:// Berlin, ]). 13. pi. 2: 
(201) Friederichs, Kleinere Knud, 2197; (208) Cut. of Brmr.n. 877; 
Benndorf. Ant. Genirhtshebne, p. 15, pi. 3 ; for the class see Curie. .1 
Boman Frontier Post and its People, p. 179; (221) B.M . Excavations in 
Cyprus, p. lt>, tig. 26; (23(>) Cat. of Sculpture, 2020; (237, 238. 239) 

reproduced by Darembcrg and Saglio, lhct. Ant. s.v. Siynn Militaiia. 

Weapons.-'The weapons of offence, which are exhibited in 
Table-Case E, differ from the majority of the antiquities shown 
in this room, in that many of them were made at a remote period 
in the history of Greece and Italy, some even dating from the 
beginning of the Bronze Age, when the use of metal had not long 
supplanted that of stone. In a few examples from the island of 
Cyprus, the metal is almost pure copper. It is therefore not » 
strictly accurate to call these weapons Greek and Roman, for they 
were made a thousand years before those nations began ; but they 
come from the lands which were afterwards inhabited by the 
Greeks and Romans, and are valuable as representing the develop¬ 
ment of arms in those parts of the world, and as being the work 
of the primitive races in whom the Greeks and Romans had their 
origin. 

Early Greek Bronze Age.-The first class consists of 
arms which belong to the Early Bronze Age in Greece, 
a period preceding the mature and extensive civilisation to 
which the name of Mycenaean is commonly applied. The 
general date of 3000 to 2000 B.C., which is assigned to the 
weapons of this period, serves rather to indicate their chronological 
relations (ban to give their precise age. In any case they stand 
as a definite beginning of the history of arms in Europe. In these 
early times the sword had not been invented, and short daggers 
or spear-heads only were produced by workmen with a still 
imperfect mastery of metallurgy. The most ancient form was a 
short thick blade, with rivets in the base, where it was fastened 
,.to the hilt or shaft. A more secure attachment was eontlived bv 
prolonging the broad Sfcjtse of the blade into a tang, which was let 
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into the handle and held by a rivet through the end. But the 
greatest advance was the discovery that if a rib v'ere left up the 
middle of the blade, the edges co’uld be fined down and tapered to 
a sharp point without loss of strength. In the final development 
the stiffening rib and the tang were 
connected, so that the strongest part of 
the blade was continued down into the 
handle. Yet in spite of progress and 
improvements in design, the old patterns 
remained in use to the end of the Bronze 
Age. and even later, so that a chrono¬ 
logical classification based on the forms 
of early weapons is untrustworthy. 

All the stages in the development are 
shown in these examples. The most 
primitive types are represented by a 
series of blades from Cyprus (Xo. 241 : 
fig. R4«). which, from material and tech¬ 
nique. might be placed at a very early 
period ; but they were excavated from 
Mycenaean tombs of the end of the 
Bronze Age. To the same island belong 
the narrow blades with long tangs, which 
are turned round at the end in a hook 
to hold the handle (Xo. 242 ; tig. 016). 

This type is said to have been found in 
graves of 3000 B.e. It is certainly a 
primitive shape, and peculiar to the 
pre-Mycenaean civilisation of Cyprus. 

Another local variety is known in the 
leaf-shaped blade with a sharp tang and 
two slits, one on each side of the midrib, 
through which the shaft was lashed in 
place (Xo. 243 ; fig. 01c). The pattern 
is characteristic of the contemporary 
civilisation of the Cycladic Islands. 

Two pointed blades with no tang belong 
to the same early period. The smaller 
of the two was found at Athens (Xo. 244 : fig. 0 Id) 

Mycenaean swords * and daggers.—The next period 
was the close of the Bronze Age in Greece, occupying the 
second millennium before Christ. It* has been called, from its 
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best-known centre at JIvcenae, the 
this period, by"improvement in metal-w 
were lengthened into swords, 'which, 
towards the end of the age, were made 
even a yard long, and very slender. Such 
weapons were used mainly for thrusting, 
for they would break with a direct blow. 
Homer records many such accidents on 




Flu. 05. —Bkon/i: Swoiiijs of 
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the battlefield. At the same time the spear-head was differentiated 
from the dagger-blade, being provided with a socket for the shaft 
Mycenaean weapons are represented here by swords and spear-heads 
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found mainlv at lassos in Rhodes and belonging to tlie enjJ of the 
period. The swouls are short anjl heavy, and are made in one piece 
with the hilt. The gtiard is straight in the earlier .specimens, and the 
pommel of the hilt was a round knoli. of which the tang remains 
(Xo. 245 : tig. dor/}. This is the form of the well-known daggers 
from Mveenae. which have the blades inlaid with designs in coloured 
metals, the hilts and pommels embossed and chased in gold. 
Electrotype copies of the Mvcenae daggers are exhibited in the 
Gold Ornament Boom Passage. A closer parallel to these is a 
blade from Oameiros which has the rivets still in place (Xo. 246). 
In other swords the raised flange on the edges of the hilt is 
continued to form a crescent-shaped pommel. The hollow space 
was filled with an ornamental material for the grip. The rivets 
are risiiallv in place and on a small dagger from Karpathos a 
great part of the ivory mount is preserved (Xo. 247 ; tig. ‘Jo h). 
The last form of this hilt appears in a heavy sword, formerly 
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in the Woodhoiisp Collection (Xo. 248: fig. d-V) The projection 
of flanges and pommel is accentuated, and the ends of the 
guard are < urled up like horns. This type survived into the 
Hellenic period. Another late Mvtenaean form is seen in a long 
and slender sword with a broad base to the blade, which contracts 
again towaids the hilt (Xo. 249 : kg. d(b/). At the other end of 
the hilt are two divergent tongues of metal. whi< h are better pre¬ 
set veil in another example, of heavier fabric, from Enkomi. in 
(Aprils (Xo. 250 : tig. dO h). The type is that in which Mie earliest 
iron swords of Greece were made (Xo. 263: fig- 101?))- and which 
w as the prototvpe of the common bronze swon 1 of the vest of Europe. 
The lighter specimen (Xo. 249) is from Scutari in Albania. 

Mycenaean spears _ and arrows. I'he spear was m 
Homeric times the soldier's most important arm. a long and 
hoavv weapon wbii Ii was thrown w^th meat force or used for* 
thrusting Mxccnaean spearheads are illustrated in a series front 
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Talysos j[Xo. 251: fig. 97). They are skilfully made to secure 
the greatest strength with the least expenditure of material ; 
in most eases the shaft runs far up into the blade, which is 
narrow and springs gentle from the socket, some being wider near 
the point than at the base. There is considerable variety of shape, 
but all are characterised by the thin blade with shallow curves. 
Mycenaean arrowheads from the same site are of more primitive 
design (Xo. 252 ; fig. 98). The best are huge and heavy, and have 
long barbs; a tang and no socket to take the shaft. Others are 
curiously flat and weak, and are plainly metal reproductions of a 
stone pattern. 

Italian Bronze Age.—The Bronze Age of Italy is represented 
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Fit,. US.—MvCKXaKAX BrOXZK ArBOWHKADs from Iai.Vsos 
(No. g5-J). -l : 8. 

here by daggers and spears winch date from about the fifteenth to the 
tenth centuiy n.c. Italian daggers are remarkable for the use of 
engraved geometrical decoration on the blades. The first class 
resembles the Mycenaean weapons in the form of the hilt with edges 
raised for inlay and crescent-shaped pommel, and the round hasimif 
the blade is a bo similar to an early Mycenaean tvpe. The haft of 
one dagger is wound with bronze wire, another has an ivory handle 
bound with gold (Xo. 253 : fig. 99«). and a third has the pommel filled 
with ivory (Xo. 254). Borne of the blades were made separately, and 
riveted to the hilt after the primitive fashion (Xo. 255 ; fig, 096) 
tin that ease the hilt was split to receive the tang, and overlapped 
the base (Xo. 256). Some of these daggers diverge still further 
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from the Alveenaeiyi in having the blade with recurving edges 
which is characteristic of a cutting sword (Xo. &57 : fig. 99c). 
The sheaths are of peculiar shape, being made of a thm plate of 
bronze with an ornament at the end in the form of a large round 
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knob or seveial discs on a peg (No. 258: fig. 90 r. f). Thev 
are decorated with the same linear designs as tlie blades. A latei 
variety of Italian sword, known from the horned extremities of tin 
pommel as the A pinnate type, is represented by two specimen; 
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(No. 259: lie. 9'. Id). In the first. the horns are simply curved 
projections, in the other they are developed into large rings or 
spi ra l coils. The type is of frequent occurrence throughout Europe, 
even in the north. i 

Italian spearheads *h> not suggest so much connection with 
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Mvcenat^tn tvpe-. Sonic of them ,tic narrow. 1 >y.t nin4 have broad 
and stronglv-c urving blades which spring sharply from the sockets 
(Xo. 260 : fie 10 ). A spearhead from Sicily is remarkable for 
its great size (Xo. 261) : it is thirty-five 
indies long. 

The rest of the aims belong to the his¬ 
torical period. The usual weapons of the 
Greeks were the spear and sword. The how 
was a special arm. which did not form part 
of the equipment oi the ordinary soldier, 
and its use. like that of the sling, was 
practised by men of certain districts, who 
served as mercenaries to other state-. The 
axe wa- a harbaious weapon, and i- generallv 
represented in the hands of Amazons, who 
brought their mode of warfare from the 
wilds of Scythia (see tig. 1011). 

Greek swords. —The earliest Greek 
-words in this collection date from the 
tenth century n.c.. when iron was fast taking 
the place of bronze: but forms common in 
the Bronze Age were still lepmdueed in 
iion. just as tho.-e peculiar to stone' imple¬ 
ments were for some time preserved in 
bronze. This conservative fendenev is 
noticeable in three iron swords, of which 
two are from Cyprus (Xos. 262. 263: 
lig. 101b). They reproduce the general 
form of the bronze sword from Enkotni in 
the same island (Xo. 250: tig. *.»(>). A 
short iron dagger is similar to the common 
Mycenaean type (Xo. 264: fig. 10|q). 

The ordinary Greek sword of the fifth 
century n.c. is icpresented hv three examples. 
The type appeals frequently in works of art. 
On a vase in the Third Va-e Room (E Bid ; 
Pedestal (i) there is a diawing of the combat 
of Achilles and Meninon. in which Meinnon 
i- aimed with this -word. In the sheath 
-o that it i- p<>s-i!)|e to —ci 1 licit 1 1 hilt and 
The -hape i- cntirclv different from that of 


Flu 101.- -Ikon Swords, 

SHOWIXU THE Sl RVrVU, 

oi Myciivaeax Types 
I Xos. l'0.5 4). 1 • 4. 

1>v hi 1 ' •ndo is anothp?. 
h'ade at on re (fi.i*. 10 


prehistoric times. The hilt is lonnd and the'pommel a small knob. 
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while the guar«l is *i plain crosspiece. The blade, which, beyig made 
of iron, is long and thin, swells fiom the hilt towards the point in the 
manner characteristic of the cutting sword. All these features are 
visible in the examples (No, 265 : fig. 104«. b). The swelling blade 



Fn,. lOg. —Va»i-Paixiino nr mi: Uomisat nrTwrr.x Acmr.i.i s ash 
MeMSOX, sITOWlXl. Till' t'l.ASsIC\L (tKF.EK WeaI’OXS. 


is best’seen in the largest specimen, while the iion-lmndled fragment, 
which was excavated from a tomb near the Mausoleum at Hali- 
karnassos. shows the original form of the hilt. The small dagger 
with a bone hilt and the bone end of the scabbard foims part of 



Fiii. 10S.— Miwons i mm me. KMinnn.ii or Mmimiiha (No. Hill). 

< \i 1 : 

* 

a group of weapons w hich were found on the battlefield of Marathon 
(No. 266 : tig. !<>:»). The otlieis are iron spearheads, arrowheads 
both of bronze and iron, and leaden slingshot, two of which art* 
marked with a thiniderfiolt and the ft reck name Zmlns. 
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Another common tvpe of Creek sword is ttie heavy kmfedike 
sabre with a liilt in the shape of a.bird > head (Xo 267 ; fi.ir. 104'’). 
Tts original appearance may be seen on the Athenian bowl already 
mentioned on pace SO (fig* lR-b). The classical name was tttftcluuiv . 



i'u,. 104 —Hulls Titov Sworn.,-. 
(Xi ti. * co.7, ji> 7) l . > 


Xenophon recommends it as 
a cavalrv weajion. because 
of its heavy down - stroke. 
This example comes from 
Spain, where manv similar 
swords have been found, but 
the origin of the type is 
Creek or even Oriental. The 
dagger with a cylindrical 
bronze hilt of which the 
pommel is a lynx - head, 
appears from the style of 
the decoration to be (Iraeeo- 
Koman (Xo. 268). Some 
models in terracotta from 
Xaukratis give the types 
of the Hellenistic period 
(Xo. 269). 



"m. 10.7. Tin Mm Intuit, w itii Hii.t 
in mi Shm'i or \ P.iun. , 


Greek and Roman spears—Classical spears are represented 
hv a variety of heads both in bronze and iron.’ The earliest Creek 
tvpe is an iron head found w ith potterv of the tenth or ninth century 
H.o. in a grave at Assarlik in Asia Minor (Xo 271). Those with 

•three and four blades aie a small class, examples of which came to 

* < 

at Olympia, am! as a <la 1 «* tin* oral of tho sixth ronttirv 
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B.c. (No. 272; l^g. 10(5«). To the same date may belong the 
decoratively modelled bronze spear from Kamefros, and* another 
of plainer design from the same place 
(No. 273; fig. 106b, c), with two from • 

Olympia, and a large iron one (Xo. 274) 
found with the fine Attic helmet (p. 78) Jl 

in .Macedonia. A curious spearhead, or LI 

perhaps a butt, from Olympia is shown * 

among the Oreek Inscriptions (p. ft, 

Xo. 14, fig. 8). Spearbutts are not un¬ 
common. Some are plain tapered ferrules 
(Xo. 279: fig. 107), others end in two- 
pronged forks (Nos. 280, 281; fig. 107). 

The bronze forks are from Egypt, the iron 
one (fig. 107. bottom centre) was found 
on the bank of the Tiber with the spear¬ 
heads mentioned below. The unusually 
long iron head, which was found in Spain 
with the iron muchaira, is probably a 
later Greek form (Xo. 275 ; fig. 106d). 

This example exhibits in a high degree 
the superiority of iron to bronze. Other 
iron spearheads are from Italy : some are 
from the Tiber (Xo. 276). Three speci¬ 
mens. one with remains of the wooden 
shaft and the lashing of wire, were found 
near the village of Talamone on the west 
coast of Italy (Xo. 277 : fig. 108). where 
in 225 u.c. the Romans won a decisive 
victory over the Gauls, who had marched 
successfully to within a few days of Rome. j 

and were returning home with their plunder. 

Like the helmets from Tvvme and Cannae, 
and the arms from Marathon, these spears 
are relics of one of the famous battles of 
antiquitv. The Roman soldieis of later 0 

times carried spears of a different kind. Km. 106 .—Guisk Sitah- 

Thev had no thrusting lame, but ail ex- 111 ' 1>S (Nos. -To) 

• . . About 1 : 4. 

tremelv lieavv weapon, the jhIum. which 

they threw with great effect at close quarters. The small iron heads 
from Lieenza (Xo. 278) have much the same shape as the heiyl 
of the jiihmi. Thev probably belonged to light throwing-spears. 


t 
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which is decorated with leliefs in gilt hronz*. ihe plates of the 
hands which were hooked to the sword-belt are ornamented with 
wreaths of oak. At the hilt is a group which represents the hmpeTo. 
Tiberius receiving his nephew Gemianieus on the latter s return, m 
the vear 17 A.D., from his victorious campaigns against the Germans, 
in the course of which he had recovered one of the legionary eagles 
which Varus had lost. The emperor, robed as a deity is seated on 
a tin-one, resting his left arm on a shield which is inscribed FELICITAS 
. TIBERI-- "The Good Fortune of Tiberius "-and holding m ns 



Vi,,. 110 rim iii \m> Om’uioii 1»ko\/,i Vkijowin u>-> 
(Nos. -2‘jn, *2sy). ii 


right hand a small figure of Victory with wreath and palm, which 
he has just taken from his returning general. Germanieus stands 
before him in military attire, with his right hand stretched out. 
In the background is an armed figure, and behind the emperoi a 
winged Victory brings a shield upon which is the legend VIC - AVG 
--‘•The Victory of Augustus." The middle of the si abbat'd is 
occupied bv a medallion charged with si portrait of I iberius, and at 
the point is a larger plate width is divided into two fields. The 
uppermost has a represent 1 1ion of a Rojuan eagle in a temple, and 
in the other is an Amazon armed with hnitlc-axe and lance. It 


i 
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might not be wrong to connect the eagle with that of Vartis ; and 
the figure of the Amazon tails to mind the ode of Horace 
(Carm. iv. 4) celebrating the success of Drusus, the father of this 
Germanicus. against the Germans of the Danube, in which the poet 
expresses surprise that those barbarians should lie armed with the 
Amazonian axe. Rerhaps the next generation attributed this 
legendary weapon also to the Germans of the Rhine, and the 
Amazon is an allusion to the campaigns which the sword com¬ 
memorates From the contrast of the elaboration of the design 
with the cheapness of the execution, it would seem that the weapon 
is one of manv copies which were turned out for some official 
purpose, probably a sword of honour presented to officers who had 
served with Germanicus. 

Other remains of Roman swords are less conydete. There are 
several fragments of scabbards, a bronze guard, two ivory pieces 



I'm, 111 — Homin’ Aiimmiiuih (No. g'MP g . :! 


which may have been pommels of the hilt or caps of the sheath, 
and a good specimen of an entire hilt in bone (No. 285). This is 
very similar to the classical Greek pattern. 

Sling-shot and arrowheads.—Weapons which show little 
difference of form in Greek or Roman times are the sling-shot (No. 
286) and arrowheads. Sling-shot are mostly cast in lead, but some 
are of bronze and stone. The inscribed sling-bolts from Marathon 
have alreadv been mentioned, and others similarly bear inscriptions 
in raised letters: a personal name, of the maker or the general or 
the slinger; or the name of the state from whose army it was shot 
- " From the Corinthians"': or a message to the bullet or to the 
eneniv—" Strike hard, "and " Take this. A huge bronze arrow¬ 
head from Olynthus (No. 291) bears the name of Philip, probably 
the father of Alexander the Great, the Macedonian king against 
whom Demosthenes wrqjle his Olyntlyue and Philippic orations. 

Some of the arrowheads have already been described, the 
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Mycenaean from Rhodes (Xo. 252: fig. 98). and those from 
Marathon (Xo. 266 ; fig. 103). The large iron heads with knife¬ 
like blade and long tang are Oriental (Xo. 287): those from 
Marathon were no doubt used bv Persian bowmen. A sunilai 
group from Cyprus, but of bronze, shows long square heads (Xo. 
288: fig. 110, top, right). A bundle of six bronze arrowheads of 
broad leaf shape, found in a grave at Enkomi in Cyprus, has lusted 
together as the arrows lay in the quiver, remains of which and of 
the wooden shafts can still be seen (X'o. 289). (Reek examples 
belong to two classes: they are all made of bronze. The commoner 
class has sockets and blades like miniature spearheads ; (Xo. 290 : 
fig. 110). Many of these h ave three blade-, ; the large inscribed 



Em. llg.— Boxi. C.u.ninop riant the Ciu.mi a (No. gOC>). 


head from Olynthus (Xo. 291) is of this shape, but barbed. Another 
variety, which always has barbs, is triangular with a central hole 
for the shaft. The second class (onsistsof heavy heads with lone 
barbs and tangs (Xo. 292). These appear to be related to a 
Mycenaean form (see fig. 98). and as they are often represented on 
coins of Crete, they may perhaps be identified as the arrows of the 
Cretan bow. The Roman peiiod is represented bv six iron armw- 
lieads from Xanten (Castra Vetera) on the Rhine. ' They show the 
spearhead and triangular shapes, and are all barbed (Xo 298 • 
fig-111). " ’ 

Such is the regular series of classical weapons. Exceptional 
pieces are the bronze double,axe (Xo. 294), if this can be called a 
weapon, the ridged mace-head from Rome (Xo. 295). and the ealthrop 
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(No. 296 ; tig. lli). a contrivance for disabling.eavalryf This 
singular object, which was found at Kertch in the Crimea, is cut from 
a human radius bone. 

The bronze weapons are more fully described in the Catalogue of Bronzis 
under the numbers painted on the objects. 

(269 ) Cat. of Terracottas. C (32!) ff. : (271 ) Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
VIII., p. 64 ; (284 ) Proc. Soc. Ant. Land., X.S. III., p. 3.78 ; Cat. of 
Bronzes, 867; (289) Escalations in Cyprus, p. 17, tig. 28; (296) McPher¬ 
son, Antiq. Kcrtch. p. 101. 


X.—HOUSE AND FURNITURJC. 

(Wall-Cases 25-40.) 

Cases 25—4'.) contain furniture, lamps and lamp-stands, cooking 
utensils, objects used in connection with the bath, and objects 
illustrating the methods of heating buildings and supplying them 
with water. With the house itself, its plan and its appearance we 
are not concerned in this work. It is enough to say that the 
fundamental distinction between the ancient and modern house is 
that the one looked inwards, the other looks outwards. The 
ancient house received its light and air either from the open court¬ 
yard, round which it was built, or else from a large aperture in the 
roof. The former was the prevailing arrangement in Greece, the 
latter (in the earlier period) that adopted in Italy. The outside 
of the average Greek house was probably very destitute of archi¬ 
tectural ornament, presenting a wide space of blank wall broken but 
bv few windows. 

The Roman house in its final development assumed a form 
closely resembling that of the Greek house just described. At an 
early period it was based on the early Italian house. This consisted 
merely of an oblong chamber, with a small opening in the roof for 
the admission of light and emission of smoke. This chamber wa 
called an atrium, perhaps because walls and roof were black (atcr) 
with soot from the smoke of the fire. Gradually the opening in the 
roof became larger. Rain fell in the centre into a basin called the 
hnplurium. The atiiam lost its character as a living room, and 
further courts and rooms in the Greek manner were added to it. 

We may now deal with the interred arrangements and the 
furniture. The objects may be described as they concern (I) the 
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«enera!,furnituie <>f the house; (il) tiio lightinn : (3) the kit-hen ; 
(4) the bath : (5) water supply: (15) the warming. (7) Annexed is 
a small type-series of vases. 

The Furniture of the house.- In the nature of things, 
wooden furniture raiely oc< uis outside Egypt, except in South 
Russia. Thus we have a wooden table leg : a dog springs 
upward, from an acanthus leaf, surmounting an animal's leg 
(Xo. 300). This comes from Kerteh in the Crimea. In getieial, the 
remains of furniture shown in this section ate the metal accessories 
and fittings. These are for the most pait of Roman date, but 
Roman furniture was so largely derived from the Creek, that thev 
mav he regarded as illustrating Greek furniture as well 

Some remarkable examples of bolster-ends in bronze, bronze 
inlaid with silver, and ivory, are shown in Cases 27. 2*. Tliev 
usually terminate above m a bead of a mule, or of a duck, and 
below in a medallion bust. 



Fio. Lit -Hkon/k Coi v n iUisiotti.nl 


The seat (Xo. 301) is incorieetly put together It is composed 
of the parts of one or two couches which should be restored as in 
tig. 113. 

.Below is a small bronze stool (Xo. 302), without arms or back, 
of a type not uncommon at Pompeii. Two tripods with expanding 
legs are placed in the bottom of Cases 27-2,s. One of these 
(Xo. 303) lias an ariangement similar to that of the candelabrum 
p Xo. 30V, wlieiebv it could be heightened ftt will. I liese tripods 
yivperc used as small tables. < >f ft much older period is the fragment 
coin 3 °4) ft'" 111 tlle of a large bronze tripod, from l'alaekastro 
- in Crete. 

Lighting. In Cases 2o. and 2S. 2l» aie placed several candelabra 
used either for the siippoit of wicks floating m an oil-bath or for 
lamps, or torches Those stands which have come down to us are 
chief!\ of hronze. but the cheaper ones m ancient times were made 
of wood. Martial, in an epigram, warns the possessor of such a 
wooden candelabrum to take care that'the whole stand does not 
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turn into one blazing candle. 1 A primitive example of lararp and 
candelabrum shaft combined is shown in Xo. 305, (fig. 114). from 
Cameiros (about seventh century B.c.). A female figure, of 
columnar form, supports a lamp with three nozzles. The Etruscan 
candelabra and many of the candelabra found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii consist of a base in the form of three legs or paws. 



Fio. 111 .—A at n mc I. \mc- 
MiM) \ mi Lamp in 
Ti Hitscin i 4 (Nu. :JO -1 > 
('a 1 . 7. 



Kii.. 115. —Roman Biion/i 
I.A M I'sT VN I>. (Xo. 30G*| 1.4. 


very commonlv those ot lions, a lull stem, and a circular support 
or spreading arms for the lamps .it the tup. The stem may be a 
fluted, or mat be knotted like a stem of a plant, or divided like 
a reed. Jn Homan times another variety is also common, composed 

.Martial. \i\. 44 : 

Esse viilc.'*ligmim : servft nisi lamina, tict 
He cainlelabio niujma lueerna tibi. 
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of a missive hasp with three or more -j>r<*.ulu»” amis. hoiii whiili 
lamps were suspended. Such a -stand (Vo 306) i' seen on the 
upper shelf of Cases 29 -.'}n A point whn It m.iv he 'pet iallv noted 
in regard to some of the bronze stands of the Roman period i' the 
decoration of the shaft, whit h often takes the l'oim of a i limiting 
animal. That shown in ha. I I a (X’o. 306 ) it.is a panther, a <oek. 
and a bearded serpent on the shaft. An ingenious expanding Roman 
bronze lampstand (Vo. 307) from the Hamilton Colle. tion should 
he noticed in the lower part of Cast* 29. The < entral rod attached 
to the circular lamp-support can he raised at will, and set metl in 
place bv means of a bronze pin passed through one of the pan> of 
lioles pierced in the side iod'. 

The lamjis themselves (in Cases .'!l ami .'>2) aie of teir.notta. 

hronzeand maihie. The greatel nillllhel 
aie of the Roman periotl. One of the 
earliest is a piimitive lamp (X’o. 308 . 
fill. 110) of the piehisfone pel iod known 
as Mycenaean. and was found m the 
course of the .Museum ex< av.ition- at 
Hnkomi in Cvpms. It was thrust, hv 

11s spike, into the niiwuirv |oints of a 
built toml). and mii't hate had a wii k 
floating in the oil. or 'iippmted .it the 
spout. The essential parts of a lamp 
in the developed foim are (|) the 
well for the oil. formed hv the hodv 
of the lamp and fed fiom an opening 

above; in the liion/e lamps this 
opening is i overed bv means of a 
lid, .sometimes hinged, sometimes seeuied hvatham asm \,i 309 
fig. 117: (2) the nozzle for the insertion of the ui. k The nozzle 
geilerallv takes the form of a prop-< ting spout, but the unangemcnt 
varies very eonsideralily in different lamps, ami a sinn|e lamp is 
often furnished with seveml nozzles. Tim lamos might eitlmi be 
simply placed on a candelabrum or else suspended fiom it Several 
of the bronze lamps have chains for the latho purpose (\o 309 
fig. 117). \ peculiar luonze hook, of which there are several 

examples m these eases, ua- sometimes tise,| m the Roman period 
for hanging up the lamps in t In* example illii't i.ited (\o 310 

lig. IIS) if is seen hinged to the lamp m sin li a wav that the lamp 
could be suspended, s U ppoiyd from the ptoimd. or tamed m , iMV 
wav desired 



& 
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The numerous (iraeco-Roman bronze lamps in tliese cases show 
a great variety of foim. Heads of Sedenos, Fan! negroe?. etc., 
appear side by side with a Mr-cone, a foot, a dueA, a snail, or a wolf. 
The handles often teiinitiate m an animal's head. n/.. that of a 
horse, a dog. a lion, or a swan (if fie. 117). L fine example, with 



F".. 117. Romw I’.itos/i IUm.im.- I’ll.. I is.—Uom\N liistN/r Lwie 

foil' (Xo. gout ( ,i 1 : 1. wiiu Hook rott M sITNsion 

|Xo -Uoi o.i. i 

• 

a tragic mask on the handle (Xo. 311 : fig. 1 lit) was found at Rome 
in F.U2. But the choicest example of a bronze lamp will be found 
in the Bronze Room (Rase If). It is a double lamp for suspension, 
and was found in the Roman Baths at Baris. A silver lamp with 
Herat les strangling the serpents, on a boat-shaped cradle (Xo. 312). 
is shown in Rase 2‘t. The cheaper terracotta lamps are freelv , 
decorated with designs* taken lion* dadv life oi mWhologv 
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Numerous specimens of these lamps will be seen in Table-Case B 
in the f ourth Vase Room. A very elaborate example (No. 313) in 
the form of a ship is seen here in the bottom of Case 30. The 
twenty-three holes fur wicks and filling should be noted. The 
lamp fillers, as may >e seen from the bronze specimen exhibited, 
closely resembled the limps themselves (No. 314). 

Candlesticks are rare. In the Etruscan candelabra (Nos. 315, 
316; Bronze Room Cases -17-GO) projecting spikes seem to be 
intended for piercing candles, as shown by a tomb painting at 
Orvieto (fig. 120; see Bronze Room, Case GO). Two candlesticks 



Km. 119.— Rom \x Kkonzi I,\mp. Titu.ie M\sk (No. MU). 


of modern type (which rarely occurs) are shown in Case 30 (No 317 • 
hg. 121). 

Besides lamps and candles, lanterns were also largely in use 
especially foi outdoor purposes. Such a portable Roman lantern 
(in Case 32) is here illustrated (No. 318 ; fig. 122). It is cylindrical 
in shape and has a hemispherical cover, which could be raised from 
the body of the lantern. The latter was enclosed with plates of 
some transparent material such as horn, bladder, or linen. That 
talc was also used is shown by the fact that several of the lanterns 
■ : n the Museum at Naples have their walls made of this material. 
Just below the lantern is a email bronze stafuette. which has formed 
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the body of a knife fNo. 319 ). A grotesque figure fs walking with 
a lantern in his right hand, and ;t basket slung over his shoulders. 
It was found at Behnesa, in Egypt, and probably represents a 
bird-catcher returning in the evening with his spoils. The lantern 
carried bv him very closely resembles the one described above. 

Cheaper forms of perforated clav lanterns are also exhibited 
(No. 320 ; fig. 123). 

The Kitchen.—Cases 33—36 contain cookiim 
implements and remains of ancient fruit and 
grain. The vessels give a good idea of the 
UjV I furniture of a Pompeian kitchen, although there 

J |fU U is no example of the more elaborate contrivances 
for preparing hot drinks and keeping food warm, 
such as have been found at Pompeii, and may 
be seen in the Museum at 
Naples. 

The kitchen implements 
arranged in these cases do 
not differ materially from 
those in modern use, except 
that they are made of 
bronze, and frequently have 
some graceful and appro¬ 
priate ornamentation. One 
or two of the objects call 
for special remark. On the 
second shelf from the bottom 
of Case 34 is an implement 
Fu, 120— with a long handle and a 


Fm. 120.— " 11,11 11 luu f 

Ettu-scan Caxdi.e rectangular 

Hol.nKK, FROM A 'iL '■ 


furnished 


Fin. 121.— 
Bronze Cantu, i:s'i ick 
from Syria (No 217). 


tomb frfsco. A ^th six circular depressions from Syria (No :I17I. 

(No. 321 ). A circular pan 

with twenty-eight such depressions was found at Pompeii, and 
is now at Naples. These pans were probably used ehher for 
baking cakes or frying eggs. 

In Case 36, on the same shelf as the pan for baking cakes, is a 
bronze frying-pan (No. 322 ), with a spout at one comer. Instead 
of butter, fat, or dripping, the Homans, like the inhabitants of 
southern countries at the present day, were accustomed to use oil in 
frying. The shelf above the pans is occupied with ladles, dippers, 
and other implements. T«he handles ofrthe ladles usually terminate 
in a beautifullv modelled head of an animal, such as that of a 
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(kick, sAan. or dog. One wine dipper (Xo. 328) is hinged so as to 
fold for the pocket. On the next shelf above die two painted plates 
of about the beginning of the third century t:.c. They belong to a 

well marked class (cf. Fourth 
^ * Vase Tfooin. Oases 2H—7) of 

| jl Y (dates of Oanipanian fabric, 

I distinguished by the fish and 

I other marine creatures painted 

I upon them. It is probable 

[ K 1 that they were intended for 

O ¥ /K the seiving of fish. Of the 

g I Y two examities shown in this 



r a., lo.i.— I.vki iii.nw u:u 
I.IM I'.HN (No *lltl>I. 


X Js y fig. 121) with a red mullet, a 
_ ..bass, a sargus. and a cuttle¬ 
fish 

T The strainers (Xo. 326) 

in . 111 . — ItuoN/i: L, is i iii\ . ' 

(No -tls). l. i with jierforated designs, on 

the right, of Case .')(i. wen 
used for clearing wine and other liquids. In Cases ."li. :)7 art 
bronze moulds for shaping f<>< d in the form of shells. 

Some remains of ancient walnuts, grain, and fiagments ol 
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calcined lnead fiom Pompeii. and a black tup fiom Rhodes, 
containing eggs. areVhown m the middle shelf of Cftse 35. * 

The process of bread-makinu* is illustrated hv the terracottas 
shown in this case. One (No. 327) from Kameiios in Rhodes 
represents a woman kneading dough on a board placed m a circular 
trough resting on three leas. Another (No. 328), of much rougher 
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number of ancient spoons (No. 332) are exhibited m Case 36. 
The series of. large ivory spoons with elaborately ornamented 
handles belong to an early period, a similar one’ coming from the 
Polledrara tomb at Yulci in Etruria, of the seventh century b.c. 
The small spoons in bronze or ivorv. with round head and handle 
running to a point, were probably used for the eating of eggs and 
the extraction of snails from their shells. Snails were a favourite 
dish with the Romans, and the spoon got its name (cochleaie) from 
being employed in this way. 1 

In the lower part of Case 36 are examples of pestles and mortars 
(Xo. 333). The pestle usually takes the form of a bent thumb, 
or of a leg and foot. 

In early times cooking was done either 
in the courtyard of the house or in the 
principal living-room. Pompeian houses are. 
however, generally provided with separate 
kitchens, small rooms opening off the court 
of the peristyle. The hearth is a simple 
rectangular structure of masonry, some¬ 
times furnished with projecting supports for 
holding vessels over the fire. Much, how¬ 
ever, of the warming and working was done 
over small braziers, such as are shown on 
a small scale, and by a model, in the lower 
part of Case 36. The terracotta braziers arc 
of characteristic form, with three internal 
projecting knobs to support the cooking 
vessel. These are generally ornamented with 
masks of Hephaestos, Satyrs, or the like 
(No. 334). Compare examples in the Terracotta Room (Cat. of 
Terracottas, p. xix., C 863 ff). See also in Case 36 a terracotta food 
warmer, from Olbia, in the form of a shrine (Xo. 335), 

The Bath.—Certain implements shown in Case 37 illustrate 
the routine of the bath, which occupied a large place in the life both 
of the Creeks and Romans. Celsus, who wrote on the art of 
medicine probably early in the first century after Christ, recom¬ 
mended the bather first to go into the moderately heated room 
(tepidarium), and perspire slightly, then to anoint himself and to 
pass into the hot air room. After perspiring there he was to pour 
1 C’f. Martial, xiv. 121 : 

8um cochleis habilis, sed nee minus utdis o\is : 

Xumquid scis pot'us cur cochleare voccr ? 
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hot. warm, and cold water alternately over his head, then to scrape 
himself with the strigil. and finally to anoint himself —flic last 
probably a precaution against taking cold. This description will 
enable us to understand the use of the implements carried by 
bathers. Of these the strigil is most important. It was a curved 
piece of metal, usually bronze, but sometimes iron, employed by 
athletes for removing dust and oil after exercise, and by bathers 
for scraping away sweat and dirt. The accompanying figure 
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(fig. 125), drawn from a llreek vase of the fifth centurv n.r.. slums 
an athlete resting after exercise, and about to use the strigil. Some 
times a strigil, oil-flask, and sponge are seen on vases, suspended 
from the wall of the pabiestra where youths are exercising. In 
Case 37 a small lekythos (No. 336) shows an athlete with a strigil. , 
and an impression from *i gem illustnTtes the method of using that 
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implement The >tn lmF here seen ran^r m date from about the 
sixth ientuiv it.c. to the tliinl century A.i>. Many of them ate 
inscribed with the name of their owneis. and some have small 
figures. i . i /.. a man dancing or a horse gallopiiu;. stamped upon 
them Two strigils which deserve special mention are the silver 
one found m the sarcophagus of the Etruscan lady. Seianti Hanunia 
(second centurv b.c.). and exhibited with that sarcophagus m the 
Terracotta Room, and the beautiful bronze ornamental strigil in 
the Bronze Room (Pedestal T). with the handle in the form of a 
girl herself using the strigil. A complete bathers outfit of Roman 
date (No. 337). found near Dnsseldorf. includes two bronze strigils 
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and an oil-flask attached by rings to a handle (tie. 12b), and scveial 
glass vases for use in the toilet. 

Water Supply. A few objects in Cases :TS—:><» illustrate the 
methods of water-supply among the Romans, which are charac¬ 
terised by their completeness and excellence. The remains ot 
two Roman double-action pumps in bronze liom Rolsena in Etnuia 
(Nos. 338, 339: tigs. 127. 12b) are of special interest. These are 
constiin ted on a principle invented bv Ktesibios of Alexandria, 
who probably lived in the third centuiv nr. Tliev were worked 
by alternating plungers, raised and lowered bv a rocking-beam. 
The first illustration (fig. 127) shows the- less advanced but more 
complete pump m section, and explains the method of working. 

1 he bottoms of the cvhnders (A) were (ormeeted bv pipes with 
the reservoir, and are furnished with fiap-valves (B). opening 
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Upwards. When the plunger ((') was raised, a vacuum was created, 
and the water lifted the valve and rushed in. Whfn the [fl linger 
was raised to its highest point the’ valve fell again and retained the 
water : when the plunger descended it forced the water from the 
cylinder into the central discharge pipe through another flap- 
valve (D) at the end of the horizontal pipe. BD in the figure shows 
the structure of the flap-valves, which the Creeks called da-mipm 
(" pennies ") from their likeness to mins. F is a complete plunger 
of the same type as those used in the pump illustrated, but not 
belonging to it. Only two-thirds of the second pump (Xo. 339) 
survive, but the missing part (marked off in the diagram by a dotted 
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line) is su]>|>lied in the section (tig. 12S). In this example the more 
advanced sjiindle valve takes the place of the Hap valves, and the 
two valves side by side open into a central domed chamber, in 
place of the simple central cylinder of Xo. 338. 

There are here several jets and spouts for the emission of water, 
one (No. 339) in the form of a pine-eone. pierced with small holes 
for sending out a sprav. others in the form of dolphins (Xo. 340) 
and the fore-pait of a horse (No. 341). The bronze stop-cocks 
seen in Case .'59 were used for controlling the. How of water 
from the cisterns to the various parts of the house. They were 
inserted in the lead water-pipes, portions of which still adhere 
to them. Their arrangement is excellently illustrated by those 
discovered at the RoinaTi villa at Bfiscoreale. near Pompeii (see 
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Mon. Ant. vii.. p. 454. fig. 15 a). See also a gargoyle in the form 
of a lion for rain water (Xo. 342). and a bronze grating from the 
Mausoleum of Halikarnassos (Xo. 343) for draining it away. 
Various lead supply pipes and clay drain pipes are shown in ease 39. 

Heating. - In earlv times houses were heated by means of a 
large open hearth placed in the middle of the principal room, whence 
the smoke escaped as it might, through the door, or between the roof 
beams. Xext followed the use of portable braziers in bronze, such 
as have been found in Etruscan tombs from the seventh century b.c. 
(of. Italic Room, Cases B. 0). The small braziers used for cooking, 
etc., in the Hellenistic period have been mentioned above, p. 118. 
A svstem of heating by hot air was introduced by the Romans, but 
was used chiefly for the warming of baths. For the general heating 
of houses such an arrangement was, until about the third century 
a. n. exceptiona 1 , and Seneca, writing in the first century A.n. 
regards it as an enervating luxury. Several examples of Roman 
teiraeotta flue-tiles (Xo. 344) for the transmission of hot air are 
seen in the bottom of Cases 39. 40. 

Shapes of Vases.— Case 40 contains a small type-series of 
the leading shapes of Creek vases, intended to teach the names 
current in archaeology (Xo. 345). 

(300 ) Of. Ant. dn Bo'ph. Cimm.. pi. 81. where a restoration of a table 
with a leg of this kind is shown ; (301 ) The couch in tig. 113 is after the 
restoration of a couch from Boscorealc. given in Arch. Anziiycr, 1900, 
p. 178 : (304) Cf. Furtwaenglcr, Olympia , IV., Die Bronzen, pis. 28, 34; 
(305 ) Cut. of Lamps, 137 ; (308) ibal.. 1 ; (309 ) ibid.. 06 ; (310) ibid. 
97 ; (312) Journal of Hellenic Studies. XXVIII.. pi. 3.3: (313) ('at. of 
Lamps, 390 ; (314 ) ibid., 1437 ; (318 ) Cut. of Lumps, 1435 ; (320) 

ibid., 1511; (323) Excnmtians in Cyprus, tig. 148. Xo. 4; (324,325) 
Cat. of Vases, IV., F 259 and F 267; (338-339) Cat. of Bronzes, 2573-4 ; 
(343 ) Newton, Hist. Disc., II., p. 143. 

On the Greek house generally, see Daremherg and Saglio s.v. Damns 
and B. C. Rider, The Creek House. On the Roman house, see Daremherg 
and Saglio, loc. rit., and Mau-Kclscy, Pompeii, 


XI.—DRESS AND TOILET. 

(Table-Case F.) 

The objects connected with the toilet in Case F are those 
accessories in metal and other materials that have been 
preserved. The actual fashion of the dress of the Greeks and 
Romans can be best studied elsewhere— fli the Vase Rooms, the 
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Room of Terracottas, and tlie Sculpture (iallcrics. A few words 
only need be said Reie as to the principal varieties of costume. 

Greek Female Dress. Tlie very -f§5\ 

singular and modern-looking dress of the \ 

Minoan ladies may be seen in the far- / ) 

similes of Cretan statuettes and carvings /_ 

in the First Vase Room. T ^ 

The earliest dress of women which is cj , \ 

represented in the art of historical Greece ^-0 p-" 

is that which was known as the Dorian l "" ; . " T 

chiton, or tunic. It was an oblong sheet ! 

of woollen cloth, measuring rather more 

than the height of the wearer, and about 

twice the span of her arms. This blanket [ ! 

was folded as shown in the annexed | # ' 

diagram (fig. 129) The tunic then fell l t.-~ " 1 . 

into position about the figure, leaving / T l 

the arms bare, as in the illustration. 

which is taken from a toilet-box (E 772) l-T—D iaokam inr.is- 

' lUATINO THE ARTUNoEMEM 

in the Hurd \ ase Room (tig. 13D). The of titf. Dortan Chiton. 
dress in its simplest form was now com¬ 
plete, but as one side of it was open, a girdle was usually worn to 
keep the edges together. At Sparta, where Dorian manners were 
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](reserved in their primitive severity, the side remained open. 
Elsewhere it was partially or completely sewn up. 
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Alxmt the beginning of the tith century i;.r the Ionian chiton 
was introduced into Greece from Amu Minor, and became the 
01 dinarv undergarment of women.'in Italy as w ell as Greece, tluough- 
out the classical period. It was in effect a loosely-fitting dress 
with wide sleeves, girt at the waist. Being of fine linen instead of 
wool, a mantle or wrap was worn over it to make up for the thinness 
of the cloth. This construction is plainly shown in a drawing on the 
inside of a cup (F, 44) by the potter Euphronios. which represents 
a woman busy with the knot of her girdle (fig. 131). The material 

was soft alicl heavy, yet thin and 
transparent enough to reveal the 
form of the figuie beneath if. It 
is onlv in a dressing scene, such as 
this, th.it the Ionian chiton is icpie- 
sented alone Otheiuise a mantle 
(htiHtihoii) was worn in addition. 
These mantles weie of canons shapes 
and sizes, though always rectangular, 
and their arrangement did not follow 
anv fixed rule. Distinct fashions, 
however, in the wearing of the over- 
mantle can be remaiked at certain 
periods. Thus, when the Ionian dress 
first came into use at Athens, an 
extraordinary elaboration was < ulti- 
vated. the folds being arranged with 
such precision as to suggest that the 
garment is not a leetangular wrap, 
but a made-up shawl artificially 
pressed and gutheied. This style of 
dress is best known from a large series 
of statues which were discovered in excavations on tin* Acropolis 
of Athens, '['hey are relies of the city which was destroyed bv the 
Persians in ISO lie,, and give an accurate date for the prevalence 
of the fashion. The type is represented m a statuette in the Bronze 
Room (fig. 132) : the ladv stands in an attitude of archaic severitc, 
and holds up with hot left hand the skirt of the soft Ionian chiton 
which is underneath the shawl. 

The outer garment was afterwards larger than this, as well as 
more simply arranged. Often tho whole figure was w rapped in the 
mantle, which was also drawn over the month and the back of the 
head. This heavy style war favoured ir. the fouitimand third 
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centuries n.c.. and constantly appears in the most numerous pro¬ 
ducts of that period, the terracotta statuettes from Tanagra and 
elsewhere. Fig. 133 is from one of these, and others in the Terra¬ 
cotta Room show verv clearly the beautiful and varied draperies 
of the himation. 

Greek Male Dress. A dress worn in early times was a tunic 
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Fashion or NYomi.x’s 1>ki-ss. 1.2. I’rition. 1:2. 

falling to the feet, with or without the mantle. Tf continued in use as a 
ceremonial and festal attire of elderly men, minstrels and elnuioteers. 
It is illustrated in a drawing of Peleus by the vase-painter Amasis (t) 
(fig. 131). in which the soft texture of the long white Ionian chiton is 
indicated liv wavy lines, and the heavy mantle hangs stiffly across 
the shoulders. Subse<iin*ntlv the loiiw tunic was discarded, and 
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either ,a short ^form of the same garment, with h had la-eii in iiv' 
before for outdoor exercise, win adopted in its plain, or the outei 
cloak was worn alone. Tin* short tunii was worn ;e before hv 
men engaged in active pursuits, and by hoys, woikuien and slaves. 
A common fashion of wearing it was to fasten the shoulder on one 
side only, so that the right arm and breast weie lice for violent 
movement. A series of statuettes in the Bionze Room represent* 
the blacksmith god Hephaestus in this working garb (fig. J 33). 
The ordinary costume of the citizen wa* the hnnation or a mantle 
of smaller size. With this the right 
shoulder was usually left free, as with 
the tunic ; it is the common dress of 
men on the red-figure Athenian vases 
(see the Third Vase Room), from one 
'of which (E hi) the 
illustration is taken 
(fig. 136). Men of 
leisure or high rank 
affected a more 
elaborate arrange¬ 
ment of the liima- 
tion, by which the 
whole body was en¬ 
veloped and the free 
movement of the 
hands impeded. The 
statue of Sophokles 
i h the La tera u 
Museum at Rome i* 

I'lr.i.iMmiiiM, a good example of Fm.in.—liuos/i Siuimii 

the care which a Hi rim-sro* w miunj. i m 
( Into)i. , . Sunni < Intmi j >, 

cultivated man of 

the fifth centurv bestowed upon the adjustment of this garment 
(fig. 137). 

Other hiantles were of various sizes and weir distinguished hv 
many names. The chlamt/n was the smallest, and differed from the 
rest also in shape, though its .scheme was still rectangular. It was 
rather longer in proportion to its width, and was clasped round the 
neck hv a brooch. Its origin was in Thessaly, where it was the cape 
of the native horsemen, and it continued to he used for tins purpose 
"ill the rest of ({recce. Young men wore it, espeeiallv when riding, 
and it was a light and convenient dress fm travellers. A voung 
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horseman on a cup by the painter Euphronios (fie. 1,38) has a gaily 
embroidered chlamys hung evenly ac-ioss his shoulders, and imder- 
neath is seen the skirt of the short chiton. 

Roman Dress.- -The dress of Roman women was the same 
as that of the Greeks of the Hellenistic period, who are vividly 
portrayed in the terracotta statuettes (fig. 133). Their under¬ 
garment was the Ionian chiton, now called tunica, of which two 
were sometimes worn together, and the overmantle was the Greek 
Initiation, by its Roman name, pcilhi. 




H mutt uni. 
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For men then* was also a tunic similar to that worn by the 
Greeks ; but in place of the Initiation the Roman toi/a was worn, 
a garment of entirely different shape. In the relief of a cutler's 
shop, which is exhibited in Case 41, the shopman wears the tunic 
without a belt, while the customer, who has just come in from the 
street, wears the toga as well (tig. 103). In that of the forge, in 
Case 48, both the smiths have the tunic alone, with but the right 
shoulders unfastened and the skirts girt up to the knee in Greek 
fashion (fig. 102 : compare fig. 135). Vet the Roman tunic seems 
alreadv to have departed from the Greek pattern in having sleeves, 
though onlv to the elbow*. Sleeved tunics were not unknown to 
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of wearing the Greek himation, and it is difficult to distinguish the 
two garments when* so arranged ; but a close examination will 
discover the sharp point and the curved edge in the ease of the 
toga. At the end of the Republic and under the Empire, to which 
period most of the monuments belong, more elaborate fashions 
were developed, as in fig. 140, from a statuette in the Bronze Room. 

M e turn to the accessories of the dress and the toilet in Table 
Case P. 

Greek and Roman Footwear. —The general distinction was 
that the Greeks wore both sandals, and also boots or shoes. The 



Fic.. 140. — Kitoxzr, Stato.ttu of a Roman wkarino Tcxic 
and Too A. 1 : 1’. 

Romans wore the boot, the ciiIcciid , but disapproved of the sandal. 
Part of Cicero's charge against Verres was that he wore sandals, 
as well as other Greek dress. , 

The objects shown in Case F are either actual shoes and sandals 
or representations of them from works of art, such as fragments of 
statues : or applications of the device of a foot to the decoration 
of such things as vases, lamps, tripod-feet, etc. 

The extant specimens include a Roman leather shoe (So. 344) 
of cut leather work, found in London ; slippers from Antinoe in 
Egypt (No. 345), with ’coloured and cut leather work ; a pair 

K 


* 
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of cork soles from Egypt (No. 346),. the ed^es of which were formerly 
gilt. -V well-preserved pair of soles is exhibited (Xo. 347). They 
are made of wood, divided at the instep, and plated with bronze, 
held in place by iron nails. These appear to be of Etruscan origin, 
as several examples have been found at Yulci (Man. Etr. Vat.. 1 



Fn, 141.— Foot of r im. 
Hi.hmfs of Olympia 
(No. 849). 1:9. 


pi. 57, fig, 7). The sandal in its 
simplest form, as in the vase B 5S7 
(Xo. 348). consists of a sole attached 
to the foot by thongs passing between 
the great and second toes, and round 
the heel. The arrangement of the 
thongs gradually became more elabor¬ 
ate, with the result that the uncom¬ 


fortable separation of the toes could be 
avoided. In the *ase of the foot of the Hermes of Olympia (Xo. 349 ; 
fig. 141) there is no toe-thong, but only a reminiscence of the 
ornament from which it formerly started. An undershoe or sock 


now became possible, and the shoe and laced sandal in combination 


(cf. the statue of ilau'olos, about 350 b.c.) became highly elaborate. 
8ee also the cast of a relief in the 


Third Graeco-Roman Room (Xo. 350) 
and the feet in marble and bronze. 
In effect, the result was not greatlv 
different from the Roman military 
boot (caliga) bound up the leg with 
thongs. 

A simpler boot or shoe of modern 
pattern was also in use. In its plainest 
forms it represents the Roman boot 
(calcens). (Several examples (Xo. 351) 
are shown in this case. See also a 
vase (Xo. 352) in the form of a 
^modern lace-boot. The nails on the 
sole are arranged so as to impress 
alpha anjl omega, and the mystic 
symbol of the swastika on the ground. 
A delicate gold model of a boot 
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(Xo. 353) has iraror " walk ! "(') on the sole. A 

shoe has been found in Egypt, impressing at every step the in¬ 
vitation AKOAOY0EI r follow ! •') The shoemaker at work in his 
workshop is seen in the fifth century Kvlix (E ; Xo 354) 
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He is in the act of jutting the leather with the semicircular knife 
of the form still in use. 

In conclusion, attention should be drawn to the bronze statuette 
(No. 355 ; fig. 112) of a kneeling negro slave cleaning a boot. 

On Greek Dress, cf. Lady Evans, Greek Dress ; E. B. Abrahams, 
Greek Dress-, on Roman, Heuzey in Rev. tie Fart uncial et moderne, 1897 ; 
Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Pallium, Peplns, Totja. On shoes and sandals, 
see ibid., Calceus, Caliga, Soleu. 

Fibulae.—Although the straight pin (cf. p. 137) was used for 
fastening the dress, fibulae—that is, brooches on the safety-pin 
principle—were most commonly worn. This method of fastening 
was of early origin, and its use can be traced in all parts of Europe, 
but, curiously enough, it seems to have been unknown in Egypt 
and the East. The fibula experienced in the first centuries of its 



Fig. 143.— Fibula ok Fig. 144.— Greek Fibula Flo. 145.— Early 

the Mycenaean with Geometric Decora- Greek Fibula 

Period (No. 35G). tion (No. 357). 1:2. (No. 35S). 1:2. 

1:4. 

existence and in the hands of different peoples so many variations 
and developments of form, that these can be classified in distinct 
types, and their presence in tombs and other deposits affords 
valuable evidence of the date and origin of the objects with which 
they occur. 

The reader who wishes to pursue the study of the fibula with 
more detail is referred to drawers 1-8 in Case D of the Bronze 
Room, and to the collections in the Iron Age Room. Ir. this case 
of toilet accessories only a few of the typical forms are shown. 

The simplest form of fibula is represented here by examples 
excavated at Enkomi in Cyprus, which belong to the end of the 
Bronze Age, before 1000 b.c. (No. 356 ; fig. 113). Starting from 
this primitive form, the history of the fibula is one of progressive 
development and elaboration. It must be observed in the first » 
place that the whole clas:? of fibulae inliy be divided into two great 
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groups—viz., an older group, in which the coiled spring is uni¬ 
lateral,‘that is,'a plain spiral, between the bow and the pin : and a 
younger group, in which the spring is bilateral, that is a 
symmetrically disposed double coil, on each side of the pin. We 
deal first with the Unilateral group. In Greek regions the 
development of the form, fig. 143, was mainly a development of 



Fit;. ltG.—E arly Greek Fig. 117.—Fibula from 

Fibula (No. 359). 1: 2 . Cyprus (No. 3<i0). 1 : 2 . 

the catchplate in a vertical plane—that is in the plane of the bow 
of the fibula. This plate, often with incised patterns (Fig. 144 : 
No. 357) was a characteristic of the period of geometric art in 
Greece. Two very large examples are shown above Case D in the 
Bronze Boom. The plainly curved bows may have some further 
ornament, such as beads strung on them (No. 358; fig. llo) or 
imitation bead patterns, or a figure of a standing bird (Xo. 359 ; 
fig. 146). All these examples come from the island of Bhodes. 



Some from Cyprus are (piite distinct, and seem to have no 
connection with the others (Xo. 360: fig. 117). in the classical 
period the fibula was little used in Greece, in consequence of modi¬ 
fications in dress which rendered such fastenings unnecessary'. 

In Italy, on the other hand, the fibula flourished exceedingly. 
The plain wire original, such as that given above (fig. 14.3) W as soon 
elaborated. In the catch-plate it developed either hoiizuntally, 
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that is, by a beating out of the plate in a plane at, right angles to 
that of the bow (Xo. 361 ; fig. 148) or longitudinally, by the elonga¬ 
tion of the catch-plate as in Xos. 362-3 (figs. 149-150). At the same 
time developments were taking place in the bow. It became larger 
(fig. 149), and then was hollowed out to save weight and material 
(fig. 150), and assumed forms known as leech-shaped and boat- 



Fiit. 149. —Italian Fibula or Fn. 150. —Italian Fibula 

Leech Shape (No. 3G2). 1: 2. |No. 3G^). 1 : 2. 


shaped—and these threw out lateral knobs and ornaments (fig. 150), 
often of great elaboration. Alternatively, the bow makes a second 
convolution (fig. 148), and may be adorned with horn-like pairs of 
projections (Xo. 364). 

x\.n independent form is chietly found at Hallstatt, in cemeteries 
of the early European Iron Age. In this, two, or perhaps four, spiral 
coils make the whole decoration of the brooch (Xo. 365. fig. 151). 

The Bilateral form. -The fibulae with the spring coiled 
on each side of the central bow came into use about 100 b.c.. in the 



late Iron Age civilization, called the La Tone period, from the site 
on the Lake of Xeufehatel, where the richest finds have been made. 
Together with the introduction ot the double spring, there is a con¬ 
tinued elongation of the eat eh-plate, which is turned up as in Xo. 366 
(fig. 152) and attached to the bow as in Xo. 367 (fig. 155). Later 
its structural origin is forgotten, and it becomes a solid frameworli 
(Xo. 368). ’ * 
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The fibula of the Roman Empire was more like a brooch than a 
safetv-pin, if a distinction can be drawn between the two. The 
bow became broad and heavy, while the pin was often made 
separately and attached by a hinge. But it shows a strong connection 
with the La Time tvpes, especially in the double coil of the spring. 



En,. 15a.— Fibula of La JVne Period Fig. 154. — Fibula from below 
(No. 367). showing niF. Bilateral 

Spring iNo. 360). 


which was often protected by a sheath (No. 369 : fig. 154). Even 
when the spring went out of use, the fibula retained this cross-bow 
shape (Xo. 370 ; fig. 155). The elaborate bronze brooch in the 
form of a ribbed band passing through a ring (Xo. 371 ; fig. 156) 
is stamped underneath with the name of the maker (vLATl). in 



I’n.. 155. —Roman Fibula of Cross- 
Bow SimVk (No. 370). 1 -J. 



Fig. 156 —Roman Vim i.\ 
(No, 371). t J . 


the manner of the Roman pottery. hummel or metal inlay was 
liberally applied in the decoration of the later brooches. \ hri'm 
collection with great variety of shapes is exhibited. The effect of 
the bright colours is best seen in the big round pieces which were 
popular in the third and fourtji centuries A ( r>. (Xo. 373 ; fie. j."iT). 
Animal forms were also common at this time, ami were similarly 
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decorated with inlay»(Xo. 374 : fig. 158). These types were,widely 
spread over the western provinces of the Empire, and continued in 
use among the nations who succeeded to the Roman power. 

Somewhat akin to the fibulae are the ■'trap buckles, which appear 
to have come into use at a late period only. A group, nearly of the 
modern form, is exhibited (Xo. 374*). 



Fk, 15T.—Late Roman Enamelled Fid. 158.—Late Roman Enamelled 

Fibela (No. 878). 1.1. Fibula (No. .3741 1:1. 


Jewellery and Ornaments. —Jewellery in gold and silver 
can be best studied in the Room of Gold Ornaments. The examples 
shown here are chosen as types of the forms, rather than as choice 


pieces. 

Bracelets. —A favourite form of bracelet or armlet was modelled 
in imitation of a snake coiled round the arm or wrist. See the 
small silver bracelet of about the fourth to third century b.c.. 
inscribed with the names of its owner Kletis (Xo. 375 : fig. 159). 
The same design is also used for finger- 
rings (Xo. 376). Snake-coils of a large 
size were also worn on the legs, as shown 
bv a small terracotta torso from Ephesus, 
which has this ornament on the thigh 
(Xo. 377). This torso also has a chain 
of beads passing over the shoulders and 
crossing between the breasts. Such an 
arrangement is common on figures in 
vases of the fourth to third century n r. 

Finger-rings. -The rings are gene- F]( 159 ._ BlliL . LU;i OF 
rallv set with an engraved gem or bezel : Klf.iis (Not ST5). 

some have revolving scarabs which are 

pierced through the middle (Xo. 378). another has a gold intaglio 
portrait of the Empress Faustina (No. 379). while an enormous 
bronze ring has the design cut in the Bezel itself, a double head of 
Hermes and a Seilenos (Xo. 380). These examples are in bronze 
and of poor workmanship, but they serve to illustrate the general • 
stvle of ancient rings. A great number in gold and silver, arranged 
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in ordec of date„are exhibited in the Room of GoM Ornaments, where 
the subject can be more adequately studied. The intaglio designs 
were for use in sealing, which was more commonly practised by the 
ancients than it is now. Others have a purely decorative purpose, 
and were worn in profusion. The bronze hand (Xo. 381) has rings 
on the upper joints of the lingers, in accordance with a common 
fashion of the Roman Imperial period. Fragments of bronze 
and terracotta also show the fashions of wear. The Greeks of an 
early period did not usuallv wear ornamental rings, although signets 
were in constant use, and it was not until the fourth century b.c. 
that rings were worn for display. In Rome there were class restric¬ 
tions on the use of the gold ring, but these were lessened as time went 
on, until in the late Empire they practically disappeared. Betrothal 
rings were customary among the Romans, but in Greece there is 
’ no record of their use. A gold 

^ betrothal ring is shown in Case 53 

i J •' ; . (^-639). 

VW W Earrings.- 1 he bronze earrings 

are from the site of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, and are 
earlier than the sixth eenturv n.r. 
(fig. 160)- T wo types are repre¬ 
sented . tin 1 swelling hoop of wire, 
which hung like a liquid drop 
(Xo. 382) and the heavv coil, 
which was suspended from a ring 
(No. 383). For a very great 
variety of earrings, see the collection in the Room of Gold 
Ornaments. 


r~\ ^ 

U w 'w 
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Fro. 100. Greek Bronze Ear- 
kings or Early Date, tiiom 
Ei’iiksi s (Nos. Sse-Hp 3 4. 


Bullae. —The fiat bronze pendants (Xo. 384), with a circular 
receptacle in the middle, are bullae. These are ornaments of 
Etruscan origin, introduced early into Rome. Thev were designed 
to contain amulets and charms, and were worn principally bv 
freeborn Roman boys, and occasionally by domestic animals. 

Necklaces. —The necklaces here exhibited (Xo. 385) consist of 
beads of painted terracotta and glass. See also the imitation 
jewellery in terracotta, in the Terracotta Room. Table Case C. 
Those of more precious materials are in the Gold Ornament 
Room. Some fragments of terracotta show the ('vpiiote fashion 
of wearing numerous necklai es together (Xo. 386). 

Studs, etc.-- Links and s/uds of Roman times (Xo. 387) bear a 
striking resemblance to the modern articles, as does a coiled hook- 
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and-eye which dates actually from the Bronze Age Period (No. ,388). 
A peculiar fastening is seen in the double hooks which prbbably 
served to loop together the two sides of a shawl or cloak (No. 389). 
They are probably of Roman date, and come in some instances 
from the province of Gaul. 

Pins. —Some of the pins may have been used equally well to 
fasten the clothing or to adorn the hair ; but others were evidently 
designed to serve only one of these purposes. Those in carved ivory 
are plainly hair-pins (No. 390 ; fig. 161). The roughly worked 



«( h r if i■ f 

Fiu. 161. Roman Ivoky Fig. 162. Bronze and Silver Pins, of 

Hair-Pins (No. 690) Mycenaean and Greek Periods 

1: -• (Nos. 391-6). 1:2. 

busts of Roman ladies of the Empire indicate the period to which 
the series belongs. The little statuette is intended to represent 
Aphrodite wringing the water out of her hair, after rising'from the 
sea. A fine gold pin similarly modelled is exhibited in the Gold 
Ornament Room (Case K : No. 3034). The ivory hand, which holds 
a cone and is encircled by a, serpent, lias some magical significance, 
like the bronze votive hands in Case 106 (p. 57). 

1 he metal pins are less elaborate. The simplest shape was 
straight and headless, a direct copy outlie natural thorn which first 
suggested the idea. FA very primitive head is seen on the small bronze 
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pin which is bqnt round at the top (Xo. 391«: fig. 162n). It was 
found in the island of Kalymnos. and belongs to the pre-Mycenaean 
age, =av 2000 b.c. A silver pin is similarly bent, but as it has a head 
as well, is not so early (Xo. 392 : fig. 1626). Another prehistoric 
type is represented by several bronze pins which were excavated 
from tombs of the late Mycenaean age at Enkorni in Cyprus (Xo.393; 
fie. 162c). These are pierced with eyes in which chains were 
fastened to secure the pins to the dress or to each other. Three 
pins crowned by large ivory knobs come from the same site and belong 
to the same period (Xo. 394; fig. 162d). The bronze pin with a 
head made of several discs is Greek of the sixth 
century b.c., as it appears in the paintings of the 
Francois Vase at Florence, which is an Attic 
work of that date (Xo. 395 : figs. 162c. 163). 
Another classical type is the silver pin with a 
moulded head (Xo. 396 : fig. 162/). Others of 
less remarkable designs cannot be definitely dated. 

Toilet. —In the most personal aspects of life 
and manners there is least mom for change, for 
in the course of ages it is not man that has 
altered, but hi.s surroundings ; and the study of 
such intimate details reveals a close similarity 
between the ancient and the modern worlds. 

Combs.- To begin with the more necessary 
implements, the combs go back to a high an¬ 
tiquity. An ivory comb from Enkorni in Cyprus 
dates from the Mycenaean age (Xo. 397 : fig. 164). 
It is of simpler form than later combs, having 
only one row of teeth. The others are of the 
Greek and Roman periods, and are made both 
of wood and bone. The usual pattern is that of a modern tooth- 
comb, with a row of teeth on each side of the body -one coarse 
and one fine. There are wooden examples from Kerteh, in South 
Russia (Xo. 398). More elaborate is the ivory piece, which is decor¬ 
ated with reliefs, a Gryphon and a lion on one side and two cranes 
at a fountain on the other (Xo. 399. The original is in the case of 
Ivories, L). Another of good Roman period is carved bv an amateur 
hand with an inscription, doubtless in compliment to the lady 
to whom it belonged (Xo. 400 : fig. 161). The legend reads 
MODESTINA-VH-E-E —the four letters at the end being perhaps 
abbreviated epithets of the fpir Modestirnp l'(m/o) [[(onr.iln) E(i) 
A different type appears in the triangular pocket-comb. 



Fin. 1«>S<— 

A Woman in thk 
PoitlAN Chiton , 
showing thk Pin- 
on Sirorr.riF.n. 


» 
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which fits into a protecting case (Xo. 401 : fig. 164). . This belongs 
to the end of the Roman Empire, the fourth century A.D., and 
may already show the influence of barbarian art. Similar combs 
were brought to England by the Danes, and some of them which have 
been found at York and elsewhere are exhibited in the British 
and Mediaeval Department. 

With the combs is a brush of vegetable bristles from an Egyptian 
rubbish heap of a late period of the empire (Xo. 402). 

Toilet Boxes. — Other 
relics of the dressing-table are 
the toilet-boxes and scent- 
bottles. There is a Greek 
toilet - box from Xaukratis 
still coloured by the rouge 
which it contained (Xo. 403): 
and another has a carved 
wooden lid in the shape of a 
woman's head of great beauty 
(Xo. 404). A leaden box 
was found in a Greek tomb 
at Halikarna.ssos (Xo. 405). 

Another was given by Kratylos 
of Aegina to Eulimine. The 
inscription, the modern turn 
of which is perhaps not free 
from suspicion, describes it as 
a “ slight token of respect from 
a certain small Aeginetan 
(Xo. 406 : fig. 165).' Other- 
boxes of bronze and ivory 
date from the Roman period. 

Most of the wooden boxes are 

carved in fantastic or frivolous shapes: a swimming duck, a 
crouching boar, and a shoe (Xos. 407, 408, 409). These are 
divided into compartments for the various powders, and some 
blocks of paint are still preserved. For liquid ointments there are 
an alabaster box (Xo. 410) and three bottles of the same material 
and remains of a leather bottle with its cork (Xo. 411). An Etruscan 
bronze risln. which stands on three human feet, contains a set of 
movable tubes, each for a different unguent (Xo. 412). The lid of 
this receptacle was crownqd by the snyrll bronze statuette which 

1 HfjUKpni' Tiros' \:ynnjTnv tvbt ts ilpi evbcrypa \arptias. 



Em. 164. — Ivory Combs, of thf 
Mycf.xakan an l i Roman Pkkious 
(Nos 397,400,401). 1:3. 
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Fig. 1C5.—Toilet Box of 
F.ri.nnxr, (No. iOti). 


stands beside it. Besides cosmetics for the complexion, the toilet- 
boxes ' mav have held tooth-powders, for which there are many 
receipts in the works of ancient writers on medicine. 

Mirrors.—For mirrors the ancients were at a disadvantage. 
The use of glass was known, but was not common, and the ordinary 

reflecting medium was a sheet of bur¬ 
nished metal. There are, however, two 
genuine looking-glasses—one in a leaden 
frame, from Olbia (Xo. 413), and the 
other set. with several fragments, in 
a plaster slab, from Ghevta, in Egypt 
(Xo. 414). The glass was probably 
backed with foil, and it is remarkable 
that the reflectors are convex, so that 
the image must have been distorted. 
A similar surface is attempted on the 
square sheet of metal, which is glazed 
with a vitreous enamel (Xo. 415). 

The more usual metal mirrors have two principal forms : a 
circular reflector, mounted on a handle like the modern hand-glass, 
which is represented by a specimen in silver from Xaukratis (Xo. 416). 
and a similar disc enclosed in a folding box (Xo. 417). Both these 
varieties were often decorated with engraving. See Xo. 417, a 
mirror from Hennione, with on 
engraved design of Aphrodite 
and Eros. In the Bronze Room 
there are large collections of all 
tvpes. A small pocket-mirror 
in this Case has on one side of 
the bronze box a head of Nero, 
and on the other the god 
Dionysos standing by a vine 
(Xo. 418). The disc is silver- 
plated, like most of these 
examples. Two similar boxes 
have been turned out of large 
brass coins of Xero (Xo. 419). 
from Amathus in Cyprus has a 
(No. 420). Though the design 
front, yet the reflector was the 

spirit quite foreign to Greek art. the purpose of tin 
subordinated to its decoration. 



I'n 


If Hi.— Bronze: K\/or or Primi- 
i i\ i Shaim: (No. 4i!l) 1 . 2 . 


\ fragment of a silvered mirror 
palm-tree engraved on its face 
indicates that this side is the 
convex back, and thus, in a 
■ thing was 
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Razors.—The razor is another toilet instrument which existed 
in the earliest times. Xo prehistoric specimens are in"this collection, 
hut a primitive shape is represented by two circular blades with 



stirrup-like handles (Xo. 421, fig. 166). Others are of square spade 
shape, with a twisted loop handle and a hole in the blade. One of 
these is from Athens (Xo. 422 ; fig. 167). A third type is shown in 



Fig. 163. —Bronze Razor from Sardinia (Xo. 4A1). 3:5. 

thr&e razors of Phoenician origin (from Sardinia and Carthage), 
with long hatchet blades (Xo. 423; tig. 168). These are ornamented 
with engraving and have handles in the shape of swan's heads. , 
All are made of bronze, a’ud were no doubt capable of taking an edge 
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so keen as to render them far more efficacious than their present 
appearance wo'uld suggest. 

Miscellaneous Toilet Implements.—Next to the razors are 
placed various tools of which the functions are easily understood. 
There are several nail-files with a roughened surface, and a smooth 



Fn.. 109 .—Bronze Nail-File (No. 424). 1 A 

notch for polishing (No. 424 ; fig. 1G9). Two of these are combined 
with ear-picks, which were in general use at Rome. They have a 
minute bowl at the end of a slender arm. A very elegant ear-pick, 
which has a leaf-shaped scraper at the other end, is made of silver (No. 
425 ; fig. 170). r Others end in a sharp point, which may have been 



Fit,. 170.— Silver Ear-Pick (No. 125). 3:5. 

used either for a tooth-pick or in emergency for a stilus pen (cf. 
p. 199). Another ear-pick is combined with a pair of tweezers and 
some other tools now lost (No. 426). The tweezers were used for- 
plucking out such hairs as Roman fashion deemed unsightly. 

For Fibulae, see Catalogue of Bronzes, and (Jiiiile to Antiquities of Early 
Iron Age (Dept, of B. & M. Antiqs.) ; (375) Cat. of Jeir,lltry, 2775 ; (400) 
B.M. Inscr., 947 ; (420 ) Excavations in Cyprus, fig. 149. 


XII.—DOMESTIC ARTS. 

(Table-Case G.) 

In this Table Case, under the general heading of " The Domestic 
Arts,” objects are exhibited connected with the house industries of 
spinning, weaving, and sewing, together with various groups of 
objects connected with home life, such as locks and kevs, seals, 
knives, etc. 

Spinning and Weaving.— (u) Preparation of yam. The. 
process of spinning is clearly 4 seen in the‘accompaming drawings 
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from Greek vases of the fourth and fifth centuries exhibited in 
this Case (Xos. 421-2 ; figs. 171-2). In each, a woman is holding 
up in her left hand the distaff, a 
rod which is thrust through a 
bunch of unspun wool. With the 
lingers of her right hand she is 
twisting fibres drawn from the 
wool. The yarn is attached below 
to the top of the spindle, a rod 
of wood or metal with a disc 
(whorl) near the bottom to assist 
the rotation. When some quan¬ 
tity of yarn had been twisted 
it was wound round the body of 
the spindle and hitched into a 
hook at its upper end (see figs. 171, 

173), to prevent it from unwinding. 

The twisting process was then 
recommenced. An impressive 
description of the ancient spindle 
is given by Plato in the vision of 
Er at the encl of the Republic, 1 
where he likens the axis of the 
universe to the shaft of a spindle 
suspended by a hook of adamant, and the revolving starry heavens 
to a whorl made up of eight concentric rims, fitting one into the 



Fig. 171.—Woman Spinning 
(Ho. 4C1). Ht. of Va^e 8j in. 




other like boxes. Two bronze spindles (No. 423) are seen in the 
Case and are illustrated on either side of fig. 173. In the same 

' CIO c, d. 
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figure are shown four ivory whorls from spindles (No. 424). 
Before the Wool was placed upon the distaff it appears to have 
been rubbed, with a view to the separation of the fibres, upon 
an instrument known as the e pi net ton or onus. This was 
semi-cylindrical in form and was placed upon the knee. Several 
examples in terracotta had long been known, and were explained 



Flo. 1 7 3.—Sl’INPLUS AND WlIOKLS, SniTTLI. AND LoOMWEU.IIT. 2.'). 

with little plausibility as covering-tiles. One, however, was 
found with a painted design which first gave the clue to its real 
use (Fig. 17-4). One of these rpuu-lra B 00 (No. 425) is exhibited 
in this Case, together with a fragment of a second. Other examples 
are to be seen in the Second Vase Room (Cases 2t and 25), and one 
of these is illustrated here (No. 426 ; fig. 175). A miniature example 
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was found with the girl doll seated in a chair, exhibited in Table- 
Case J with the other dolls (p. 195, fig. 234, below). ’ * 

( b ) The Loom .—The only kind of loom in use in Greek and 
Roman times was probably the upright loom. A good idea of its 
form is obtained from the illus¬ 


tration (fig. 176), taken from a 
Greek vase - painting 1 of the 
fifth century b.c., representing 
Penelope seated beside the 
loom, with one of the suitors 
or Telemachos before her. The 
primary part of the loom is 
the wooden frame (jnyum) re¬ 
sembling two posts with a 
cross-bar. Near the top is a 
roller, about which the threads 
of the warp and the finished 
cloth are wound. The threads 



Fig. 17t.—W oman with Epinetion 
on Knee. 


of the warp hang downwards, 

strained by weights attached to their ends. The row of nine rods fitted 
into sockets in the top framework is probably for holding the balls 
of different coloured wool used in the weaving. Coloured patterns 



Fig. 175. -Epinetron on Spinning Instrument (Xo. 4-jC.). L. 144 in. 

are woven towards each selvedge of the fabric. The band of winged 
figures must be regarded as a piece of embroidery. (For tapestry 
weaving see below.) The two horizontal rods lower down are the 

' Mo*i. <1 Inst., ix.*pl. 42. 

L 
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canons, which effect the alternation of the threads of the warp. 
It maV be noted that the threads are alternately Imij; and short 



Fin. 17G. —Pkneloi'E at the Loom. 


at the lower end, so that the canon would be inserted correctly 
with great ease. The loom weights, which hang at the bottom, 

closely resemble in form the sets 
(No. 427) of pyramidal terra¬ 
cotta and lead weights in this 
Case. The terracotta discs 
(figs. 173 and 177), which are 
pierced with two holes and 
sometimes have a stamped 
design, are also probably loom- 
weights. No. 428 (fig. 177) 
has a design of two dolphins 
plunging into the sea ; No. 429 
(fig. 173) is stamped with a 
name Kleodamos. As a loom 
Fio. 177 —Loom Weh.ht weight was needed for every 

(Nn 4^s). thread of a warp; it is not 

surprising that they are'found 
in great numbers. Possibly the small bronze object (No. 430) seen 
at the bottom of fig. 173 may be an ancient shuttle, for passing the 
thread of the woof to and fro in a horizontal direction, alternately 
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before and behind tin* threads of the warp. Afterwards they were 
driven close together by the batten (tr-dOq). a possible example of 
which is the toothed bone object seen in this Case (No. 431). 

Various specimens of ancient cloth are shown here. A piece 
from the Crimea (No. 432), with pretty geometric patterns in black 
on a light ground, and a large fragment from an Egyptian tomb 
(No. 433), inscribed in paint " Diogenes, who was a patcher in 


his lifetime," 1 may be specially 
mentioned. 

The art of tapestry weaving 
was highly developed during the 
later Roman Empire, especially 
in Egypt. See a fragment from 
Antinoe, fourth to fifth centuries 
a.p. (No. 434). The art of 
embroidery, that is, of working 



Fir,. 173. — Bhoxze Thimble 
(No. 43(>). -1 : 3. 


with a needle on an already 
woven fabric, was practised from 
very early times. See the small 
vase with a woman seated 
working on a four-sided em- 
broiderv frame, supported on 
her lap (No. 435). 

The objects illustrating an¬ 
cient sowing, etc., speak pretty 
well for themselves. Such are 



the bronze thimble (No. 436 ; fig. 178). the iron scissors (No. 437 ; 
fig. 179), and the series of pins, needles, bodkins, netting needles, 
etc. (figs. 180, 181). The needles and pins are arranged in the 
Case according to their supposed order of development, starting 

from the thorn or bone fragment with a hole pierced in it 

• • 

1 Mnyfl'rjs [lev 0)v OT€ 7 ( 4 / ■ ■ • 


9 
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The Roman bronze needle-case from France # (No. 438 ; fig. 182) 
is worfhy of note Similar cases were used by Roman surgeons for 
their instruments. 

(421 ) Cal. of Vases, III., D 13 ; (433 ) Petrie, Hawara, pi. viii., 2 ; 
(435 ) Jovrn. of Hellen. Stud., xxxi., p. 15 ; cf. Bliimner, Technologie, 



Pro. 180 .—Needles, etc. 2.5. Case (No. 438). Fig. 181._Netting- 

2:3 Needles. 2:5. 

2nd cd., ]»p. 220, 221 ; (438 ) Of. Denelfe, L„ tron-ssc cl'un chirnrgien 
jallo-romaiu, pi. 2. 

On the ancient loom, sec DarcuibtTg and Saclio, s.v. Ttxlrinum • 
Bliimner, Ttchnolnrjie, 1 ., 2nd. cd.. p. 135 If. 

Cutlery.—At the east end of Table-Case (1 will be seen a 
series of Greek and Roman knives, ranging from the long Mycenaean 
hunting knife from Ialysosf in Rhodes (No. 438) to the numerous 
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Homan pocket-knives*with bronze handles, frequently in tlie form 
of animals (No. 439). The iron blade has often rusted away,%s will 
be seen from the illustration (fig. 183), which gives a selection of 
these knives, (a) represents a handle in the form of a panther 
catching a deer, ( b) one in the form of a ram’s head, with a leg pro¬ 
jecting below to assist the grip, (e) a hound catching a hare. The 
iron blades are still preserved in the case of (c) and (d). The first, 
from Nimes, has a bronze handle ending in a woman's head ; ( d ) has 





d e 


Fm. 1S3 .—Romas Ksivf.s and Knife-Handler (No. 4-3'.t). C.i. 1 : 

a handle of the same material in the form of a hound catching a 
hare. 

For two reliefs of a cutler’s forge and a cutler’s shop, see below, 
pages 156, 157. 

Locks and Keys. —The earliest and simplest form* of door 
fastening used bv the (Jreeks seems to have consisted of a bar 
of wood set behind the door, and made to slide into a hole or 
staple in the sidepost. An advance on this arrangement was soon 
made, when the bar was pulled to by a strap from the outside, and 
could be opened again from the outside by means of a key passed 
through a hole in the door, and adapted to lift up the pegs which 
held the. bar fast in jiosition. This is flic type of lock mentioned in 
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tlie Odyssey, 1 where Penelo|>e releases the st # rap from the hook to 
whiclP it was fastened. puts in the key, and lifts the pegs, " striking 
them fairlv.' : The key for such a lock will probably have resembled 



Flo. 184 .—Homkric Lock 
(Restored). 

structure, are made on the, same 


Xo. 440, marked a in fig. 186 
below, the working of which is 
shown in the sketch (fig. 184).- 
It was passed narrow-wise through 
the central slot, then turned, and 
drawn back to as to lift up the 
pegs fitted in grooves in the side 
slots. The bar below would thus 
be freed and could be drawn to 
and fro by the strap. This type 
of lock is still sometimes used 
in the East. 1 

The majority of Roman locks, 
though of a more complicated 
principle, as may be seen from the 


ancient lock Xo. 441 (probably from Pomjieii) here exhibited, 



Fir.. 185.- Roman Lock, with Restoration,, showim, Ork.inai. Mechanism 
and Use of Key (No. 441) • 7. 

1 xxi. 46 ff. ; 

airU lift' ij y ifuivrn Bum-, djrAt’irf Ko/io>n;y, 
ev hi tchifiW ,/Kf, (h'piu>v o' ('n'fKonrf r rlY 

(IVTtl TlTMTKOflfVTJ. 

- After Jacobi. Dus fhimi rkysbll ,SVm/5«iv/„ji. 460. fig. 74, 1,2 (modified). 
1 8ee Ann. of Bril. School at Athens, IX., ]). 100 If. 
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together with model lpck of the same type (Xo. 442) and a diagram 
showing its original arrangement (tig. 183 a-d). Here the Irtdt has 
been shot through the end link of a chain, part of which remains 
(fig. 185c). It is secured by pins, the ends of which fit into a series 



Fk.. lSfi.--R om\n Kfys. - . 

of perforations in the bolt and «u*o kept down by a spring. The 
bolt’was released by a key fitted with teeth corresponding to the 
perforations (fig. 185d). The key lifted the pins out of the holes 
and took their place. The bolt was then drawn aside, as the key 
was moved along the horizontal slot* On account of the double 
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movement, first vertical and then horizontal, the keyhole is in the 
shape r. Several bolts, keys (e.g. Xo. 442 ; fig. 186c), and door plates 
for locks of this type are exhibited in this Case. Three keys from 



Fio. 1ST. 

Roman Padlock, 
WITH Kill' BUSTKD 
ix it (No. 44o). 
Ca. 1:3. 


Syria are shown (Xo. 443) fitted into the wards 
of the actual bolts for which they were made. 
Xotice the projections on the ring of key c, 
which were used for shooting a supplementary 
bolt, a common device in Roman locks. 

The modern type of lock, in which the key 
works on a pivot and moves the bolt backwards 
and forwards by a rotatory movement, after 
passing through a series of wards, was also 
known to the Romans. This is proved by 
the existence of several Roman keys solely 
adapted to a lock of this character (e.g., 
Xo. 444; fig. 186d). Such keys are frequently 
found combined with finger-rings, a convenient 
method of lessening the danger of loss. We 
may conclude that this type of key was a 
favourite one for use with small padlocks. 



Em. 188 .—Roman Padlocks (Nov 440, 447). 1 : 1. 

Padlocks of Roman date are common. In this Case three of a 
barrel form are shown. One (Xo. 445 :.fig. 187) has the key still 
rusted in it. The padlock has traces of a chain attachment at one 
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end, and was probably kept hanging to a doorpost, while the bolt 
was shot into the end link of a chain attached to the doftr. Two 
other Roman padlocks illustrated (fig. 188) are more ornamental in 
character. One (No. 446) is in the form of a circular box with 
hinged handle, the free end of which was fastened by pin-bolts 
within the box. There is also a secret catch underneath. The 
other padlock (No. 447) is furnished with a chain attached to one 
side of it. The last link of the free end was fastened inside the box, 
the lid of which was closed with a secret catch. The head on the 



Fig. 189.—Bronze Strong-Box, with Cover seen on Inner Sun:. 

C AND d EXPLAIN THE WORKING OF THE BOLT (No. 450). 1 : 2. 

cover is that of a Sphinx, a hint that the riddle of opening was not 
easy to solve. A hole in the floor of the box makes it probable that 
it was fastened to the object to be secured. 

Other objects deserving mention are the keys for raisirfg 
latches (No. 448 ; fig. 1866), and the combined ward and pin 
ke^s (No. 449 ; fig. 186c), and also the very interesting Graeco- 
Roman bronze strong-box from Tarentum (No. 450 ; fig. 189). 
The box (a) has a sliding lid (6), originally furnished on the 
inside with four separate fastenings. Two are horizontal bolts* 
shot home by turning toothed discs from the outside ; the third 
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is the catch seen at the end, which was hel|l fast in the slut 
bv a pPa-bolt *(<■)• This holt was moved by a disc on the 
outside of the cover, and was itself locked by the turning ot 
another disc behind it : it could only be drawn back when 
the slot in that disc was brought into line with the bolt, as 
indicated in design d of the figure. The small catch on the right at 
the end of the box fell into position automatically when the cover 
was closed, and could oijly be unfastened by turning the box on its 
side. The outside of the lid shows four similar circles, over which 
were the revolving or sliding discs now lost (fig. 190). 

Seals- These were closely connected 
with locks in ancient life, and often 
in fact took their place. Aristophanes 
makes the women complain that not 
only did their husbands carry the patent 
Laconian key, but that they also (at the 
instigation of Euripides) carried very 
complicated " worm-eaten ’’ seals, 1 not 
likely to be forged. Several objects in 
this Case illustrate the use of seals. 
When a man wished to secure an object 
he tied it up with string and put a lump 
of clay over the knot, impressing the clay 
with his signet. Such impressions are 
seen on several baked lumps of clay here 
exhibited. One large lump (Xo. 451) 
has no fewer than eight Roman seal 
impressions (several from the same seal), 
while the knot of the cord remains 
embedded in the day underneath. This 
Case also contains examples (Xo. 452) 
of Roman seal-locks (one in wood and several in ivory). The 
wooden lock, found in Egypt, is shown in fig. 191«, where its 
probable use is indicated. The lock was suspended from the door¬ 
jamb on a* pivot passed through the small hole seen at the left end. 
The loop or staple attached to the door was then inserted in the 
groove, and the movable cover slid through it, as shown in the figure. 
The clay or wax was next pressed into the hole behind the lid, and 
sealed with a signet (as in tig. 191b, top view). The door could then 
not be opened unless the seal or the lock was broken. Such a lock 
■ would be very useful to prevent the often-mentioned pilfering by 

Ar., The tun. 421 ft. 



Fig. 190.—Cover ok 
above Strong - Box 
(Outer Side). 1: 2. 
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slaves. 1 Another interesting class of objects is that of the seal- 
boxes (No. 453). They are small bronze boxes with hingeii lids, and 
resemble in form a pear-shaped or circular lamp. Each box has a 
small slot cut out on either side, and three or four holes pierced in 
its floor. The cover not infrequently has a design in relief (such 
as might be impressed from a seal), e.<j , a frog (fig. 191d). The 



Fig. 191.— Si \r,s \xn Sual-Locks (Nos. 4b2 4). 1: i. 

illustration (fig. 191c) shows a suggested method of using them. 
The box*is fastened by studs (passed through the holes in its floor) 
to the lid of the object to be secured. The string is inserted in a 
staple on the front of it and tied in a knot, which is placed in the 

1 Cf. I’lin., H.X. xxxii^. 26 : mule cjbi quoque ae potus anulo vindi- 
eantur a rapina. 
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seal-box and keld fast- by wax stamped with i seal. The pro¬ 
jecting .•Aud-heads would assist the natural tenacity of the wax, 
so that it would be impossible to remove the string without breaking 
the seal. Other arrangements are, of course, possible. For instance, 
the staple might not be used, and string might instead be tied round 
the object to be secured. The ends would be brought into the seal- 
box by two of the holes, there be secured by the sealed knot, and 
would leave it by two other holes. 



Fig. 192.— Roman CnLot’s Foisc.i (No. 4->7l. He. 18? in 


Another form of seal was that consisting of two lead discs 
connected by a loop (Xo. 454). The discs were pressed together 
and stamped on the outer surfaces with a design (as in fig. title). 
In this way the loop was securely attached to the object to be 
protected. Probably these seals were attached to merchandise by 
manufacturers or customs officials, just in the same way as lead 
seals are used in our own time. Their use appears to have been 
confined almost, if not entirely, to Sicil v. 

A variety of labels in lead, bronze, and ivory is shown in this 
Case. They generally have a hole for attachment, and bear the 
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name and initials (jf their owner. The bronze label (No. 455), to 
which a portion of the iron object to which it \tfas attached still 
adheres, has the name of the owner, Junius Hermetus, inscribed 
upon it. A second label has the name of another member of the 
family, Decius Junius Hermetus (No. 456). 

Seals were applied by the use of signet rings of gold, silver, or 
bronze with the impression of the seal cut in the metal or on a 
gem set in the bezel (see p. 136). The engraved ring was usually 



Fm. 193. Roman' Cutler's Shop (No. 458). Ht. 194 in. 

employed for purely personal purposes, such as the sealing of a letter 
or document, and the device of the seal was more or less ornamental. 
For the somewhat allied group of bronze tablets, used for marking 
objects, father than securing them, see p. 192. 

*441) On ancient locks, see Diels. Parmenuhs, p. 117 ft'.; Fink. 
per Verschluss bei den Griechen u. Bomern ; Daremberg and Saglio, 
s.v. Sera; (453) Cf. Num. Chron., 1897, p. 293 ft.; (454 ) Cf. Annnli . 
deW Insl., 1864, p. 343 ft* and Mon. drM' Insf.. VIII.. pi. xi. 
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XHI-Xfirill.—TRADE AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

(Wall-Cases 41-53, Table Case H.) 

XIII.—TRADE. 

The part of the collection now to be described deals generally 
with commerce and the industrial arts. We have already seen the 
bird-catcher (p. 115), tfce baker (p. 117), and the shoemaker at 
work (p. 130). 

In the corners of (‘asps 41 and Is are casts of reliefs from the 
gravestone of L. Cornelius Atinietus, a Roman cutler of the first 
century a.d. One relief (Xo. 457 ; fig. 192) shows the cutler's work¬ 
shop. with two men working at some object placed on an anvil in 
front of a furnace. One man holds the object with the tongs, the 
other hammers it*into shape. Above them hang a knife, sickle, 
tongs, etc. Behind on the left is the bellows. The other relief 
(Xo. 458 ; fig. 193) represents the cutler's shop, with numerous 
knives and sickles hanging in an open cupboard. The cutler on the 
right, who wears the tunic only, is showing a knife to a customer 
on the left, who wears the toga, as a mark of dignity. 

In Case 41 is a cast of a relief of a pork-butcher s shop, in 
the Dresden Museum (Xo. 459). On the left, the butcher's wife, 
seated in a high chair, is busy with a set of tablets, for the accounts. 
The butcher is jointing a side of bacon on a massive block. Portions 
of bacon hang on hooks. Behind the butcher is a spare chopper and 
a steelyard, at present hung out of the way. The details of the 
steelyard such as the weight, the alternative hook for suspension, 
and the scalepan are shown (see below p. 161). 


XIV.—WEIGHTS AND SCALES. 

(Wall-Cases 41-44.) 

Greek Weights.— In Case B of the First Vase Room will 
be seen the plaster model of a large stone object of triangular 
form, pierced towards the apex with a hole. 1 It lias the design 
of an octopus on either side, and may with some probability be 
regarded as a standard hanging weight (61 pounds). This object 

‘ Bee Ant), of But. Srho'ol of Athens, VII., p. 42. lig. 7. 
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was found by Sir \» Evans at Knossos in Crete, in the “ Palace of 
Minos,” and may be dated roughly at 2000 b.c. A set* of very 
early weights of the Mycenaean period from Cyprus is in Case 41, 
consisting of haematite objects in the form of sling bolts (No. 460), 
passing in a series of gradations from large to small. No definite 
system can, however, be deduced from these weights. 

The Greek weights of the historic period here shown are mainly 
of two leading standards, known as the Aeginetan and the Solonian 
or Attic. The standard weight of the Aeginetan system was the 
heavy mina of 9,722 grains (about IV lb. avoirdupois). The Solonian 
(Euboic) mina weighed normally 6,737 grains (nearly 1 lb. avoirdu¬ 
pois), but there was a special heavy mina in use which weighed 
exactly double the normal. This last was the original mina introduced 
by Solon, which gradually gave way to the light mina of half its 
weight. Weights of the Aeginetan and Solonian*systems are here 



Fig. 194.--Lj:ad axd Bboxze Wfr.hts. 2:3. 


exhibited. Through incompleteness or inaccuracy they often show 
considerable variation from the norm. The mina was subdivided into 
100 drachmae, and the drachma into 6 obols. Certain stamped 
devices distinguish these Attic weights, viz., the astragalos or 
knuckle-bone, the amphora, the tortoise, the dolphin, and the 
crescent. Fig. 191 shows three weights of the later Solonian standard : 
(«) a mina in lead stamped with a dolphin and inscribed MNA 
(7,010 grs.) (No. 461); (h) a half mina in lead (3,399 grs.) with tly; 
device of a tortoise and the inscription AHMO ( = fbj/tov), " of the 
people,” ps’o. 462); and (c) a bronze weight of 4 drachmae (283 grs.) 
staiTiped with an amphora and the word TEZ£APE£ (No. 463)- 
Sometimes a half tortoise occurs, as in No. 464. a quarter mina. 
or a half amphora, as on No. 465, a one-third mina. 1 ariousother , 
standards are represented in this Cast, e.ij. that of Kyzikos in Asia 
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Minor, but these need not be particularly described. - A noteworthy 
weight id the bronze one (No. 466), in the form of a series of rising 
steps, inscribed on the top AIOE. This probably is a temple- 
weight, very likelv used to weigh votive objects. Heights of a 
similar type have been found at Olympia. The peculiar series of 
stone weights (No. 467) decorated with female breasts was found 
in the precincts of the temple of Demeter at Knidos, and may be 
regarded as temple-weights, probably made as a votive offering. 
They do not seem to correspond to any known standard. 

Some weights are marked as standards. A lead weight of 
10,863 grains, with a design of two cornucopias (No. 468) is inscribed 
'Erois o.W Brj/j-ocrla fjia, i.e., “ In the year 231 a public (or standard) 
mina.” The date is probably by the Seleucid era, and equivalent 
to 7? B.C. Another example is the large square weight from 
Herakleia in Bithynia, with a head of Herakles in relief (No. 469 ; 
tig. 195). Tt is inscribed " To the divine August! and the people ” 
(Scot? acrrois Kal ra> Sapw) on the rim in front, and on the 
sides with the names of the aediles P. Clodius Rufus and Tertius 
Yacilius (weight 41,491 grs., nearly 6 lb. avoirdupois). 

\Ve have instances of weights of artistic form in these Cases. 
The hanging weights from steelyards in particular (No. 470; fig. 
195) are often in the form of a head or bust. 

Roman Weights.—The standard was here the libm or pound, 
which weighed 5.050 grains (being -721 of the pound avoirdupois, 
which is equal to 7.1)00 grains), and was subdivided into 12 undue 
or ounces, the ounce again being divided into 24 scripda or scruples. 
The Roman weights are here grouped according to multiples or 
divisions of the pound, and generally have their values marked 
upon them in dotted characters. Thus the pound is marked I, the 
half pound S(emi.i), and so on. The series, beginning at the bottom 
of Case 51. runs 10, 5, 4, 3, 2, 11, and 1 pounds. Fractions of the 
pound are Jib. (semis) •= 6 oz ; Jib. (triens) = 4 oz.; -Jib. (quadrans) 
= 3 oz. ; Mb. (sextans) = 2 oz. ; and one ounce. Fractions of 
the ounce are Joz. = 12 scruples ; Joz. = 8 scruples ; Joz. = 6 
scruples; Joz. — 3 scruples; 1-Joz. = 2 scruples; and one scruple. 
Some of the numerous dark stone weights have inscriptions, 
showing that they had been certified by proper authority. Thus 
one libra (No. 472) is inscribed: “ On the authority of Q. Junius 
Rusticus, city-prefect" [167 a.d.]. In Sicily and Magna Oraecia 
a weight called a litre/ was used instead of the Roman pound, weighing 
rather less than the libra. A set of litra weights in bronze, of late 
Imperial date, is shown in Ouse 11 (No. 473). An ounce weight 
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(marked $ . A in sijver, and weighing 389 grains), belonging to 
this series, is seen in fig. 194 above. * 

Weighing Instruments. —Of these there are two chief 
varieties, the simple balance (libra), and the steelyard (statera). In 
the former weight is set against weight, at equal distances from the 
point of suspension. In the latter the object to be weighed, sus¬ 
pended from the short arm of the lever, is set against a small weight 
in an appropriate position on the long arm. The Greeks seem to 



Em. 193. -Bnoxzi: Wi.n.ms of Ainisiic Form •{'So. loo, etc.). 4:7. 

have used the former only ; the Homans used both. The use of 
the balance is illustrated bv the Greek vase with the design of Hermes 
weighing the souls of Achilles and Memnon, and by the Homan lamp t 
showing a stork weighing an elephant and a mouse (Xo. 474). The 
steelyard was widely used in the Roman world. Owing to its 
portabilitv, it was doubtless much employed by hawkers and street- 
sellers, as at the present dav. We have also seen it above (p. 158) 
in the pork-butcher's shojr (Xo. 459). Out of the several steel¬ 
yards exhibited here, one example, from* Catania in Sicily (Xo. 475 ; 

M 
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fig. 196), may be described in detail. It consists of a bronze rod of 
squareosection, divided into two unequal portions. The shorter 
portion has (a) two hooks suspended from chains attached to the 
end of the rod by a movable collar working in a groove (the object 
to be weighed was of course attached to these hooks) ; ( b) three 



Fig, 190. —Roman Bronxc Steelyard (No 475). L. 12 4 ‘in. 

hooks, placed at intervals of about 11. and 
3 in. respectively from the collar, and suspended 
from small movable rings. These books are in 
different planes, corresponding to three of the 
four edges in the longer portion of the bar. 

The bar is graduated on three of its four 
faces, viz., on the first with nine divisions, each 
subdivided into twelfths. This scale was used 
when the steelyard was suspended by the hook 
nearest the graduated bar (as in the fig.). 

Objects weighing up to nine Roman pounds 
could thus be weighed by moving a sliding 
» weight along the bar. The figure V will be 
seen at the fifth pound, the half pounds are 
marked by three dots, and the twelfths corre¬ 
spond to tin' imcKii'. The second face begins 
with VI and goes up to twenty-three pounds. It was used when the 
steelyard was suspended by the middle hook. The third face starts 
with XXII pounds, and goes up to fifty-nine pounds. In the 
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second and third scales, multiples of five and ten pounds are marked 
by the figures V and X. Fifty pounds is indicated by the ktter N, 



which has that numerical value iu the Creek notation. This third 
scale was used iu conjunction with the hook nearest the collar 
The sliding weight (now lost) must hat e weighed about 17.000 gre 
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(2 i lb. avoirdupois). All the other steelyards here shown work on 
this pftnciple, though many have only two graduated scales and 
two suspending hooks. 

Fig. 197 shows a highly ornate example of a steelyard (No 476), 
lately acquired from the neighbourhood of Smyrna. The weight 
is in the form of a bust of Silenus. The larger hooks are designed 
as heads of serpents, and the smaller hooks as heads of eagles. 



I’m. 109. —Roman Rkon/i: Balasu-.s (No--. 177, 480). Ca. 1: 1. 


The steelyard principle was also applied bv the Romans to 
balances, with a view to avoiding the use of numerous small weights. 
An example is No. 477 (fig. 198), where one half of the bronze arm 
is graduated with twelve divisions corresponding to scruples ( of 
an ounce). The sliding weight would thus be used to determine 
weights of less than half an ounce. The bat of another balance 
(No. 478) had 21 such divisions for determining any weight below 
the ounce. A saucepan from Pompeii (No. 479) in the Naples 
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Museum lias the same principle applied to its handle, for weighing 
the liquid contents. An interesting little balance (Xo.» 480 ; 
lig. 198) may be mentioned here. At one end is a fixed weight in 
the form of a head (of the Sun-god i). This balance was adapted 
to test the weight of an object weighing about 69 grains, perhaps 
a Roman coin such as the denarius or solidus. 

In the lower 2 >art of Cases 43, 44 it will be noted that the arm 
of a steelyard and one of the arms of a balance are shown, with a 
bronze fitting (No. 481 ; fig- 199) designed to check the amplitude 
of the oscillations. A corresponding piece may be seen on a railway 




Fig. 199. —Check for Fig. J03.- A stef.lyaru 

STEELYARD (No. 481). IK USE. 


platform weighing machine. This piece was long misinterpreted 
as a standard, etc., but its real intention is made certain by reliefs 
at Treves (tig. 200) and Capua. 

(457 , 458 ) Anielung, Scul/il. d. Vat., pi. 30, p. 275 ff. ; (459 ) Arch, 
Anzeitjer, IV.. p. 102: (460 1 Exeanitinns in C'l/priis, pi. xi.. 368. etc. 
On (.reek and Homan weights see Da rein berg and Saglio, s.v. Pond us ; 
Cambridge ('am pan inn to tlreek and to Latin Studiis: (466) Of. Oh/inpiri. 
C. (Inschrifh n), p. 801 ff.; (467) Newton. Disc, at Halicarnassus, IT., pp. 
387 and 804 ; (469 ) Mon. dell ' Inst.. 1855, pi. 1 ; (472 ) C.I.L.. XIII..* 
10030 (10);‘(474) Cat. of Lamps, 595; (481) Cat. of Bronzes. 2909. 
For Tre.ves*rclief (tig. 200) ef. Hettner, Ilhidr. Fiihrcr, p. 6; for Capua 
relief,“of. Jahresheftc d. Orshrr. Arch. Ins/.. XVI.. lieihi., p. 10; for the 
standing balance, see also Stuart and Revett, IV.. p. 15. 
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-TOOLS, BUILDING, AND SCULPTURE. 

(Wall-Cases 45-48.) 

Tools.— jTIii'si' are exhibited in Cases 45-16. The objects for 
the most part speak for themselves, but attention may be called to 
one or two of the most interesting. Such is the Roman bronze 
set-square (No. 482 ; tig. 201), furnished with a base to enable it 
to stand. Its outer edges would be used by masons or carpenters 
to determine angles of 90? and 45' respectively. The inner angle 
of 90° would be useful for testing the true position of objects set 
at right angles to one another, such as the sides of a box, etc. The 
simplest type of set-square, that formed bv two edges at right 



Fio. gOl.—R oman m.i-sqcaui. am. I’m \i\ut |Nos. 4Sg, 4.H4). 1:4. 

angles to one another, is seen in No. 483. Notice the set of bronze 
plummets (No. 484), which were suspended from strings. The one 
illustrated (fig. 201) has Bus si, " belonging to Bassus," inscribed 
on it in punctured letters. Two other inscribed tools are of interest. 
4 he one is the sickle-like iron blade from, perhaps, a gardener's 
knife, with the inscription, " Durra made me (No. 485), the 
other a finely made Greek bronze chisel, bearing the name of 
’ Apollodoros (No. 486). 

Building materials and Sculptures. Cases 45-18 contain 
objects illustrating the materials and methods of Greek mid Roman 
builders and sculptors. There are several Greek tiles dated by the 
impression of a magistrate's name, e.</., - Ruder Aesehvliskos,'’ 
“ Under Apollodoros,” the latter (No. 487) bearing traces of the 
feet of a dog which has run across the tile before it was dry. 
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The characteristic stamps on tire Roman hricks of the Empire 
were impressed by wooden blocks in which the legend was engraved 
direct with a broad lettering, tending to exaggeration in the 3rd 
century and later. The beginning of the inscription is marked by 
a small raised circle, and the information given includes the name 
of the estate (often imperial) from which the elav conies, the name 
of the potter and his kiln, and sometimes the date by the consulship, 
though all these pieces of information do not necessarily occur on 
the same tile. As typical examples mar be*given : Xo. 488, here 
illustrated (fig. 202), bearing the dervice of a pine-cone between 
two branches, and the inscription e;r fi<j(li»is) M. Herenni Pollioiiis 
dol(iare) L. Sessi Success), 

" From the pottery of M. 

Herennius Pollio ; baked 
by L. Bessus Successus ": 
and No. 489, with the 
device of Victory, and 
the inscription : ” Brick 
from the 1’ublinian pot¬ 
tery (made with clay 
from) the estate of 
Aemilia Severa." A large 
number of 'the estates 
from which the clay came 
were, it should be noted, 
owned by women. 

No. 490 is an ex¬ 
ample of a dated brick 
— Imp. Antoni no 11 ( — 
iterum) et Br(u)ttio Co(n)*(ulibus) i.e.. 139 a.i>. The stamp was 
first engraved by error with the name of Balbinus, consul of 137 a.d., 
and afterwards corrected by re-engraving RTTIO on AlBIN. No. 491 
refers to the partus, i.e., the depot of Licinius. 

Many of the bronze accessories of building are shown here, such 
as two pairs of bronze door-knockers from Syria (No. 492). 

The bronze dowels (Xo. 493) were employed for fastening together J 
stone sectkjns, such as the drums of columns. They are often in 
the form »f truncated cones placed base to base, the thickest part 
bein^thus in the position where the strain was greatest (tig. 203«). 
Other dowels from the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos are in the form 
of bronze cylinders in collars of bronze, rigidly fixed by three key- 
pieces. The cylinders were set in the 'great stone which closed the 


* 



Fm. 202 .—Roman Stamped Tile (No. 48S). 
C'a. 1:3. 
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entrance of the Mausoleum, and were intended to drop half their 
length ipto the corresponding sockets in the lower sill of the entrance 

(Xos. 494-495). 

A series of bronze coverings (Xo. 496) for the pivots 0 f doors 
reminds us of the fact that in ancient times most of the doors worked 
on a different principle from our own. The bronze-covered pivots 
(fig. 203 b), rigidly fixed to the door by a kev-pieee, turned in bronze 
soekets(e) fitted into the lintel or threshold. This arrangement 
explains the allusions to the grating of doors met with in ancient 
writers.' Hinges of the modern type were, however, well known. 
Examples are to be seen in Cases 17. 48. among them a hinge with 

the fragments of the wood. 

_ _ to which it was originally 

attached, still adhering 
(Xo. 497). 

Towards the end of the 
Republic and under the 
Empire the Romans de¬ 
voted much attention to 
the adornment of their 
buildings, public and pri¬ 
vate. For this purpose 
marbles of every variety 
were imported from all 
parts of the world, while 
an elaborate system of 
wall - painting was also 
developed. Mamurra, an 
officer of Julius Caesar, 
is said to have been the first to veneer the walls of his house with 
marble. A few selected examples from the Tolley collection of 
polished specimens of the materials used in ancient Rome are here 
exhibited (Xo. 498). The whole collection comprises some TOO 
specimens, so that we cannot be surprised that l’linv declines to 
enumerate the varieties known in his dav, on account of the vastness 
,of their number.- The simpler building materials used at Rome 
were, besides the tiles or bricks already mentioned, the hard lime¬ 
stone rock known as travertine and the volcanic tufa anil*peperino. 
A specimen of the last is shown here. 

1 Virgil, Cirits, 222 : 

Marmoteo aeratus stridens in limine cardo. 

- II.X. xxxvi. 54. 




Fig. 20H.—Bronze Ilower, ash 
Pivot (Nos. 40H, 4!M>). l . : 
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The place of hanging pictures in ancient houses was largely 
taken by fresco wall-paintings, ^several fragments of which we here 
shown. The floors of the houses weie not covered with carpets, 
but were frequently decorated with mosaics, which might range 
from simple geometric patterns in black and white (as in many of 
the specimens here seen) to elaborate pictorial designs. The 
construction of these pavement--, out of small stone cubes (tesserae) 
set in cement, is clearly seen in the examples exhibited. Genuine 
mosaic was sometimes imitated in painted* plaster. One or two 
such fragments can he seen in the Ca*e. 

As examples of the processes of sculpture, note a half-finished 
figure of a seated Sphinx (No. 499) : and a cast (Xo. 500) of a half- 
finished figure of Hermes, from a private collection. The sculptor 
has made free use of the drill for the roughing out of the figure, and 
at the same time has brought the exposed parts tc^a high degree of 
finish. A piece of bead and reel moulding (Xo. 501) is also 
unfinished. 

(484) Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, s.v., Pcrpaidiculum. 

(488) For the stamped Roman bricks see. Cat. of Terracottas, E 148-153. 
For C.l.L. reff., see ibid, (but E 151 = C.I.L. xv. 214). 

(494, 495) New ton. Disc, at Halicantas-ais. 11(1) p.97: Cat. of Sculpture, 
11,990,091. 

(498) Cf. Fallen, Handbook of A ucieut Homan Marbles. 


XVI.—HORSES AND CHARIOTS. 

(Wall-Cases 49-51.) 

Chariots and Carts. The war-chariot plays a conspicuous 
part in the Homeric poems, and the horse and chariot are there 
so closely identified that we find the phrase " he leapt from his 
horses " used as equivalent to ” lie leapt from his chariot." After 
the Homenc age. however, the use of the chariot in war died out 
in Greece and it thenceforward appears most conspicuously in the 
great Greek games, where it was used for racing purposes. A very 
early example of this racing chariot may he seen on a Boeotian bowl 
of tli£ eigfith centurv (on the top of Case 1). First A ase Boom). 1 
Here are depicted two chariots with a high open framework af¬ 
front and hack, each drawn (apparently) by a single horse, and 

1 See Jon null of IU11. Stud., MX., pi. 8. 
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driven by a man clothed in a long robe distinctive of the Gieek 
charioteer. There is little doubt that in reality the chariots are 
meant to be drawn by two horses, and that the deceptive appear¬ 
ance is due to the limitations of the artist. On Greek monuments 
of a later date than this vase, the light racing chariot is constantly 
represented. Some primitive chariots in terracotta and stone from 
Cyprus are also shown in Case 50. 

Koman chariots are represented by a good bronze model 
(No. 502 ; fig. 204) fcmnd in the Tiber. This is a racing car, 



Fiii. 2C4.—Romas Racing Chariot (No. 50Z). L. 104 in. 

drawn at full speed by two horses, one of which is now lost. It 
corresponds closely to the cars used for racing in the circus, such 
as may be seen in Case 110. At the end of the pole (appearing 
just behind the horse’s mane) is a decoration in the form of a 
ram's head, an ornament of the same character as the four bronze 
objects placed with the horse-muzzles in the upper part of Case 51 
(No. 503). These have decorations in the form of the bust of a 
Satyr blowing a horn, and busts of a boy, an Amazon, and a Cupid 
respectively. In the lowest parts of Cases 50 and 51 are various 
bronze decorations, which have no doubt belonged to axle-boxes 
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and other parts of a chariot, but their exact arrangement is not 
clear. , * • 

Another form of Roman car is illustrated by the fine hanging 
bronze lamp representing the Moon-goddess (Luna), drawn in her 
chariot by a pair of bulls (No. 504). The lamp was for three 
wicks, two on the outer sides of the bulls, and one at the back of 
Luna's head. The goddess is represented on coins of the second 
and third century after Christ in a similar bull-car. 1 A terracotta 
(No. 505) is in the form of a four-wheeled h<5oded waggon, probably 
a travelling car of the type called iftgvg by the Greeks and raeda 



Eio. 205 .—Roman Car for Carrying Imm.ks ro mu Cntcrs (No. 506). 

L.-2 ft tot in 


by the Romans. In the top of Case 4i» is a marble relief (No. 506 ; 
fig. 205) representing a covered two-wheeled cart drawn by four 
horses. The sides of the cart are decorated with reliefs, depicting 
Jupiter and the two Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux. Probably the 
car is a tenm, used to convey images of the gods to and from the 
circus on the occasion of the games, and for other religious purposes.^ 
The relief (prmed part of a sarcophagus of about the third century 
after Christ. 

Horse-trappings. Case 50 contains two interesting sets of 
bronze harness of an early date from Italy, probably of the eighth 

1 E.g., on B.M. Coins of^Ionia. pi. xx. 7 (Coin of Magnesia : Gordianus * 
Pius). 
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century b.c. (No. 507). They are mounted, upon leather, and 
placed an models of horses' heads :, the sidepieees of the hits are 
themselves in the form of horses. Of much later date, perhaps 
of the fifth or fourth century n.e., is the Greek hit from Achaea 
(No. 508 ; fig. 206). It is remarkable for its severe character, but 
was eertainlv not out of the ordinary, for a hit of precisely similar 
character is described hy Xenophon in his treatise on horsemanship 
(early fourth centurv b.c.). 1 He says there were two varieties of 
this type of bit. the mild and the severe. In the present example 
we mav probablv recognise t*he severe variety, which had " the 



Pm. 200.— Grekk Bit (No. 50S). Width, ea. Bin. 

‘ wheels " heavy and small and the ‘ hedgehogs ' .sharp, in order 
that the horse when he got it into his mouth might be distressed 
by its roughness and give up resisting." The " wheels " are dearlv 
the central discs for pressing on the tongue, while the pricklv 
cylinders at the sides were aptly termed " hedgehogs " bv the 
ft reeks. In this same Case there are also examples of the milder 
Roman bit, one in iron and another in lead, perhaps intended for 
votive use. • 

1 Xen., De re eq. x. I» : Tipomn' p<v rn'ivvv xpq or peluv denic mw 
K(KTqar(hu ' TOVTO>V ft e (trrot n pev Xfttis, Tots Tpn\ii\is < rfitytOf (f (\tr.ir o dt 
(Tepns reef per Tp<>x»vs Kin ftapris Ka\ raneivni if, roer d’ t yu'orr i’i£(ts, ti/ti 
ottotuv per tovtuv a(T)(ft AAcae rtj T’fUt ^ rrijTL did rorro iiiftiip 
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Case 51 contains three examples of muzzles for horses (No. 509). 
nearly complete, with a fragment of a fourth. These muzzles are in 
bronze, but we can hardly expect that this was the usual material. 
Probably the bronze examples were reserved for state occasions 
or else only used by the very wealthv. The muzzles depicted on 
vases seem rather to be of some pliant material—leather, for example. 
It is probable that all the bronze examples in this Case belong to 
the Greek period, though 

the one here illustrated * ^ 

(fig. 207) has been assigned * - - ' 

to as late a date as the • ^ 

fourth century after Christ. 

The muzzle was only used 
when the horse was being 
rubbed down or led. not 
when he was ridden or 
driven. Xenophon 1 ob¬ 
serves that " the groom 
must understand how to 
put the muzzle on the 
horse, when he takes him 
•out to rub him or to 
roll him. ‘And. indeed, 
wherever he takes him 
without a bridle, he ought 
to muzzle him." The 
muzzles must have been 
fastened to the horse’s 
head by straps attached 
to the rings seen on each 
side of them. 

It has been a subject 
of controversy whether 
Greek and Homan horses 
were shod. There is no mention of horse-shoes in Greek 
literature, and it seems improbable that they were used by the^ 
Greeks. Xenophon advises the use of a specially constructed 
stone Hook for hardening the horse s hoofs.- but in spite of such 
precsflitions, it is not surprising to hear that the Athenian cavalry 
horses sometimes went lame as a result of continuous work on hard 
ground . 1 Horse-shoes are occasionally (though rarely) spoken of 







Em. '207. — Biioxze Hoitsn-'Mcz/i.i 
(No. 500). Ht. ea 0 m. 


I>e re <</. v. 3. 


2 Nen., op. cil ., iv. 


; Time , vii. 27, 5. 
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in Roman literature. Their use seems to have been quite exceptional 
as whew Nero, for instance, had his mules shod with silver. 1 In 
the lower part of Case 51 will he seen a series of iron shoes of the 
Roman period (No. 510 ; fig 208), for the most part found in the 
south of France. It is impossible to believe that these were 
ever used as ordinary horse-shoes. The most plausible theory 
is that they were " hobbles," put on the feet of horses and other 
quadrupeds to prevent 
them straying. The upper 
part of this same Case 
contains sets of spurs 
(No. 511). most of them 
probably Roman. The 
arrangement for attach 
ing the spurs todhe heel 
varies. Two have loops 
formed by the head and 
neck of swans, three have 
discs or knobs, while an¬ 
other has holes for laces. -20$. -Iron TIobbli: (No. .510). 1:4. 

(502) Cat. of Bronze*, 269.5; (503) ibid., 2096 ff. : (504) ibid., 
2520 ; (505) Cat. of Trrmeulta*. (' 012 ; (506) Cat. of Sculpt , III., 2310 
(507) Cat. of Brottzt ». 357 ; (508) Of. Perniee. (hitch. Pfrrde'je.ichirr, pH. ji. 
and iii. (56th i nclrhnai,n-?festpror/runtm) ; (509) ibid., pi. i. and pp. 6-16 ; 
(510) Of Her. Arch., 1900(36). p. 296 IT; .Smith, Diet, of Ant. ', s.v. Solca. 


XVII.—AGRICULTURE. 

(Wall-Case 52.) 

Farming, the rearing of live stock, the cultivation of corn, vines 
and olives were practised by the earliest civilisations of the Aegean 
and of ((reef e. 

The use of the plough was also known at that distant period, 
'in this Case are shown three bronze ploiighshnies (No. 512) 
which belong to the Mycenaean Age, and were found* in (Aprils 
A plough m its most primitive foim was merelv the triinlyof a 
I ICC which served as the pole, with two branches on opposite 
sides, one forming the share, the other the handle. 'I'liis was the 



Suet.. A'</- 30. 
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plough in one piece spoken of by Hesiod. The Mycenaean plough¬ 
share belongs to a later development, when the plough jj? made 
up of several parts, the “ joined plough of Homer and Hesiod. 
Such is the plough seen in the very primitive bronze group (No. 513), 
where it is in the act of being turned at the end of the furrow. To 
effect the turning the two oxen are pulling the yoke in opposite 



Fir,. 209. — Bronze Votive Plough. 


directions. A black-figured vase of the sixth century, here exhibited 
(No. 514), shows the later plough in a simple form, which has 
changed but little for many centuries, as may still be observed 
jn the East. The different parts can be seen more clearly from a 
bronze votivj plough of the third century b.o. at Florence (fig. 209). 
It is made up of (l) a horizontal share-beam, to which is fastened 
the iron share, (2) a pole, at the end of which is the yoke. (3) the 



vertical handle. This type of plough is exactly described by Virgil 
in the GVor^/cx. 1 * 

The plpughman was followed by the sower, who is represented 
on tlte vase mentioned above (No. 514) with a basket from which 
lie scatters the seed in the furrow. At harvest-time a sickle was used 
to cut the grain, of which instrument two iron specimens are shown 

1 i. l<>9 tl. ; Cf. Cow, Jo’irn. of Hellenic Stiiiiie «, xxxiv., p. 249. 
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in the Case, from Lym in Asia Minor (Xo. 515). Winnowing the 
grain was accomplished either by means of a shovel 'or a basket of 
peculiar shape (,Wor. ran nun) : on a terracotta relief in the 
Museum (D 525, Case 75, Terracotta Room Annexe) the infant 
Dionysos is being rocked in one of these objects instead of a cradle, 
by a Satyr and a Nymph. 

Of fruit crops the vine and the olive were by far the most 
important in the Greek and Roman world, and great attention was 
paid to their cultivation. The operations Involved in the manu¬ 
facture of both wine and oil find maify illustrations among ancient 
works of art. The gathering of grapes is illustrated by a Roman 
terracotta relief (No. 516) exhibited in the Case, whera a Satyr 
is picking grapes from a vine. Another relief of the same class 
(No. 517) depicts the treading out of the grapes in the wine¬ 
press, also by Satyrs, two of whom are balancing themselves be¬ 
holding a ring between them while they tread the grapes in an 
oblong trough to the tune of flutes. An elderly Satyr brings up 
fresh supplies in a basket. The massive bronze rings commonly 
known as “athletes’ rings" may have been used at the wine¬ 
press (No. 517*). 

The must or new wine was partly used for drinking as soon as 
'ready, partly decocted into a sort of jelly (defrutum), and partly 
stowed in cellars in large casks or jars (dolin '); in the latter case 
after being fermented for nine days it was covered up and sealed. 
The commoner kinds were drunk direct from the dolia, the finer 
sorts drawn off into amphorae and stored up. On the marble 
reliefs here given (No. 518 : fig. 210) we have a representation of 
the conversion of the must into defrutum : two men are attending 
to a caldron placed over a fire, while a third is pouring wine from 
an amphora into another caldron, and a fourth is waiting to fill a 
jug from the same. In the lowest part of the Case is exhibited 
the upper part of an amphora with long neck and two handles 
(whence the frequent term diota). as an example of those used for 
the storage of wine. The terracotta figure of a man carrying a 
wineskin and one of these diotae (No. 519). and a Roman lamp 
depicting slaves carrving casks of wine, should also be noted (No. 
520). 

The cflltivation of the olive is well illustrated by a black- 
figured vase of the sixth century u.<\ (No. 521 : fig. 211), showing 
a primitive method of gathering the fruit : a youth has climbed to 
the top of the tree, and he and two men are beating the branches 
with sticks to bring the fruit down, while another youth collects it 
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in a vessel. This method is expressly condemned by Varro, an 
early Rfcman writer on agriculture. 1 * 

In order to extract the oil from the pulp of the fruit, it was 
necessary to use a press of some kind, such as we see on the terra¬ 
cotta relief here exhibited (Xo. 522 : fig. 212). of the first century 
B.e. Here the press consists of flat stones between which lavers 
of olives are placed : to the upper most stone is fastened a long 
pole, which serves as a lever, and is being worked by two Satyrs ; 



Fir.. Satyrs at Oir.-Pituss (No. .522). lit. 7 in. 


round the press a rope is wound many times. Compare the large 
vase in the Hall of Inscriptions (Cat. of Sculpture. 2502). 

The remaining objects in this Case are mostly illustrative of 
men or beasts of burden engaged in agricultural and kindred 
Occupations, such as the goat-herd depicted on a Homan lamp, to 
whom the name of Titurus is applied, with reference to Virgil's first 
Eclogue (Xo. 523; fig. 213). The bronze figure of a" donkey 
(Xo. 524) with panniers recalls the ornament of Trimalchio's 

' Varr0 ’ ltes ri "* L '• 35 : <k ' oll 'eto oleain . . . p.gere oportet pot ins 
quam quatere. 



A(iRtcri/n lii:. 


ITU 

dinner-table described by Petronius, and may have served a similar 
purpose. Model panniers, and terracottas of a donkey and a camel 
with the panniers laden with rural produce, should also be noted. 
Several model carts from Amathus. in terracotta, are either flat- 
bottomed, for general use, or in vase-sliape, for the transport of 
wine or other liquids (Xo. 525). 



Fie,. 213 .—OoATiir.nn with Flock (Xo. 523). Diam. :ij in. 

(512) Excavations in Cyprus, p. 15. 1477 ; (516, 517) Cat. of Terra¬ 
cottas, 1) 542, D 544 ; (518) Cat. of Sculpture, III., 2212 ; (520) Cat. of 
Lamps, 1142 ; (521) Cat. of Vases, II., B 220 : (522) Cat. of Terracottas. 

D 550. * Of. Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Torcular ; (523) Cat. of Lamps. 
061 ; (524) Cf. Daremberg and Sagiio. s.v. Clitellae ; (525) Excavation** 
in Cyprus, p. 112. 


N 2 
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s XVIII.—INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

{Table-Case H.) 

In Table Case H we have objects illustrating the craft of the metal 
worker, the potter, the turner, and the woodworker. 

Towards one end of the case are objects illustrating the processes 
of metal work. A Greek vase of the sixth century B.c. depicts a 
man in the act of thrusting a mass of metal into a blazing furnace. 
Anvil, tongs, and hammers are visible (Xo. 526). Beside it is a 
reproduction of a vase in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, showing 



an armourer at work on a helmet (Xo. 527). Two limestone 
moulds of a very early period are for casting primitive implements 
(Xo. 528). Xote also a mould (No. 529) for a metal weight of a 
tv pc similar to that with the head of Herakles in Case II. The 
mould shows a female head with a cornucopia before it. apparently 
'hi personification of Profit (Ktpdos), whose name appears above 
the head. Another mould (Xo. 530) is intended for a series of 
lead weights of values a' to ,f. that is. 1 to S. (Compare a svnilar 
set in Case 12.) It should be observed that the moulds seen here 
me, for the most part, only half-moulds, or in some eases even less. 
A corresponding half-mould had to be placed in position Indore 
easting could be effected. This is well shown by a limestone halt- 
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mould from Rome (Xy. 531 : fin. 211) for casting lead counters, 
with designs representing Victory. Fortune, and Athena. t Here 
can he seen the channels bv which the molten metal was introduced, 
and the holes for the studs 
joining the two half-moulds 
together. In one of these a 
lead stud still remains. 

The steatite mould for 
a ring of the .Mycenaean 
period (Xo. 532 ; Fig. 215) 
required a counterpart 
piece, and a third piece at 
the bottom to complete it. 

Some of the steatite moulds 
which have no channels for 
the molten metal, were 
probably used for the pro¬ 
duction of ornaments by pressing and rubbing thin foil into the 
forms. 

The Potter.-— At the end of the case are exhibits connected 
with potters and pottery. Here is seen the limestone figure of a 
Clreek potter from Cyprus (Xo. 533 ; tig. 21b). seated and modelling 
clay on the wheel. He reminds us of Homer's description of the 



Fig. 215.—Part of MctfxD for a Ring 
OF THK SHAFF. INDJCATKl) (No. 532). 


I 


Km. 21U. — (Ittri.K 
Po i mi at \Vniiii 
(No 533). lit. Hm 


Fm. 217. - Potter's Whi.ki in Tfrkacottv 
(No. 534). Diain. 0 ; in 


potter s action when he compares the whirling motion of dancers 
to the revolving of a. potter's wheel ' ;l motion exceeding light, as 
when a potter sits and makes trial of a wheel fitted to Ins hands. 
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to see whether it will run.'' 1 Immediately behind is a potter's 
wheel f in terracotta (No. 534 ; fig. 217). which has in the centre a 


depression for the insertion of the 



Fn,. 218.— Greek Potter attaching 
Handle to Vase (No. 535). 

other object had been modelled in 
For this purpose a kiln was required. 


pivot on which it turned. It 
was found on a primitive site 
at Gournia in Crete. As the 
clay spun round on the wheel 
the potter moulded it into 
shape inside and outside with 
his hands. The foot, the 
handles, and the neck of the 
vase were moulded separately 
as a rule and attached after¬ 
wards to the body. A design 
on a sixth century Greek vase 
here exhibited (No. 535 ; 
fig. 218). depicts a Greek potter 
in the act of attaching a handle 
to a cup which rests upon 
a wheel. When the vase or 
clay, it then had to be fired, 
such as one (probablv Roman) 



Fig. 319,- Potter's Kiln iXo. 5.5i;), * 

excavated at Shoebmyness, a model of which is here exhibited 
(No. 536). It consists of a barrel-shape,1 chamber, at abo^ half 
1 II. xvni. tiuo r; 
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the height of which is a horizontal table on a conical support, 
with eight round openings pierced in its circumference to allow 


the heat to penetrate above, h i 
small fire-chamber constructed 
at the side (fig. 219). The 
packing of the objects to be 
fired required considerable care. 
For this purpose the so-called 
“cockspurs” (No. 537) were 
used for the larger pieces. But 
sometimes there were failures, 
such as the two batches of 
Homan lamps seen in this 
Case, which have become fused 
together in the baking (Xo. 
538 ; fig. 220). If it survived 
the risks of manufacture, the 
pot often needed repair when 
in use, and several examples 
are shown of rivets, large 
and small, employed for this 
purpose (Xo. 539). The cover 
method of .painting employed 
here the grotesque head has he 


el was introduced below through a 



J’h. *20.- -Clai Lamps Sfoilf.u is 
Taking (No. 588). Ca. 1:2. 

of a toilet-box (Xo. 540) shows the 
in the Greek red-figured vases; 
on outlined in black, but the back¬ 



ground has not been filled in with black in the usual way. Two 
terracotta heads with projecting stumps (Xo. 541) show the 
manner in which the terracotta figurines were built up of several 
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parts. The heads were inserted into holes in, the trunks, and were 
then fastened* in position with clay. An unfinished clay relief 
(Xo. 542) of a man with his dog, shows the first process in the pro¬ 
duction of modelled relief, such as those in the Room of Terracottas, 
Case 8. 

A mould (Xo. 543) for making a howl of the ware called 
Arretine from its place of manufacture. Arretium in Central Italy, 
is shown, with a cast from the mould beside it. An impression is 
also shown of the mark of M. Perennius. the most noted of the 
Arretine potters, in combination with his slave Bargates (Xo. 544). 
Xear the mould are stamps, one with a design of a slave heating 
some fluid in a caldron, and others of a bear and lion (Xo. 545 ; 
fig. 221). These stamps were used for producing the designs in 

the moulds, being impressed in the clav 
while it was soft. Several specimens of 
these moulds and bowls, which are of 
about the first century B.C., will be seen 
in Cases 39-10 of the Fourth Vase 
Room. 

The moulds for parts of Roman lamps, 
show the way in which these objects 
were produced. The clay was pressed, 
into the lower mould (such as No. 546 : 
fig. 222) and also into a corresponding 
upper mould (compare Xo. 547), and 
then the two halves were joined together 
and ready for baking. 

(526) Cat. of Vases, II., B 507 ; (528) Excavations in Cyprus, p. 26, 
fig. 50 ; (531) C’f. Bull, della Comm. Arch, xxxiii. (1905), p. 146 ff ; (532) 
Cat. of Jewelleri/, Xo. 609; (533) Excavations in Cyprus. p. 9.'}, tig. 145; 
(535) Cat. of Vases II., B 432 ; (536) Proc. of Soc. of Ant., 8er II., 
xvi.,p. 40; (542) Cat. of Terracottas, B 376. pi. 20; (545) Cat. of 
Roman Pottery. M 82, 83 ; (546) Cat. of Lamps, 1401. 

Gems and Pastes.— In the next division of Case II arc objects 
illustrating the processes of producing Gems and Pastes. These 
include a series of scarabs, searabaeoids, and other beads at various 
stages of manufacture (Xo. 548) ; a series of clay pioulds for 
Graeco-Egyptian porcelain scarabs from Xaukratis (Xo.,549) and 
a fine specimen of a paste cameo head of Silenos (Xo. 550). ‘Here 
also are examples of stone socket-handles for a bow drill (No. 551) 
In this and the next compartment several pieces of work are incised 
with designs intended to be filled in with inlay (No. 552). See 



Fig. 222. —Mould fou 
Lower Part of Clay 
Lamp (No. 546). L. 41 in. 
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also a series of fragments of an acanthus pattern in ivorv, evidently 
intended to he inlaid. A piec* of rook crystal is carved \fith ears 
of corn in intaglio, gilded (No. 553). See also examples of enamel 
work, of the period of the Roman empire, on studs, seal boxes, etc. 
(c-f. p. 135, 155). 

Woodworking, etc. —An interesting wooden box of Roman 
date is derived from Panticapaeum, in the Crimea (Xo. 554). 
This has two sliding lids, above and below respectively, each 
furnished with two catches. The interior was divided by a hori¬ 
zontal partition, and was again subdivided into numerous small 
divisions. An inlaid pattern decorates the border of the box. 
Another box of simpler construction (Xo. 555) was fdhnd in a 
grave in Bulgaria. Various specimens of fretwork in jet and ivory 
are shown, and two pieces of an egg and tongue moulding, carved 
in wood, and coloured with scarlet and gilding, fro^i a sarcophagus, 
also found at Panticapaeum (Xo. 555*). 

The Lathe. —In the next division are examples of work finished 
on the lathe, in a variety of materials, as marble, alabaster, coloured 
stones, crystal, bronze, ivory, bone, and wood : also a rough 
piece of alabaster from Cyprus, derived from a lathe mandrel. 


XIX. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

(Table-Case H.) 

Greek Medicine. —From the earliest times, as indicated by 
passages in the Homeric poems, the Greeks practised simple forms 
of surgery in such matters as the treatment of the wounded. 1 In 
the historic age of Greece we find temple or wonder-working 
medicine, practised in temples of Asklepios, especially at Epi- 
i la urns : and at the same time a school of medicine, of the Askle- 
piadae, seated in the island of Kos. 

A lively account of temple-healing is given in the Flatus of 
Aristophanes, where the slave Karion relates the experiences of 
his master and himself when passing the night in the temple.- * 
Examples of»the votive offerings deposited in the temples by those 
who had hcAm made whole have been mentioned in the section on 
Religion and Superstition, j). 17 ff.Aand are to be seen in Cases 
103-1Off. 

1 Cf. !l. n. IMS ; xi. S44. 

- Ar. Pint. 053 ft. 
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The more serious side of Greek medicine* is inseparably con¬ 
nected tvith the name of Hippokrates (born 160 b.c.), though the 
Koan school had existed some time before his birth. The Askle- 
piadae were originally members of a single clan, but the admission 
of persons from outside soon made the clan into a medical school. 
The famous Hippokratean oath, imposed upon members of the 
Koan school, shows the standard set up before the medical pro¬ 
fession : " I will conduct the treatment of the sick for their 

advantage, to the best of my ability and judgment, and I will 
abstain from all evil and all injustice. I will administer poison 
to none, if asked to do so. nor will I ever make such a suggestion. 
I will pa?is my life and exercise my art in innocence and purity.” 
In Greece there were both public and private physicians. There 
were further dispensaries, or perhaps more accurately surgeries, 



Fn.. —GnuKK SriKmoN vr Work iXo. 556). 


called iar/ifia. These were furnished with the necessary surgical 
and medical appliances. The scene from a fifth century vase- 
painting (Xo. 556 ; fig. 223) 1 depicts a young surgeon at work in 
an larptiov. He is operating on a patient s arm (perhaps bleeding 
him), while another man. also wounded in the arm, sits before him. 
A dwarf slave is ushering other patients into the surgery, where 
bleeding-cups are seen hanging on the wall. Patients also went to the 
iarpua to get draughts of medicine.- Before the Alexandrian a^e 
* it is probable that medicine was in advance of surgery, for up to 
that time no scientific study of anatomy had bee/i attempted. 
Aristotle observes that the internal organs of the human body were 

1 See -1 hm. /‘i'll, XI If. (I!M)6). pi. xiii., p. I4!> !V. From a vase in a 
private collection in Paris. 

J Plat., Lnj. l. 646: r«G- fi\ ri, iaTpela aim i s ^irVpiw.n ini 

(j)apfXaK07T0(TUlV. 
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in his time very little kno^vn, 1 and what dissection there was must 
have been practised on anin^ds. The terracotta model (fNo. 122 ; 
fig. 36, above) of the heart, liver, lungs and kidneys shows how 
vague the ancient idea as to the position of these organs sometimes 
was. 

Roman Medicine. —Medical science for a long time made 
but little progress in Rome. The Greek physician Archagathos, 
who began to practise there in 219 B.C., became extremely 
unpopular owing to his bold methods of surgery. 2 The Roman 
doctors were chiefly of Greek nationality, and not infrequently 
were slaves or freedmen. Julius Caesar encouraged foreign 
physicians to settle in Rome by granting them citizenship, and 
under the early Empire Rome was overcrowded with medical 
men, if we may believe Pliny and Martial. 2 

The objects illustrating Greek and Roman Medicine and Surgery 
are exhibited in part of Table-Case H. First in importance are 
the surgical instruments, a selection of which is shown in fig. 224. 
With rare exceptions these instruments are of bronze. The prin¬ 
cipal varieties are here represented. There are several knives or 
bistouries, an excellent example being the one from Myndos in 
Asia Minor, with the upper part of the handle inlaid with silver 
« (No. 557 : fig. 224//). The lower part of the handle was in iron, 
and has fallen away. The heavier bronze blades must have been used 
for various purposes in connection with dissecting. The forceps 
is fairly common. The interesting variety seen on the right of the 
illustration (k) with its fine toothed ends (No. 558) is probably 
an uvida forceps, used for crushing the part intended to be 
amputated. An instrument frequently found is the spatula or 
" spathomele ” (No. 559 ; fig 224 a-c, e,f), so called from its flat 
broad end. This was principally employed for mixing and spread¬ 
ing ointments, while the olive-shaped ends were used as probes. 
Other instruments which call for notice are the fine-toothed surgical 
saw (No. 560 ; fig. 224/;), the sharp hook (No. 561 ; fig. 224d). 
used for seizing and raising small pieces of tissue for excision, 
and for fixing and retracting the edges of wounds.” The bifurcated 
probes (No. 562) were perhaps used for the extraction of arrows* 
and other vPapons. A curious instrument (No. 563), the use of 

1 IJixt. , I ii i 16. 

2 1‘lin . II.X. xxix. 12 t. 

1 Plin., II. X. xxix. 11 : iiinc iliac circa aegrow miserac sentential um 
eoneertationes, hint- ilia infelix moniineuti inseriptio : turba se medicorum 
periisse. Cf. Martial, v. !). 
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which was for long a puzzle, appears to be a folding drill-bow and 
has been completed accordingly. ‘ 

More elaborate than any of these are the examples of surgical 
appliances which have been found in the excavations at Pompeii, 
and are now at Naples. These are represented here by a group of 

<J 



a b c d e f h i k 

Flo. lL'4.—Bronxk Scroicai. Ixstiumkxts (No. 557, etc.). 1 . ii. 

elcctiotvpe rejiroductions, including anal and vaginal specula, and 
other objects (No. 564). « 

The bronze cupping-vessel (No. 565) should be noticed. Similar 
vessels are seen suspended on 4he walls of the surgerv depicted in 
the vase-scene figured above (fig. 222). Burning lint or some other 
lighted substance was placed in the vessel to ratify the air, and its 
mouth was then applied to the part from which blood was to be 
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extracted. One such cupping vessel appears oil the maijile relief 
m the Phigaleian Room, representing a physician named Jason 
treating a hoy with a swollen stomach (Fig. ‘225). Compare a similar 
consultation on an engraved gem, under the immediate super¬ 
intendence of Asklepios. The bronze box (Xo. 566), probably 
from the Cyrenaiea. was almost certainly used by a Roman 
physician for his drugs. It is divided into several compartments, 



Fig. 225. Makbli: Relief. I’h\sician Tkeatixi. Patiext. 

Ht. 2 ft. 7 in. 

each furnished with a separate cover, and has a sliding lid. Boxes 
of a precise ly similar character have been found with surgical 
instruments.* Compare also the cast from Athens of a votive relief 
with a .fitted case of instruments (Xo. 567). 

A very interesting class of antiquities is furnished by the stamps 
of oculists (Xo. 569). These take the form of square or oblong 
plates, generally of steatite or slate. On the edges are engraved 
inscriptions, giving the name of the oculist, the name of his specific, 
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. and its jfurpose. These salves were* pounded on the stone into a 
a paste. They generally bear a Greek name, such as Diasinyrnes, 
Crocodes, etc., indicating their composition. They appear to have 
been made up into the form of sticks impressed with the engraved 
edge of the stone, and put into cylindrical bronze boxes, which have 
from time to time been found with Roman surgical instruments. 
One or two examples of the stamps may be given : " Saffron ointment 
for scars and discharges prepared by Junius Taurus after the pre¬ 
scription of Paccius ” 1 (fig. ?26, bottom). " The anodvne of Q. 
Junius Taurus for every kind of defective evesight." - Puff names 
for the drugs, such as " Invincible," " Inimitable." also occur. 

An engraved gem. from a 
drug compounder's ring has 
a seated Athena and the 
legend HEROPHILI OPO- 
BALSAMUM — “Balsam of 
Herophilus" (No. 570). 
Whether the balsam was 
named in honour of the 
founder of scientific an¬ 
atomy, or of a more obscure, 
oculist of the first centurv 
B.c.. or of an unknown drug- 
seller cannot be determined. 

A set of Roman lead 
weights, probably used for 
Pro. 22G. — Stamp op the Oculist Junius the weighing of drugs, is 
Taurus (No. 509). 4:5. here exhibited. They are 

marked I to 10, the unit 
probably being the scn'pulum of lb grains (No. 571). Two 
small lead pots placed near the weights were used for holding 
eye-salves. One from Corfu bears the letters a T: the other, 
from Athens, has the tripod of Apollo, the god of healum. and is 
inscribed "The Lykian salve from Musaeos ' (No. 572). Near 
f these pots are spoons with channels for melting and pourin'; the 
salves into wounds (No. 573). A piece of stone with corrugated 
surfaces is thought to be for rolling pills (No. 574). , The ivory 
figure of a dwarf afflicted with a peculiar form of spinal cufVature 
causing pigeon-breastedness is a work of considerable spirit, 
probably of the third century a.d. (No. 574*). 

1 ./tmi Tauri crocod(es) I’ac-ian(tiin) ml rirnt (riren) el rut /»(/<). 

- Q. Jun{i) Tauri anodynum ad omn(em) lippit(wlinem). 
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(563) Cat. of Bronzes, 2074 ; -Jnurn. of Hellenic Stud. 34. p. lid: (567) 
Svoronos, Atheii. Xat tonalnt us. xlvii, 1378 ; (568) Cf. Esperandieu, Sig- 
nacul'i Medicorvm Oculariorum , (574*) Pa pers of the Brit. School at Rome, 
iv, pp. 279-282. 

See on ancient medicine and surgery generally. Daremberg and Saglio, 
s.v. Chirurgia, Medicus ; Milne, Surgical Instruments in tired and Roman 
Times ; Deneffe, Etude sur la Irou-sse d un chirurgiut giObj-romnin dn III’ 
sircle (found near Paris, 1880). 


XX.- MEASURES AND INSTRUMENTS?. 

Measures. —In Case H are a few examples of ancient measures 
and geometrical instruments. A Creek clay cup (X<a 575), inscribed 
■ijfUKOTvXiov. contains exactly half a pint. The Greek kotyle, 
therefore, according to this standard, measured exactly a pint. 


Fin. 221? -Rost Bronze Foot-Hulk (No. 578). L. 292 nun. 

A copy of a well-known Roman standard gallon, the so-called 
Farnese Congius. is in Case 41 (No. 576). A’os. 577 and 578 
are two Roman bronze foot-rules, measuring respectively 294 mm. 
(11'6 in.) and 292 mm. (11'bin.). The normal Roman foot 



Fn.. 228.—Buoxzr. Pkopoktionm. Uompassus (No. 579). U. 71 in. 

measured 2911 mm., and was adopted under Greek influence, whereas 
the earlv Italic foot had only measured 278 mm. (slightly under 
11 in.) • Fig. 227 (No. 578) shows the subdivisions of these foot 
rules. One side is marked by dots into sixteenths (digit!) : another 
into twelfths (uneicte) : another into fourths (palwi). The foot-rule 
illustrated has the remains of a catch (indicated in the fig.) for 
keeping it rigid, when opened. There are several pairs of ordinary 
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compasses and dividers, and also two'pairs of proportional (2:1) 
compasses (No. 579). One of these is floured here (fig. 228). 
Notice the method of tightenin'! by means of a wedge, with the 
object of keeping the compasses fixed in anv particular position. 

Measures. — (575 )Cat. of Vase*. IV. F595; (577) Cf. Daremberg 
and Saglio, = v. Pex; Hirmex. XXII.. p. 17 ff. and p. 79 ff. ; Ath. Mitt., 
IX. (1884). p. 198 ff. 

• 

Bronze Stamps.-- The large bronze stamps shown in Case H 
are somewhat akin to seals in their intention. But while the 
engraved ring was usually employed for purely personal purposes, 
stich as tlie sealing of a letter or document, and the device of the 
seal was more or less ornamental, the bronze tablets were used for 



+^A6£ANAPOY 

Fii.. 229.— Rolling Stamp, with hik xamk of Ai.fxanokk (No. 584). 

commercial or domestic purposes and seldom bear anything but 
the name of the person using them. 

These tablets are of various forms, but the majority are rect¬ 
angular, and bear the owner's name, like the one in this Case from 
Arles (No. 580), with the name of Q. Julius Renatus ; others have 
merely initials. Some are made in the form of a shoe or the sole 
of a foot, and this is a shape frequently emploved bv the potters of 
the Roman period in Italy for stamping their names on vases. 
Other forms to be here observed are a leaf (No. 581), a ship 
(No. 582), and a fish (No. 583). The letters in most cases are in 
relief, producing an impression in ni/m/lio on a soft substance sneli 
as unbaked clay. They \vere probably used for tile mpst part 
for stamping the plaster stoppers of wine jars, loaves of bread and 
such like objects. 

An example of a rare form is the rolling stamp with the name of 
Alexander (Nos. 584 ; fig. 229). 
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The remainder of the guide is devoted to the personal life of the 
individual from the cradle to the grave. Successive sections are 
devoted to Infancy and its Amusements ; to Education and School 
Life—to which sections on Writing and Painting are annexed ; to 
games, marriages, music, dancing, pet animals : and. finally, to 
objects bearing on death and burial. 


XXI.—INFANCY. TOYS. 

At the end of Case J arc four terracotta models of cradles 
(No. 585) with young children in them. One is a winged Eros, and 
one is swaddled. Beside the cradles are three cups (Xo. 586), 
with spouts shaped as mouth¬ 
pieces, which may be supposed 
to be for milk or pap. Here also 
are two clay rattles (Xo. 587), 
and a child’s wooden clapper 
(Xo. 588). 

A set of small trefoil-lipped 
• *jugs (No. 589) is painted with 
designs closely connected with 
child life. Children are shown 
playing with jugs of this type, 
with animals and toy carts, or 
other objects. It is probable that 
these jugs were given to Athenian 
children on the festival day of 
the wine god Dionysos, which went 
by the name of Xocs (" Jugs ”). 

Note No. 590 (fig. 230), with a 
child confined in a turret-shaped 
high chair, and No. 591 (fig. 231), 
with two children with draw-carts. 

Toys. —Children of all ages and nations bear a great* 
* resemblance to one another ; consequently, it is not surprising, 
though it ft alwavs interesting, to find that Greek and Roman toys 
are often verv similar to those of modern times. At the corner of 
Case J is a series of small reproductions of furniture, implements and 
the like in lead, bronze, pottery and terracotta (No. 592). Often 
no doubt, they are simply toys, like the furniture of a doll's house, 

O- 





Flo. A-W.— Child in Hiuh Omni' 
(No. 500). 

each holding a jug. 
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Sometimes, however, they must lie supposed to li.ive had a more 
seriouf votive character in a temple. In some cases, pci Imps, they 
were ot hoth'kinds. Among the treasures of Hera at Olympia, the 



Fro. 23D—Gr.rr.K Toy Jen (No. 5'JD. 1 .1 and 1 . i 


traveller Pau<anias saw a small touch said to have been a play- 
thin" of Hippodameia, 1 and it was not uncommon for children on 

growing up to dedicate their toys in 
a temple. 

The dolls that survive from Greek 
times were chiefly of tenacotta. and 
frequently furnished with movahl" 
arms and leg,. ]t will he noticed 




that most of these dolls have holes pier, ed m the top of their heads 
for the passage of strings conue. ted with the anus and sometimes 

1 Pans. V. Ai. l. 
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with the legs. These would produce a movement, of the arms 
and legs, and explain the term ■ 'icvputT-acr-a (" drawn by strings ”) 
applied to these dolls. In Xenophon's Si/mpn^inin a travelling show¬ 
man speaks of being kept by the profits drawn from such puppets. 1 
One, holding castanets, is illustiated here (fig. 232 ; Xo. 593). We 
get allusions in literature to these dolls and other small terracotta 
figures, which show- that one of their chief uses was the amusement 
of children. One writer - speaks of " those who make little figures of 



Fin. 231.—Su.vrrn Don., with JIxbki v.r.-l’ow i„ Ecixi ritox axi. Shoes 
(No. .V.rii Ca. 1:2. 

clay in the form of all kinds of animals destined for the beguiling of 
little children." Such a figure is that of the donkey with a sea-perch 
tied on its back (Xo. 594) or the fascinating group of the little 
boy on the goose (Xo. 595). and the old woman on the mule (Xo. • 
596 : fig. 233^. Munv of these toys bring vividly to mind country 
scenes in (ireece at the present day. Though they were doubtless 
intended ehieflv for little children, women did not altogether disdain 
these terracotta tovs. \ (ireek tombstone of the fifth century TS.f. 
has a relief showing a girl, (piite grown up. standing with a terracotta 
1 Xen., Si/inp. ,.Saidas, s.v, K.optm\adt>i. 
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doll, exactly like Ihose in this Case- in her hands, while a young 
slave-girl holds the figure of a d\irk before her. 1 Humbler but 
less breakable tows of Homan date are the wooden horse (Xo. 597) 
and rag doll (Xo. 598) from Egypt. For the most part these toys 
have been found in the tombs of children. The seated figure of 
a girl (Xo. 599 : fig. 234). holding an ivory dove in her hand, and 
surrounded by her spinning instrument for the knee (see p. 145). 
her shoes, and marriage-bowl, was found m a tomb near Athens, 
probably of the fourth lenturv is.e The bowl is almost eertainlv 
the Ae'Sijs ya/xiKos. used hv the bridal pair immediately after 
marriage. It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that the 
tomb wits that of a newly wedded bijxle. Another plaything in vogue 
among the Greeks was the whipping top. an ancient model of whir h 
in terracotta (Xo. 600) is seen in the Ca-e and is illustrated on the 



Fio. 2 B 5 . — Ti :bkacotta Mom i. Tors ano Di sk.n hiom Vasi -Paintino. 
(No. COO). lit. of Model on right, 4 Jin 


right of lig. 235. On the left of the figute is another form of Greek 
whipping top (of terracotta, found in the sanctuarv of the Kabeiri 
at Thebes), and in the centre a design from a vase, m which a woman 
is represented whipping such a top. In a Greek epigram- the top 
is mentioned as a boy's plaything, together with a ball, a iattic, 
and the favourite knucklebones, and an insi ription fitmi the sanctuarv 

1 Con/.e, All. tiriilinhijx. Xo. SSO. p|. o|\\. 

- Aiith. Pul. \ i. :illi). 

Tin ir(/wii|M". ri KpnruAiiv rt dsAiutAip 
'K/ipro/ TitrTijr Tn.girei/r Tt'kuruyqv, 
uiTTptiyn'Ktu, d (IIS tti,W’ tTrtfu)va r .i, kii) tup IXiktIw 
liupiiiiv, unvfiimvmii iruiyin, r. 
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of theKabeiriat Thebes speaksjif four knucklebones, a top (orpo'piAos), 
a whip, and a torch dedicated by»a woman named Okythoa. 1 • 

(591) Cat. of I 'n e«, III., E .'>33 If.; Beimdorf, Orach, u. Sicil. Vasen- 
hihhr.ii G4 : (599) For the Xe ii/s yu/mcik. see Ath. Mitt.. XXXII. (1907). 
p. Ill f. : (600 ! Sec Ath. Mitt., X III., p. 42ti f., and Vim Brinita/hi m < 'all., 
No. 1G7. 

XXII.—EDUCATION, WITH WRITING AND 
PAINTING. 

(Table-Case J.) , 

Education. —Case .T contains several objects illustrating that 
part of the Greek child's education which was connected with the 



Flo. 330. -Terracotta ('.Kores. Reaiunu ash Writiso Lessors 
(No. 002) Ht. Ij m. and -I) in. 

arts of reading, aiitliinetn- and writing. A Greek terracotta of the 
fourth centujv n.c. with Silcnus holding the child Dionysos by the 
hand (No. §01), may be supposed to represent the old pedagogue, 
the slate whose duty it was to take the child to school. (Scenes in 
a music school are shown on the vases E 171. E 172. in cases ;>->—i>6.) 

1 Allien. Mitt., XIII., p. 427 : 'Am (Ain n’oTixiyiiXut laniijuiv, rrrpiiliAoi', 

fltUTTiyn. iuu hir . 
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Reading.—Another terracotta group of about the third century 
B .c. (NO. 602. fig. 230. rif/ht) shows ft kindly old sc hoohnaster seated 
and teaching a bov who stands by his side to read from a roll. 
The ancient book differed from our own in taking the form of a 
roll. The reader would first unroll the beginning, and then, as 
he went on, roll up the part he had finished, making thus a 
double roll, as it were, of the part read and the part unread. See 
the tablet in Case 5G of the child Avita. leading her scrolls, 
with her dog in attendance (Xo. 603). 

A simple Greek alphabet is in¬ 
scribed on marble (Xo. 604) ... fit 
.. OlkXii d. A fragment of 
a svllabie reading or spelling exercise 
is shown on a piecp of pottery 
(Xo. 605 ; fig. 237). Each letter of 
the alphabet is combined with each 
vowel in turn, as pu pt pij p[i po pv 
pot ] era ire trq m u[o av ixei] and SO 

on. In the case of p»/ the syllable 
was miswritten pe and corrected. A 
school-boy's wax tablet (Xo. 606 ; 
fig. 238) shows on its right half how’ 
syllables constitute words as tie otv 
for lUoiv. A large wooden board 
with an iron handle (Xo. 607) is 
inscribed with lines of Homer (Iliatl 
i., 168 if.), no doubt for use in 
school. A fragment of an ' iliac 
table,' (Xo. 608) with a scene from 
the Ihwl (Achilles drugging the body 
of Heitor round Trov, and Achilles 
conversing with Athena) was prob¬ 
ably also intended for teaching purposes. 

Arithmetic.—The left side of the tablet (Xo. 606 : fig. 238) 
gives a multiplication table, from a «" a. once one is one. to 
y i A - , thrice ten is thirty. The (fleck nunieials follow the alphabet 
to i = ID. followed by k - 20. A' = 30. and so 'on. Six is 

represented by the sign s’, wliii h occupies the place of K in the 
Latin alphabet, and stands for the old digamma or vau. 

Writing.—The wax-coated tablet which contains the foregoing 
table was the usual appliance for writing. A writing lesson is shown 
in the terracotta group (Xo. 602, fig. 23(i, h/i). The instrument 
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(X o. 005). 
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employed was a pointed implement, called bv the Roman-' a shin s. 
An example in ivory, here figured ( Vo. 609 : tig. 239). was ffmnd in 
a tomb of the fifth century B.e. at Kretria in Euboea. The broad 
flat end was used foi erasures, so that we find the Romans using the 
phrase vertere .«!>/</>/'. " to turn the pen " in the sense of " to erase 
Numerous stilt in bronze are shown in the Case, and some are 
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Fn.. -_M~» — Tabi.i.t wirn Mcr.Tiri.uATiox TAiir.r ami Riahixi, 
lsAi.ucisi. (No. GOO). 


illustrated in fig, 2 tu. The fifth example from the top in the 
illustration is in silver bound with gold wire, probably from France 
and of late Roman date. These tablets were not as a rule used 
single, but strung together, so that the waxen surface was protected 
when the two or more leaves were closed The present tablet was 
composed of two leaves, one of which is in the Department of 



Manuscripts with a writing exen ise upon it. The airangement. 
•of several tablets in a fashion anticipating the form of the modern 
book is well shown m the relief of the poik butt her (Cast 11). 

For documents of a more permanent character paper was made 
from the papvrus plant, whence it takes its name. It was manu¬ 
factured chief!v at Alexandria from the time of the foundation of 
that town in the fourth century n c., and lien and ink were used to 
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write on it. A specimen of Greek writing oil papyrus is seen in the 
Case (Xo a 610). It is a letter ot the first eentuiv after Christ, 
asking that a supply of drugs of good quality—" none of your rotten 
stuff that won't pass muster in Alexandria "—should be sent to the 
writer, Prokleios. Later on, parchment, prepared from the skins 
of animals, and made principally at Pergamon. in Asia Minor, 
began to rival papyrus as writing-material. Specimens of ancient 
reed and bronze pens (Xo. 611) are given in the illustration above 
(fig. 240), and a series 6f ancient inkpots is here figured (Xo. 612 ; 
fig 241). The pens, whose'split nibs have a curiously modern 







Fit,. 240.—Romax L’kns and Still. 1-2. 

appearance, are all of Homan date. The reed pens come from 
Behnesa. in Egypt, and one of the bronze pens was found in the 
Tiber at Rome. The inkpots are also of Roman date. The middle 
one of the lower row has its hinged cover still remaining, with the 
-inlaid vine-spray in silver round the rim. The one to the right 
of it is in blue faience, and was found in Egypt. <• 

Writing was sometimes put directly upon wood, lifticli is the 
case with the fragment of board from Egypt mentioned above. 
The lawyer's tablet (Xo. 612*), of about the fifth century a.d., 
which deals with loans, etc., has the surface speciallv whitened 
for the writing and a space for keeping the pen. Harts of the 


« 
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two outer leaves, whieh contained between them eight inner leaves, 
are shown in the Case. , • 

(604) B 31. laser., 323; (605) Journ.Hell. Stud.., XXVIII. (1908), 
p. 123 ; cf. Dumont, Inscriptions ciramiques, p. 405 (5) ; (608) Cat. of 
Sculpt., HI.. 2192 ; (610) j B. 31. Papyri, eeclvi. 

On Greek education generally, see Freeman, Schools of Hellas, and 
the select bibliography there aiven. For ancient books, cf. E. 51. Thompson. 
Handbook of Greek ami Latin Palaeography For relics of Graeco-Egyptian 
school-life, see Journ. Hell. Stud, loc., cit, • 



Fn,. 241.— Roman Inkpots (No. 612). Ca. 1 : 2. 


Painting.- Adjoining Hie objects connected with writing, 
are illustrations of the art of painting in Roman times. They 
include a series of ancient colours, pestles and mortars, some paintings 
on wood, one, painted by the encaustic process, enclosed in its 
ancient wooden frame. The colours, as may be seen, were kept 
In a dry condition, and had to be pounded with pestle and mortar 
before they* were mixed for the use of the artist. A good number 
of ancient colours are shown here, the blue (silicate of copper) being 
particularly prominent. The six saucers (No. 613), found together 
in a tomb of the Roman period at Hawara, Egypt, contain water- 
colour paints. These are dark red (oxide of iron), yellow (ochre, 
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oxide of iron), white (.sulphate of lim(organic colour, probably 
madder, in sulphate of lime), bhir t (glass coloured by copper), red 
(oxide of lead). The saucers were found piled by the side of the 
owner's body. Pestles and mortars for pounding the colours 
are shown in the Case. A favourite fonn of pestle is that which 
resembles a bent leg or thumb, such as the one from Rhodes (Xo. 614), 
inscribed with what is probably the owner's name. Near it is 
the terracotta figure of a dwarf (Xo. 615), seated (apparently in a 
violent passion) before a pestle and mortar We may imagine 
that he is a slave set to mix •his master's colours. 

The methods of painting illustrated here are two, viz., painting 
on a dry ground in water-colours, and what is known as " encaustic " 
jrainting. For the first, water-colours were used, and the ground 
material was generally a thin piece of wood, whitened to receive 
the colours. Ejyvpt has furnished many examples of this kind 
of painting. Among them is the portrait of a woman from the 
* Favum, wearing a fillet (Xo. 616). This n 0 doubt conies from a 
mummy of the Roman period, such as the one exhibited in Case 72 
next the entrance to the Cold Room Corridor, which has a similar 
painted portrait (in encaustic, however) placed over the face. 
Other water-colour paintings of Homan date from Egypt are shown 
in Case J, such as the figures of Fortune and Venus painted in* 
several colours on a red ground (Xo. 617), and the* fragmentary 
figure (Xo. 618), wearing a jewel of gold utal pearls, ami inscribed 
with the name of Saiapis (CAPAni). The encaustic process was 
that employed in the case of the framed portrait (Xo. 619), found 
at Ha warn in Egypt. The frame is carefully made, the sides being 
joined by tenons and mortises. There is a groove for a glass covering, 
and the cord by which it was suspended still remains. The portrait 
was painted in wax, by a process which can hurdle have been other 
than that called " encaustic bv Rimy. 1 The nature of this process 
has been much disputed, but probable fin* rolouts wore ground in 
with the wax. which was fused by the heat of the sun or artificial 
means, and then laid on hy the brush. A stump (/<•.■*!i-intt) was 
also sometimes employed. Probably a box di\ided into rompart- 
ments was used for holding these wax-colours m their fluid state. 
•Such a receptacle may perhaps he recognised in the long terracotta’ 
vessel, which has a groove in the middle for a brush (Xo. 620). 

(613) Petrie, flamti'i, p. II ;• (619) ibid., p. 10. 

1 Plia. H.X. xxxv. 1 22, 140. 
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XXIII.-^GAMES. 

(Table-Case' J.) 

Herodotus lias a curious story to the effect that the Lydians 
invented dice, knucklebones, hall-, and other playthings to help 
them to pass a time of famine, by playing and eating on alternate 
davs. 1 Draughts (ttotuo!) are expressly excepted from his list, 
and were ascribed to the fertile invention of Palamedes at the time 
of the Trojan war. Games placed with knucklebones (small bones 
forming part of the ankle-joint in cloven-footed animals) may be 
described first, since they were..as mav be judged from tin* number 



of ancient knucklebones found (No. 621 in this Case), extremely 
common. We are told in the Anthohui// of a boy who gained eighty 
knucklebones as a writing-prize. 2 Among women too they were 
a favourite plaything. The illustration (tig. 212). from a painting 
on marble found at liesina (the ancient Herculaneum), shows two 
women engaged at knucklebones. (See also the terracotta group 
1) 1 (>l in the Room of Terracottas. Case .‘52 ) This game was 
•called “ (iv« 4 ->-tones " (jrerrt \XlHih). a name still given by children 

to a ver\« similar game. The lexicogiapher Pollux describes 

• 

1 Ht*rcxiot., i. 14. 

J Anfh. Pal. vi. 308 : 

\iK//rr<iy rovi irat&a?* eVf't ku\u y^ufXfiar' (y/xi\^(r. 

KovvafUi* oybuiKQi >t (hrTfHiyte\a.i€v. 





2UT (tRKEK and roman life. 

the game thus: “ The knucklebones are Thrown up into the 

air, and an attempt is made to ditch them on the back of the 
hand. If you are only partially successful, you have to pick up 
the knucklebones which have fallen to the ground, without letting 
fall those already on the hand .,. . It is, above all, a woman's 
game." 1 This description makes the illustration clear. Each 
woman has five knucklebones, and the one whose turn it is to 
play has caught three on the back of her hand : the two which 
are falling to the groun‘1 she would have to pick up without shaking 
off those already on the hand ‘ 

Besides being used in various kinds of games, knucklebones 
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Fig. 243.—KlU'CKLr.uONi.s and Dice (Nos. GJ1-3). 1 : 1 . 


were also employed as dice. The four long faces of the knuckle¬ 
bone differed from one another in form, one being convex, another 
concave, another nearly flat, and the fourth sinuous and irregular. 
The values assigned to these sides were : (a) to the flat side (\i>)i), 

1 ; (b) the sinuous side (mpor). (>; (r) the concave (vtttlw). 3 ; 
(d) the convex ( 7 rpy)vt%), 1 . this is the order in which they are 
shown in fig. 243, from left to right. Astragali thus required nn, 
marks of value upon them, since their sides were naturally distin¬ 
guished. The ordinary cuhe-sluiped dice marked l--(i (Xo.*622) 
were also widely used by the <1 reeks and Romans (fig. 243). The 
, usual arrangement of numbers was, as now, 1 opposite ti, 2 opposite 

1 Pollux, ix. 120 (reading e'ipitmmu and omitting !j). 


< 
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y, and. 3 opposite 4f' but oilier arrangements occur. Some dice 
are interesting on account of tli^eir peculiar form, e.g‘. the squatting 
silver fimires (No. 623, fis. 2041. which are marked with the values 
1-6 on different parts of the body.* A Roman bronze dice-box 
is shown in fig. 244 (No. 624]. The ordinary materials of dice* 
were ivory, hone, or wood Of the multifarious ways of playing 
with dice known to the Greeks and Romans, the one most, in vogue 
may be mentioned. In this three dit e were used, and the object 
was to throw the highest number (-XticrrofioXtidu). The best 
throw, three sixes, became proverbial. In Aeschylus" Ai/iunemnon 
the watchman, when he saw the beacon-fire blaze forth which told 
of Agamemnon’s victorious return, exclaimed:——" I’ll .count jny 
master’s fortunes fallen fair, now that my beacon watch has thrown 
a triple six.'" - With astragali, on the 
other hand, the best throw was 1. 3. 4. 

6, and was called " the throw of Venus." 

For this each bone had to present a 
different face. ! The worst throw was 
the ” Rpg.yV when four aces turned up. 1 

Rice of exceptional form are the 
twenty-sided one, inscribed with tire 
• Greek letters a to Y (No. 625). a 
fourteen-silted one inscribed with Roman 
numeral? (No. 626). and an uninscribed 

fourteen-sideci crystal die from Xaukratis. F[(> , 244 __ Bkosze Dice . 
V T ith these may he mentioned the triple Box (No. 624). 4:5. 

teetotum (No 627) and tlie four-sided 
triple die. one side of which lias been left plain (No. 628). 

Of the rules governing other games, represented here by several 
pieces, we are entirely ignorant. The plaster pawns (No. 629) 
found at Panticapaeum (Kertch) in the Crimea, probably belonged 
to some game analogous to our draughts. An interesting set of 

1 Cf. Anth. PiP. xiv. S : 

e£, fix 7TtVT€, 81 * 0 , T/HU, Tt<r<rctpa Kl’tfos eXf 

- Aesch., Agtutt. *1- : 

ra $(<T7Tti7u>i' yaft (v irurovra fliprojxm, 

Tf)t 9 (£ rt}tT()€ fim faiVKTaplUS, • 

■ Mart., xiv. 14 : 

» # Cum steterit nullus vultu til>i talus oodom, 

Munora mo dices magnaModisso tibi. 

* Prop., iv. 8, 4.*) f. : 

Mo (jiioquo per talos Wnoioin quacivnto seoundos. 

Semper damuoxi subsiluerc oanos. 


I :uiuiti.il | 
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pieces is that of tlie ivory discs (No. f>30; fig. 245), which bear on 
their qfn-erse "a design in relief e.g. t t\vo Muses and the head of the 
Sun-god, and on their reverse a number, from 1 to 15, in both Greek 
and Latin figures, as well as it, word descriptive of the design on the 

VI 

obverse. Thus the two illustrated have on their reverse MO q CAI 

II * 

and HAIOC (<>., VI.—Nine (b‘) Muses—6, and II.—Helios—2^ 
B 

respectively. It seems pretty clearly established that these discs 
were used as pieces in a game, which probably resembled draughts 
or backgammon. Fifteen of these pieces have been found together 



I’k,. l'P> —I\onv Pieces from Gami:s (Non. G30 -Gil), g::"S, 

in a child's tomb at Pantieapaeum. The game appears to have 
been ]) 0 ]>ular in the first and second centuries after Christ, and 
probably had its origin in Alexandria, ft seems likely that it bore 
a resemblance to the Homan game called ihiodcrin' sni/ita ("twelve 
lines played with fifteen pieces on either side. The moves 
were determined bv the throw of the dice, as m our barkgammon. 
Another set of pieces belonging to a game are the label-shaped 
Ivories (No. 631: fig. 215). inscribed on one side with words, 
often of an abusive character, such as nude (e).s t (" bad luck "), 
fnr(" thief "). mn/n/or (" trifler "'). shuuncosr (" ill-tempered fellow "), 
etc., and on the other with numbers. The pieces mentioned have the 
numbers x X111, A, II, I, and II a respectively on their reverse sides 
(see fig. 245). The whole series of numbers on these ivories runs 
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from 1 to 25, and includes in addition 30 and 60; it is noteworthy 
that the highest numbers havp inscriptions of a complimentary 
character, e.g., felix and benigne. The pieces may have been used 
in the Roman game called " the game* of soldiers ” (Indus latruncu- 
lonun). 1 ‘ 

At the top of Cases 57-58 is an oblong marble board (No. 632), 
inscribed with six words of six letters each. It was found in a tomb 
• near the Porta Portese, Rome. The words are— 

CIRCVS PLENVS 
CLAMOR I N Cj E N S 
I A N V A E T E I 9 te(nsne) 

‘‘ Circus full," “ Great shouting,’’ Doors bursting (?)." • • 

Each word is separated from that opposite it by a flower within 
a circle. Many such stones are known, always with six words of six 
letters, so that it seems clear that they were used as boards for a 
game, possibly the dnodecim srripta already mentioned. The pieces 
used w r ere probably the so-called " contorniates,” bronze discs * 
of coin form, with designs in relief on either side within a raised 
rim and a circular depression. Two examples of these contorniates 
(in electrotype) are exhibited below the stone board (No. 633). 
The pieces are of late Imperial date, of about the time of C'on- 
'stantine Many have subjects closely connected with the circus, 
a fact which harmonizes well with the inscription on the board 
described. One of the two exhibited has a head of Alexander 
and a representation of a chariot race, the other a head of Nero 
and a water organ (see below, p. 216). 

(630) Of. Horn. Mill., 1896, p. 238 ff.; Her. Arch., 4th Series V. (1905). 
p. 110 ff. ; (631) Rom. Mill., 1896. p. 227 if. ; (632) Cf. A urn. Citron. 
(4th Series), VI.. p. 232 ff. : Xoti'.ic tler/li Scari, 1887, p. 118. 

On ancient tovs and games generally, see Becq de Fouquitres, Let 
jcux des ancirns ; Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Lintits. 


XXIV.—MARRIAGE. 

(Wall-Case 53.) 

« 

Greek VMarriage.— Though neither Greek nor Roman mar¬ 
riage was definitely associated with the religion of the state, it was. 
however, among both peoples closely associated with religious 
rites of a domestic character. Plato in his Lows makes it the 
distinguishing mark of the legally wedded wife that " she had 
1 Lntro originally meant a mercenary soldier.” 
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come into the. house with gods and 
.sacred marriage rites. - ’ These rites 
are sometimes represented upon Greek 
vases, as may be seen from the 
objects and illustrations placed in this 
Case. The ceremonies may be con¬ 
veniently divided into those concerning 
(«) the preparation of the bride ; (L) • 
the removal of the bride from the 
house of her father to that of her 
husband: (c) the reception at that 
house; and (d) the presents given on 
the dayfollowing the marriage (crra/Am). 

(a) On the day before her wedding 
the bride not infrequently made an 
offering of the playthings of her child¬ 
hood to some deity, presenting her toys 
to Artemis in particular. On the day 
before marriage, too, water for the 
bridal bath was brought in procession 
in the special form of tall vase called 
a \<ivrpo(}>uf)o <;; a small model is seem 
in Case 59 (No. 634).* The vase is * 
also seen standing on the chest in 
the room of the bride here depicted 
(No. 635; fig. 246). The scene is 
taken from the design on a toilet box 
of the fifth century n.c. (li 771), which 
shows the bride being adorned for her 
marriage. Besides the tall amphora 
already mentioned, two vases called 
marriage bowls (A e 7?, F e S ya ,u K m) 
are seen standing on tall stems before 
the door, on the further side of which 
one of the bride's friends is turning the 
magic wheel intended to inspire the 
bridegroom with a greater hinging of 
love. So Theocritus sings ; 

. “ Draw to my home, O mystic wheel, 
the man that J long for." ' 

1 Theoer. ii. 17: ?t 7 £, /A« T i ( y w 

KIIT 1 Swfia Tl'tV IWflpu. 


* 



(b) The arrival of tke husband, who comes to fetch the bride to 
his home, may probably be recognised in the design ‘on the,fifth- 
centurv vase Xo. 636. It is, however, a special and sacred occasion 
which is here represented. The bride.‘who is seated and holds a 
sceptre, is probably the Basilinna, wife ot the Basileus. the magistrate 4 
at Athens who was charged with the supervision of the state- 
religion. She turns back to look at the bridegroom, who is none other 
.than the wine-god Dionysos, holding his thyrsos or staff crowned 
with the pine-cone. Two love-gods fly towards»the pair with wedding 
gifts, while on the right approaches »a Victory holding lighted 
torches, which served to light the night-procession to the bride- ■ 
groom’s house. The subject is explained by a ceremony whicji 



Fig. 217.— Thu Wedded Paiu Driving to the Bridegroom’s Home (No. C37). 


took place at the Attic wine-festival of the Anthesteria. celebrated 
annually in February and March. On the second day of the festival 
there was a mystic marriage between the wine-god Dionysos and 
the wife of the Basileus. 1 and it can hardly be doubted that the 
present design refers to this. 

(<■) The actual progress of the bride to her husband’s home is 
ijepicted on the black-figured vase Xo. 637. of sixth-century date 
(fig. 247). '|jhe departure took place at nightfall by torch-light, and 
the bridts and bridegroom usually (as in the present instance) made 
the journev in a mule-car, attended by a friend called the parorhns. 

' Cl. Avistot. ’Ad. IloX. 3. o ; Drill r. Xruir.. c. 70 ; Mommsen, Feste 
(1. Sladl Athen, p. 393 ff. 
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On the vase (fig. 247) the bride and 
bridegroom are seen in front of tlie 
mule-car, and the purochos is seated 
behind. When the pair reached their 
home, they were welcomed by the 
father and mother of the bridegroom, 
and a procession was formed to the 
hearth-altar. This is a scene depicted 
on No. 638, a reproduction of a paint¬ 
ing on a toilet-box in the 3’hird Vase 
Room (D 11, on Case F). The bride- 
gjoom leads the bride by the hand 
towards the hearth-altar, by the 'side 
of which stands the hearth-goddess 
Hestia, holding a sceptre and what is 
probably a fig, an allusion to the figs, 
dates and other fruits showered over 



Fig. 248.—Toilet-Box with Wedding 
Procession. 

the wedded pair as they reached the 
hearth, and thence called A-arayixr/iam 
(down-pourings). Before the pair go a 
boy playing on the double-flutes and two 
women holding torches, who probably 
move round the altar, as well as another 
woman, who perhaps leads the way to 
the bridal chamber (figs. 248 and 219). 

(d) Upon the day following the mar¬ 
riage the relations and friends brought 
presents to the house (eVavAw). 1 The 
presents consisted chiefly in objects 
likely to be useful to the bride, such 

1 See Jahrh. <1. arch. Jml., 1!K)0, p. 144 if. 


Jl’iG. 249. — Bridegroom Leading Bride to Hearth-Altar. Design on the toilet-box (No. (i:-S8). 
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as vases, articles of tpilet, spinning implements, etc. The subject 
was a favourite one with the Greek vase-painters, probable examples 
being the designs on E 188 in (?ase 47 and the toilet-box E 773 in 
Case H in the Third Vase Room. A. still better instance occurs 
on the restored marriage vase E 810 in Case IT in the same • 
room. 

Roman Marriage. — Roman practice recognised various 
. methods of lawful marriage. The illustrations and objects shown 
in this Case deal only’with certain ceremonies which were common 
to all of them. They concern (a) tl>£ betrothal; ( b) the actual 
wedding rites; and (c) the escorting (deductio) of the bride to the 
house of the bridegroom. 

° a m 



Fig. 250.— Roman Wedding Ceremony (No. 641). 


(а) The betrothal took the form of a solemn contract between 
the fathers and guardians on either side. In all Roman contracts 
it was customary that a pledge should be given, and this pledge 
often consisted in a ring. It was fitting, therefore, that a ring 
given to the woman by her betrothed should come to be a sign 
of the betrothal contract. It is natural to identify these rings 
with a series of Roman rings which have for their design two 

clasped righj hands. An example in gold of about the third 
century a.q. (No. 639) is shown in this Case. 

(б) The actual ceremony of marriage consisted in the solemn 
clasping of hands (dextrarum iunctio), an action seen on the relief 
on the sepulchral chest (No. 640) placed in this Case. The 
inscription shows that the chest was dedicated by a freedman 

p 2 
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and imperial scribe named Vitalis to the < memory of his wife 
Yernaf^a C'ytTas. The ceremony is only shown in an abbreviated 
form on this chest, but it appears in more detail on a relief from 
a sarcophagus (No. 641; fig. 250). The husband and wife clasp 
‘ hands, and between them stands the pronubu or matron-friend of 
the bride, placing a hand on the shoulder of each. On the left 
of the group stands a man, perhaps the bride's father. To left and 
right of this scene of everyday Roman life we have the mythological » 
personages whose attendance at the wedding may be supposed • 
to be of good augury Mars^ Victory and Fortune. The clasping 
of hands was followed by a sacrifice to Jupiter, and this closed the 
actual w.edding ceremonies The sacrifice is represented in the 
illustration (fig. 251) taken from 'a Roman sarcophagus. 1 The 
bride and bridegroom stand by the burning altar, uponTwhich the 



Fio. 251. —Romas Wedding Sacrifice. 


latter pours a libation. Behind the pair stands Juno [ironuba, the 
presiding goddess of the wedding rites. On the right a bull is 
being led up to sacrifice, and on the left stand Venus, Hymenaeus 
and the Graces. 

(c) When night had fallen there followed the procession, in 
which the bride was escorted from her father's house to that of 
thei bridegroom, a procession described in one of the most splendid 
of the poems of Catullus.- Torch-bearers and fiute-plavers led 
the way, and the wedding train was accompanied by a crowd, 
’the boys in which chanted rude jesting verses and petitioned 
the bridegroom for nuts. 1 When the doorway of the house* 
was reached, the bridegroom carefully lifted the bride ow*r the 
threshold, that there might be no ill-omened stumbling. " Carrv 
the gilded feet across the threshold," sings Catullus, "that the 

1 Mon. dell' Inst, iv., pi. fi. - No. Ixi. 


Hid., 1. 131 f. 
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omen may be favourable." Jins moment is illustrated by a scene 
from a Roman comedy (No. J>4), taken from a lamp exhibited 
on Table-Case K (see above, p. 28, fig. 17). The bride is being 
carried on the back of a man, while a Cupid waits at the door to 
receive her. Within the housp she received a gift of fire and * 
water, elements so necessary to the performance of the house¬ 
wife's duties, and on the day following the wedding she did sacrifice 
• at her husband's altar. 

(635) Cat. of Vases, III., E 774 ; Furtwangler and Reiehhold, Griech. 
Vasenmalerei, I., pi, 57 (3); (637) Cat. of Vases, II., B 485; (638) Cat. 
of Vases, III., Dll; Ath. Mitt., XXXII., 1907, p. 80 ff.; (639) Cat. of 
Rings, 276; (640) Cat. of Sculpt. 2379 ; (641) Journ. of Hellenic Stvdks, 
XXXVI., p. 85. 

See also Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Matrimonium. 


XXV.—MUSIC AND DANCING. 

(Wall Cases 54-56.) 

Music.-— The Greek term powoo; (mu>ic) included much 
■Miore than we mean by mrsic. It was applied to the education 
of the mind hs opposed to -yxyoaoroo) (gymnastics), the education 
of the body. In the narrower sense, however, it corresponded to 
the modern term, and to this the Greeks from early times attached 
a high importance. It was the effect of music upon the character 
which appealed to them above all things, and it was this which 
caused Plato to banish from his ideal state certain modes of music 
which would, he thought, be injurious to its well-being. These 
modes or " harmonies ” were named after race-divisions. We find 
the Dorian, the Aeolic, the Ionic, the Lydian, and the Phrygian. 
The Dorian was universally approved for its manly qualities, but 
Plato rejected the Lydian as useless and effeminate. 1 

Of the stringed instruments used among the Greeks, the lyre 
was the most prominent. There were two varieties of this, the 
kithara and the lyre proper. The kithara, an instrument with a 
•large woodey sounding board and upright arms, was played chiefly 
by professional musicians, such as the kitharist represented on a 
fine vase in the Third Vase Room, who has won a victory at one 
of the great musical contests (E 460 ; Pedestal 7). The illustration 
(fig. 252), taken from an amphora of the fifth century (E 256, 

' Plat., Rep. iii. 398-9. 
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Case H. Third. Vase Room), shows Apollo playing on the kithara, 
which Is supported by a band passing round his left wrist, but 
leaving the fingers of the left hand free to play on the strings. In 
his right hand he holds the plectrum. which is attached by a cord 
to the instrument. The plectrum■ was of various forms, but its 
most essential part was the tooth for catching and sounding the 
wires. The lyre proper (fig. 253) is distinguished by its curving 
arms and sounding board of tortoiseshell (hence called chelys). The 
wooden framework and parts of the shell of a Greek lyre found in 
a .tomb near Athens are shown in Case 56 (No. 642). As the 
popular instrument, the lyre was naturally 
taught in schools. Two interesting Greek vases 
(Nos. 643 and 644), exhibited in these Cases, 
give pictures of boys receiving music lessons 
at a school. In one instance a boy is learning 
the lyre, in another the boy is playing the 
flutes,'while the master, who holds a plectrum, 
is playing on a lyre Domestic animals are 
freely admitted, and the discipline seems far 
from severe. 

As the school scene shows, 
flute - playing, though condemned 
by Plato and Aristotle, 1 was com¬ 
monly taught at Athens. Ancient 
flutes are distinguished from the 
modern instruments by the vibrat¬ 
ing reed which formed the mouth¬ 
piece, and by the fact that they Fig. 25-3. 
were always played in pairs. I.yrk. 
Hence the frequency with which 
flutes are found. Two of sycamore wood 
(No. 645 ; Case 56) were discovered in the same tomb (near 
Athens) as the lyre described above (No. 642). Another pair of 
flutes (in bronze) from Italy (No. 646 ; fig. 251) have their mouth¬ 
pieces in the form of busts of Maenads. A terracotta shows a pair 
.of female musicians (No. 647) playing with a drum and double 
flutes. To assist the playing of the two flutes together a’ 
mouth-band was often worn, as may be seen from designs on 
vases, e.g., on a cup of Epiktetos (E 3* ; Third Vase Room), and 
on some of the Cypriote sculptures in the Gold Ornament Room 
passage. 

1 Plato, Rep. iii. 399 n ; Arist., Pol. viii. 0, f, (I. 




Fig. 252 . 
Apollo plating 
on a Kithara. 


pairs of ancient 
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A framed impression fronj a Greek hymn to Apollo inscribed 
on stone is here exhibited (No, 648 ). Musical notes, indicated 
by letters of the Greek alphabet in various positions, are placed at 
intervals over the letters to guide the singer. The inscription was 
found at Delphi, where other inscriptions of a similar character * 
have come to light. 

Flute-playing was very popular with the Romans, among 
• whom it was considered the proper accompaniment of every kind 
of ceremony. 1 For military purposes thtfv used several other 
wind instruments. Two bronze irtouthpieees (No. 649 ) in 
Case 55 may perhaps come from long straight trumpets (tubae). 





Fig. 254. —Broszf. Flutes and Cymbals (Nos. 046, G54). 1:3. 


The Roman curved horn (cornu) is represented by two large 
specimens in bronze (No. 650 ) placed at the top of Cases 55, 56. 
The terracotta bugle in Case 55 is probably a model of the Roman 
bacina (No. 651 ). 

The simplest of all ancient wind instruments is the rustic 
Pan's pipe (syrinx), usually formed of seven or eight hollow reeds 
fastened together with wax. The Greek Pan's pipe has the reeds^ 
•of equal length, the different notes being produced by the different 
positions of the natural joints of the reed. An example may be 
seen among the Cypriote sculptures in the Gold Ornament Room 

1 Ovid, Fasti, vi. G59 f. : 

cantabat fanis, cantabat tibia ludis, 
r-antabat maestis tibia funeribus. 
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passage. The Roman syrinx had its lower edge sloping, the result 
of cutting off the reeds immcdiatglv below the natural joints. A 
• terracotta statuette in Case 55 (Xo. 652) represents a shepherd 
boy playing on a Pan's pipe of the Roman kind, and a marble 
• relief from Ephesus at the top of Case 54 (Xo. 653) shows a beardless 
man seated with a large syrinx in his hands. The Greek inscription 
tells us that the relief was dedicated by Ebenos. a " first flute,'’ to 
• Hierokles his piper. ' 

It was the Pan s' pipe which gave Kte.sibios of Alexandria 
(third century p..c. : cf. p. 140) the model on which he constructed 
las water-organ, an instrument which became popular with the 
Romans.. A Roman " contomiate shown in Case 58 has one of 
• these water-organs represented upon it. The air was sujiplied by 

water pressure and the notes were played by means of a key-board. 

Cymbals were largely used by the Greeks and Romans in 
religious ceremonies of an ecstatic character, such as the mysteries 
, of Demeter and Kore and the worship of Kybele. Among the 
cymbals in Case 56 is an interesting pair (Xo. 654 ; fig. 254) 
inscribed in Greek with the name of Data their owner' (tiaras e/’/d). 
They were originally joined together by a chain, part of which 
still remains. In the lower part of Cases 55-56 is a considerable 
variety of bells in bronze (Xo. 655). • 

' (643) and (644 ) Cat <>f Vases, in., E 171, 172; (645) For the 

structure of the ancient Hute, cf. especially Baumcistcr, Denhualer, s.v. 
Floten ; (648) Bull de Carr. HdL, Will., pi. 21 ; (652) For the syrinx, 
cf. Tillyardin Journ. IIcll. Stud., XXVI I. (BHI7). p. 1(17 tf. ; (653) Cut. of 
Sculpt, II., 1271. 

'See in general, Camb. l ump. In <It. Sind., pp. 270-374; llaremberg 
and Saglio, s.v. Mnsica. 

Dancing.— Dancing among the Greeks and Romans differed 
in many ways from our own. In the first place dances (which 
were generally accompanied by the flutes) were largely associated 
with religion. Plato in Ids Laws gave it as his opinion that, in 
imitation of the Egyptian example, all dancing should be made to 
take a religious character. 1 This ceremonial side of Greek dancing 
is illustrated by a primitive stone vessel from Cyprus (Xo. 655), 
'which represents three draped women dancing in a ring. Among , 
the Romans the processions of the Salii or dancing priest;* of Mars 
are among the best-known examples of religious dancing. 

In private life dancing was* regarded by the Greeks rather as 
an entertainment to be provided by hired performers than as a 

1 Flat., Ley. 7!)'J a. 
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recreation in which guests could tike their part.' Hence with 
them men and women did not planet! together as in the yiodern 
fashion. The demand for dancing girls to entertain the guests at 
banquets led to the training of largt* numbers of this class. A 
vase (Xo. 656), placed in the lower part of Case 51. shows dancing 
girls being instructed in their art. They repeatedly appear on 
Greek vases dancing before the feasting guests (e.</. on E 68 in 
• C'ase E in the Third Vase Room, tire interior of a cup in the style of 
Brvgos). These girls often carried castanets •when dancing, as may 



Fig. 255.— Greek Women Dancing. Ca. 2:7. 

be seen on the lekvthos (Xo. 657) and in the relief from Melos 
(Xo. 658). 

Greek women sometimes danced in private among themselves, 
especially on the occasion of some domestic festival.- It is with 
• this kind of, dancing that we should probably associate the terra¬ 
cotta figurines (fig. 25b). They illustrate the important part played 
by the arms and the drapery in nncjent dancing, which was largely 

1 Of. the famous story of Hippokleides (Herodot.. vi. 129), whose 
dancing lost him a bride. 

J Aristoph., L;/s. 408 ; Athen., xv. (M>8 n. 
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mimetic. Ovid notes that supple arms are* one of the principal 
qualifications 'for a good dancer. 1 t This tradition was undoubtedly 
■ inherited from Greek dancing, for (religious rites apart) the Romans 
regarded the art as an unseemly one, so much so that Cicero 
« remarked " that practically no on^ except a madman danced when 
sober ” - 

(656) Cot. of Vases, III., E 185; (657) Ibid., E 012 : (658) Cut. oj 
‘ Terracottas, B 370. For Greek dancing in general, cf. Emmanuel, La • 
danse, grecquc. ‘ 


XXVI.—DOMESTIC AND PET ANIMALS; FLOWERS. 

(Wall-Cases 57-58.) 

The upper part of Wall-Cases 57, 58 contains a number of repre¬ 
sentations of domesticated and pet animals. The series includes 
* cattle, goats, prigs, dogs, cats, pigeons and poultry. Often, but not 
always, the animal is associated with some human actor, as when 
the child rides on a dog, pig, or goat, or when the lafge cock tries 
to peck at the bunch of grapes in a child’s hand (No. 659). 

More than one of the pigeons wears a bulla round its neck 
(No. 660) to avert the evil eye (see p. 136), and a cock is decked witlf , 
'a wreath of ivy leaves (No. 661). On a vase (No. 6(>2) a girl lias 
tied a string to the hind leg of a tortoise, and dangles it before her 
dog ; on another (No. 663) two children are making a dog jump 
through a hoop. In a relief already mentioned (p. 198, No. 603) 
the dog seeks the notice of its studious mistress, little Avita. In 
the scene of the music- school (No. 643 in Case 55) the boy plays with 
the cat behind the master’s chair. Another form of amusement is 
illustrated by the kvlix, No. 664. A boy is seated, and holds on 
his knee a cage containing a bird, probably a quail. Quail-fighting 
was a very popular amusement at Athens, where odds were freely 
betted on the result of the encounter. The wooden instrument, 
seen above the boy, would be used to provoke the quails to fight 
with one another. The game of quail-striking ( OfrtvyoKOTTia) was 
another variety of sport with quails. In this the object was 
to prove the endurance of the quail by striking \t with the * 
fingers or pulling out its feathers. A Roman lamp (No. 665 ; 
fig. 256) gives an interesting vie.w of an itinerant with his troop of 
1 Ars. A mat. i. 595 : 

si vox est, canta ; si tnollia bracehia, salta. 

J Pro Mur. 0 ; cf. Xepos, Epnm. I. 
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performing animals. On his right is an ape, on his left a cat climbing 
a ladder. Above are two hoops for the animals to jump through. 

Flowers. —In Cases 57-58 will be seen a set of funeral wreaths 
(No. 666 : cf. p. 226), found at Hawara, in Egypt. Among the 
flowers which can be identified, in those wreaths are the rose, 
narcissus, sweet marjoram, and immortelle. We know, from an 
epigram of Martial, 1 that Egypt cultivated roses with such success 
' that she exported them from Alexandria to Rome during the winter, 
though at the time when the poet wrote (latter part of first 



r 
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Fig. 25 G. -Itinf.rant with Performing Animals (No. 065). 2::!. 

century a.d.), Italy was, according to him, in a position to export 
roses to Egypt. In their gardens the Romans devoted most of 
their attention to their trees, which they cut into fantastic shapes 
by the agency of the landscape gardener (topiarius). The species 
* of flowers k'nown to them were decidedly limited in number, but we 
find gardens of singular beauty depicted on their wall-paintings 
notably on one found at Prima Porta near Rome.- 

(659) Cat. of Terracottas, (.' 530 ; (662) Cat. of Vases, IV., F 101 ; 
(665) Cat. of Lamps, 679 ; (666) Petrie, Hawara, p.47. 

1 vi. 80. ! Ant. Denbni'iler, I., pi. 11. 
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XXVII.—METHODS. OF BURIAL. 

(Wall-Cases 58-64.) 

Greece.— In the prehistoric period known as Mycenaean, 
the inhabitants of Greek lands prpbablv buried their dead and did 
not cremate them It is possible, however, that a partial burning 
was in vogue in this and the succeeding periods in Greece. In 
the case of the more wealthy Mycenaean dead, the bodies were ' 
elaborately decked with gold ornaments. Oval plates of gold 
were tied over the forehead and mouth of the 
corpse, in the latter case (where the impression 
of the lips can be seen) perhaps with the idea 
of keeping out evil spirits. The window-cases 
in the Gold Ornament Room contain many 
examples of these funeral diadems and mouth¬ 
pieces from Cyprus. In the Homeric poems 
we fiiid the bodies of the dead burnt upon a 
pyre and the ashes buried beneath a mound. 

Scenes representing the preparation of the 
body for cremation or burial are frequently 
depicted on Greek vase-.. They occur on the 
large. “ Dipylon " vases, made specially for*' 
standing outside the- tomb (see 'examples in 
the First \ ase Room), and on black-figure 
vases, where tin* bodv is seen lving on the 
bier surrounded by mourners. It is, however, 
upon the white lekythi of the fifth century 
(No. 668 ; fig. 257), one of which is here 
illustrated, that funeral scenes are most 
commonly found. We know from Greek 
literature that these vases were express]v made for putting in 
tombs. A speaker in the Ek/rfexifiuusitr of Aristophanes talks of 
“ the man who paints the lekythi for the dead." 1 On the vase 
here figured a woman is making offerings at the tombstone. These 
offerings were made by the relatives from time to time, and consisted 
mainly of sashes, wreaths, and vases, as mav be seen from the vases 
placed in the Case. The Greek funeral monuments i;f the best ■ 
period are characterised by their restrained beauty. Examples of 
the different types will be found in the Phigaleian Room downstairs 
and in the Gallery of ('asts. 1 n the ('uses bit (iO. the on] v tombstones 
1 Aristoph., Kkkl. 996 : 

Of Tills vfKjHiitn tiis XtikvOihs. 



Fig. 257. 

Fcskiial Lukythos 
Ht. 154 m. 
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are the archaic one of Idagygos of Halikarnassos (No. 669: fig. 258) 
found in Cyprus, inscribed with an elegiac couplet in which he is 
called " the squire of Ares." 1 ancl a round stone (No. 670) with a < 
late inscription showing that the tomb was that of Menestratos, 
a Corinthian buried in Attic soil. The Greek tonics were generally » ,, 
ranged on either side of the main Vo.ids leading from the city gates. 

A terracotta urn of about 
«the third century B.c. (No. 

671) in Case 60 serves as an 
example of the vases used to 
contain the calcined remains 
of the dead. It holds a number 
of burnt bones, among them 
part of a jaw-bone, with a 
silver obol adhering to it. The 
coin was placed in the mouth 
of the corpse as the fee of the 
ferryman Charon for piloting 
the dead across Acheron. The 
gilded figure of a Siren found 
in this vase is emblematic of 
the spirit world. 

Two laterviionuments with 
Greek inscriptions are the 
marble chests in Cases 01-62. 

Each has a lock-plate (cf. 
those in Case G), carved in 
front in low relief. No. 672 
is the cinerary chest of Metras 
Tryphon, who had been 
publicly crowned by the people of Ephesus, and has this crown 
represented on his urn. The second chest (No. 673), from the 
temple of Kvbele at Sardes, is inscribed with the name of Metro- 
doros, who is called a " sprinkler" (-fpi/xicr^) no doubt with 
reference to an otfice held bv him in the temple service. Below this 
chest is a marble cup from Rhodes (No. 674), bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion: " The burying-place of those who have lost their ancestraf • 
tomb." '[his cup, which is ornamented above with Hying birds 
and hits holes for a metal attachment, seems to have been set oil 
a column as a boundary mark. 

1 eVGGe untfMtv f\03V 'AAoca/>i'i/ir(rei\' Tfieyr-yoi 9 * 

Keirtu , A/no t 7rmv, A/co, G/jarrac. 
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Fig. 25s.—Ikscuibko Tombstone of 
Ioagyi.os (No. M9). Ht. 5ft. 8m. 
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Italy .—In the earliest period inhumatjon was the custom in 
Italy, but cremation gradually became more and more common. 
The Twelve Tables (450 n.e.) shtbv both practices prevailing side 
by side. The hut-urns (Nqs. 675 and 676 ; tig. 259) found at 
Monte Albano, near Home, are evidence of cremation having 
been practised at a very early date in Italy (eighth to seventh 
century B.t\). They served as receptacles for the ashes of the 
dead, and are an instance of the custom of making the last resting- 
place of the deceased,as like as possible to his habitation during 
life. They represent rude wattled huts, in which the roof-beams 
e ( rough branches can be clearly distinguished. The Etruscan 
tomb-chambers, one of which is shown in a picture in Case 59, 

furnish a later instance 
(seventh to sixth century 
ii.c.) of sepulchres^ built in 
imitation of living-rooms. A 
small model (in Case 59) of an 
Etruscan built tomb shows 
the skeleton in armour, with 
painted vases placed about it 
(No. 677). The Etruscan 
cinerary urns are distinguished, 
bv the frequent introduction of 
the portrait. The " Canopic ” 
urns, which take the shape of 
jars roughly in the form of a 
human body and head, are 
especially noteworthy. The 
example illustrated (No. 678, 
fig. 260), probably of the 
seventh century b.c., has the face pierced with numerous holes, most 
likely for the attachment of a mask. Two Etruscan sepulchral 
masks (No. 679) in terracotta, of about the end of the sixth 
century B.c., aie exhibited near the Canopic urn and are shown 
in fig. 261. These remarkable masks are covered with incised 
designs, most likely of magic significance, intended to avert evil 
•from the dead. A separate half-mask (No. 680) of this type is ex- r 
hibited here, and another will be found with the objects’ illustrating 
superstition in Case 106. In these masks we can see the innate 
Italian tendency to preserve tlie features of the dead, and we may 
perhaps recognise in them the origin of the waxen portrait masks 
of his ancestors which the Homan noble set up in his hall. The 



Fig. 250 . —Italian Hct-Uks (No. G7o) 
Ca. 1.4. 
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portrait is again found on the lid of the sixth-century Etruscan 
funeral urn (No. 681 ; fig. 262) in Case 59. Here a ([raped woman 
lies on a couch of elaborate • * 

form, decorated below with a 
relief of two lions devouring a 
bull. A kindred type of • 

Etruscan funeral monument will 
be seen in the two large terra¬ 
cotta sarcophagi in the Terra¬ 
cotta Room. 

With rare exceptions (con 
spicuously in the case of 
members of the noble families 
of the Cornelian house and all 
infants) the Romans, during the 
period of the Republic, burned 
their dead. This system con¬ 
tinued under the early Empire, 
but gradually gave way to 
burial under the influence of 
Christianity. Several examples 
^of Roman cinerary urns and 

sepulchral relief are here shown. ■ 

r ■ i Fig. 260.—Canopic Urn |No. Gi8). • 

1 hese urns are of various shapes, IIt x ft n iu 

but the altar-form (No. 682 : 

fig. 263) was specially favoured. The inscription gives the names 
of L. Dexius Clymenus and C. Sergius Alcimus. The latter, a child 
of three and a quarter, is stated to have received his portion of 






Fin. 261 .—Etruscan Funchal Masks (Xo. 070). Fa. 1 . 0. 
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corn on the tenth 
XXXIX. a curious 


day at the office of distribution numbered 
side-liyht on the‘practice of free distribution 



of corn under the Roman Empire, already noticed above (p. ID- 
Other Roman funeral urns which may he mentioned civ the^ase 
(Xo. 683) with the remains of L. Laelius Victor, a^so < lei o 



t’i(. -ItoMW l-'i Si i:ai. Tav (No. ussy 11r. I ft. U.t in. 

fourteenth city cohort, and the alabaster caskets numbered 684 
and 685. These urns of the wealthier classes were Generally 
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deposited in a vault uftderneajk a monument placed at the side of 
one of tlie great roads leading f,roin the city gates. Those*, how¬ 
ever, who could not afford such expensive monuments subscribed 
for a joint tomb (columbariinn). a large chamber containing i» 


•S 



* .aui-sks. < «*' c 


its walls numerous niches for the* urns. An interesting tablet 
(No. 686) in Case G2 throws light on the arrangements adopted 
in the case of these joint tombs. It is inscribed with the name of 
P. Sontius Philostorgus and marked the niche in which the urn 

Q 
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containing his ashes vras placed. The inscription reads : *” Lot I 
in blofk III/’ From other inscriptions of the same character it 
appears that the niches were arranged in five horizontal rows of 
thirty-six, and that each of the members of the burial club was 
allotted one plac^ in each of the five rows. 

Another noteworthy monument is (Xo. 687) an inscribed relief 
of the first century b.c., belonging to Aurelius Hermia, a butcher 
from the Viminal hill, and his wife Aurelia Philematio(n), who are 
seen clasping hands (fig. 261). The husband praises the virtues of 
his wife, and the wife those, of her husband, her fellow-freedman, 
Svho had been more than a father to her. Other interesting inscrip¬ 
tions from tombstones are Xo. 688, on a hunting dog named 
ilargarita, a great favourite with her master and mistress, who 
died in giving birth to puppies, and Xo. 689, which sheds light on 
the memorial ceremonies after burial. A testator here leaves 
seven twenty-fourths of the rent accruing from a block of flats to 
his freedmen and freedwomen. on condition that they celebrate his 
memory four times in a year—on his birthday, the Day of Boses, 
the Day of Violets, and the feast of the Parentalia. the last the 
Boman All Souls’ Day, held publicly in Februarv, but privately on 
the anniversary of the day of death. A lighted lamp, with incense, 
was to be placed on the tomb on the Kalends, Xones, and Idej, 
the three dividing days of each month. 

The funeral wreaths from Hawara (Cases 57, 58 ; Xo. 666, see 
p. 219) are an instance of offerings at tombs belonging to the Boman 
period. They have been so thoroughly preserved in the dry 
climate of Egypt that the different varieties of flowers can still be 
distinguished. 

(668 ) Cf. Murray and Smith, I \ JAtr Athenian Vases in the B.3I.: 
(669) B. 31. I user. 971 ; (670) ibid, 102 ; (671) Cat. of Terracottas, C 12 
and 13; (672) Cat. of Svdpt., II., 1277; (674) ibid. III., 2400; (675) 
Cf. Walters, Hist, of Am. Potton/, II., p 28,S ; (678) ibid. II., p. 304 ff ; 
(679) Benndorf, Ant. Geskhtshehnr. p. 42. pi. xi; (681) Cat. of Terracottas, 
B 620 ; (682) Cat. of Sculpt., III., 2359; (683) ibid., 2402; (684) and 
(685) ibid., 2420 and 2425 ; (686) Dessau, Inscrr. Lat. Selectae, 7892 a; 
(687) Cat. of Sculpt., Ill, 2274; (688) C.I.L. XI., 20.896; (689) 
C.I.L. VI., 10.24,8. 

On Greek tombstones, see Conzo, Atlischc Crahreliffs ; P. Gardner^ 
Sculptured tombs of Hella-s. On Roman monuments, A'ltmann, Bom. 
Orabaltiire. ’ 
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The numbers refer to 

. Acrobats, 218 
Actors, 31 

Aegiketax weight-system. 159 . 
Altars, 39 
Altar-urns, 223 

Amphorae, on weights. 159 ; for 
wine, 177 

Ax ATOMICAL MODEL, 47. 187 
Ankle-pieces, 89 

Aphrodite, dedication to, 45; in 
shrine, 43 
Apis-bull, 50 
Arithmetic, 198 
'4km-guard. 89 
Armed-r\ck, 60 
Armour, 74 ; Dacian. 92 
Arrowheads, Mycenaean. 97 ; 

Greek and Roman, 107 
Artemis Brauroxia. garments 
dedicated to, 45 
As, 20, 22 

Asklkpiadae, school of, 185 
Astragalos. on weights, 159 ; in 
games. 203. See ,dso Knuckle¬ 
bones 

Athletes. 59 
Athletes' rings." 177 
Atrium, 109 
Augury, 43 

Aurelius Hep.mia. tombstone of. 
• 226 . 

Axe, 108 • 

Axe -head, votive, 50 

Baetylic image, 44 
Bakers, 117 


* 

the pages of the Guide. 

• / 

j Balances, 25, 161 ** 

1 Basket, votive, 46 
Baths. 118 * • 

I Beasts in the arena, 69 
' Bell, votive, 51 
Belt, metal. 87 # 

Betrothal ring, 211 
Birds, actors as, 28 , 

Bistouries, 187 
Bits. 172 

Board, inscribed for school use, 

198 

Boats, terracotta, 34 
Bona Dea. 39 

Boots. 129 •- 

Boxes, 139, 153, 185, 189 
Boxing, 58 
Boxing-gloves, 62 
Bracelets. 135 
Braziers. 118 
Bread-making, 117 
. Brkisfax Mystak, 55 
Bricks, Roman, 167 
Bridal procession, 210 
! Bucixa, 215 
! Bulla, 136, 218 
; Bulls, bronze votive, 50 
| Burial, 220 
i 

Oaduckus. 9 • • j 

Caldron, given as pri/e, 63 
j Calthkop, 108 
! Candelabra, 110 
Candlesticks. 114 

Oangue, 13 { 

Canopic urns, 222 
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Caraualla, 39 

C'ap.ts, piodels of. 171, 179. 193 
Chair. Infant’s. 193 
Charioteers, 71; dress of, 71.<170 
' Chariot-racing. 70, 169 
f Chariots, 169 1 

Charon’s fee, 221 
Chests, funeral. 223 
I Chiton, Dorian, 123; Ionian, 124 
C'hlamys, 126 < 

Circus. 70 * 

Citizenship. Roman, 9 
Cloth, pieces of ancient. 147 
C’cCx-bala'xck, 23, 165 
Coins, Greek, 14; Roman. 19; 

special uses, 24 ; false, 24 
Coloniz vtiox. 3 , 

Columbarium. 224 
, Combs. 138 
Comedy. 26-33 
Comic Chorus. 26 
Compasses. 191 
Consuls, 3 
C’OXTORNIATEs. 207 
Corn largesses, 11, 223 
• Couch, bronze, 110 
Cradles, 193 
Crests, on helmets, 83 
Crocodile Syrup, 42 
Cuirass, 85 
Cl ppixo-yessll, 188 
Curses, 56 

Cutler’s forge, 156, 158 
Cutler’s shop, 157, 158 
Cutlery, 148 
Cymbals. 216 
Cypriote dedication, 46 


1 Uggehs, early and Mycenaean, 91; 

Italian, 98 
Dancing. 216 

1IKDICATIONS, 7, 24, 38 
Jiefixionf.s, 56 
11f.fp.ltum, 177 
IlKXTRARUM ICNCTIO. 211 
Rice, 204 


INDEX. 

Dikastae, 6 

Dioscuri at Theoxenia, 43 ; dedica¬ 
tions to 49. 51. 61 
Diploma. Roman bronze. 9 
Diskos, 60 
Doit’s kpiiaph, 226 
Dolls, 194 

Domestic animals, 218 
Dowels, 167 

Dragon-standard (Dacian), 92 
Drama. Greek and Roman, 25 
Dr vugiits, 203 , 206 
Dress, Greek 123; Roman. 127 
Drill-row, surgical, 187 
Drug-box, 189 
Droni.i im scripta, 206 

Ear-picks. 142 
Earrings, 186 
Education 197 
Enamel i>k< oration. 0.34, 183 
Encaustic punting. 202 
Epinetron. 145, 196 
Eyes, painted on ships, 35 < 

f 

False money, 24 
Fascls. 12 

1 eronia. dedication to. 55 
Eft IKPs. 13 
Fibulae. 131 
Figure-head, 35 

FtNl.E R-RIVGs, l;i.", 

I’lsHFP.MAN. 37 
Eisii-pl vtes, 116 
" Five-stones," 203 
Flowi rs. 219 
Flues. 122 
Flutes. 214 

Food, from Pompeii. 116 

I’oor-R \i i., (it) 

Foot-rules, p.n 
4*1 |R('I PS. 187 
I’oINniV-IETs. 121 
1* i:\mi , for picture, 202 
I’UNER.U. DIUU.Ms.220 
I’UR.MIUIM*. 110; (toy), 193 


INDEX. 


Games, 203 * t 

Gems. 184 t 

Geta, name of. erased from inscrip¬ 
tions, 39 

Gladiators, 04 armour of. 6^ : 

discharge tickets of. 69 * 

Gnostics. 56 
Grape-gathering, ITT 
Greaves, 88 

Hair, votive, 4s 
Half-masks, 222 
Hands, magical. 56 
Haddocks, 8T 
Hare, votive. 49 
Harness, 171 
Heating of houses, 122 
Helmets, 74 ; Aegean, 79 ; Attic. 
77; Corinthian. 74; Etruscan. 
81 ; Gladiatorial, 68: Inscribed, 
76. 81; Italian. HO : Roman, Hi: 
votive, from Kyme, 7. 81: 

Parade vizor-masks, 82 
^Helmet-crests. 83 
Hera. axe-he»d dedicated to, 50 
Hierox. helmet dedicated by, 7, 81 
Him Alios, 124 
Hinges, 168 
Hippokrates. 1s6 
Hooks, surgical, 187 
Horse-sHov.s. 173 
House, Greek and Roman, 109 
Huntsmen, dedications by, 49 
Hut-urns, 222 

Inkpots, 200 
Inlay, ivory, 185 
Internal organs, model of, 47 
Inventories, temple. 45 
Isis, worship of. 57 

• 

•Iason. relief of the physician. 189 
Javelin-throw ing, 61 
Jewellery, 135 
Ju'mtng-wkighis. 59 
Juno, dedication to. 55 
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Jupiter. See Zeus 
.7 upitep. Dolichexus, silverj-il-aques 
dedicated to. 52 

J i’piter Poen'IN'Us, dedication to, 55 

Jury-tickets, 6 . 

* <- 

Keys, 149: Temple, 42 
Kiln, potter'-, 182 
Kinyras, tegend of. 34 
Kirchfx, 115 f 

Kithira, 213 7,0 

Knives, 148 
Kisockees, 167 
Knucklebones, 197, 203 
Ktesibios of Alexandria, 120, 216 


Labklj, 45, 156 • 

Lamp-fillers, 114 

Lamp-, 112; combined with altar, 

40; moulds for, 184 
Lanterns, 114 
Larf.s, 55 
Lathe, use of, 185. 

Lawyer's tablet. 200 
Lead figurines, votive,-55 
Leg, votive. 48 
Legionary, armour of, 88, 91 
Lekythi, white funeral, 220 
Letter on papyrus. 200 
Libra. 160 
Light house, 37 
Lighting, methods of, 110 
Litra. 160 
Lock. 149 

Lock-plates,' 152, 221 
Loom. 145 
Loom-weights. 146 
LUOI S LATKl’NCULORUM, 207 
Lyre, 213 , ^ 

Magic symbols, 56 ; wheel. 208 
Mantle. See Himvtiox. 

Marathon, weapons from, 101 
Marbles, specimens of, 168 


■<•»***•* f 
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INDEX. 


'Marriage. Greek, 207; Homan, 
211 ; .military. 9; vases used in, 
208 

Masks, dramatic, 31; sepulchral. 
222 

Measures. 191 v - 
Medicine. 18.3 
Merchant-ship, 33 
Metal-work, 180 
Mirrors. 140; with 1 magical 
symbols, 57 ' 

Mithras. 54 
Mortap.s, 118 
, Mosaics, 169 

Moulds, for cooking, 110; for 
counters, 180; for vases and 
terracottas, 184 * for weights, 180 
Mouth-band, for flutes, 214 
t Mouth-pieces, funeral. 220 t 
Multiplication-table, 198 
Music, 213 
Music-lessons. 214 
Musical notation. 215 
Muzzles, for horses. 173 


* 


AIL-FILES. 142 
■ails, magical, 56 
mECKLACES, 136 
■ eedle-case, 148 
Wkedles, 147 
Netting-needles. 147 
Neurospasta, 195 


Obol, 221 

Oculist-stamps, 189 
Oil-elasks, 119 
Oil-press, 178 
"Olive-gathering, l7t> 

Onos. ,S7Epinetuon. 
vOscan dedicatory tablet. 44 
(Ostracism , 7 

ft 

*■ 

(l’ADLOCKS, 152 
Fainting, 201; of eases, 18;! 
(pANATHENAIU GAMES. 60 


I'ankration. 59 
Pan’s pipe, 215 
Papyrus, 199 
Parchment, 200 
P.ARENTALIA. 225 
1 Pastes. 184 
Pens. 200 
Pentathlon. 59 
Performing animals, 218 
Persephone, dedications to. 46 
Pestles. 118 

Philip (Emperor), diploma granted 
by. 9. seal with name of, 55 
Phlyakes, 28 

Pig. as sacrificial animal, 40 
Pilum, 103 

Pins, 137, 147; pin dedicated to 
Aphrodite, 45 
Pivots from doors. 168 
Plating of cuirass. 86 
Plautus, Carina, 29* 

Plectrum. 214 
Plough, 174 . 

Plummets, 166 
I’nyx, votive reliefs fiiim, 47 
Pork-butcher's shop, 158 
Potter's wheel. 181 
Pottep.y. 181 
Prayer, 42 
Prize vases. 60, 63 
I’robks, 187 

Proportional compasses. 191 
Prow of trireme. 35 
pRoxh.NiA, doetees of, 3 
Pumps, p?o 


Quail-fighting. 218 

Hl< ING-CHARIOTs. 70. 169 
Ii.Al-.DA, 171 
IlAG-noi.r,. 196 
Pattlks. 193 
Uazoks, 141 
Heading, 198 
Keligion. 39 
Hkpeisals. 2 
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INDEX. 


;gs, 135 
IVETS, 183 
DSE-DAY, 226 


BAZICS, 56 
ORIFICES, 40 

CRIFICLAL IMPLEMENTS, 40 
fety-pixs. Sec Fibulae, 
lii, dances of, 216 
LVE-POTS, 190 
XDALS, 129 
w, surgical, 187 
issors, 147 
’OCP.GE, 13 

; ruple (weight), 160, 190 
'ulpture, unfinished, 169 
;al-boxes, 155 
:al-locks, 154 
_iALS, 154 

jPtimius Severus. altar dedicated 
- for return of; 39 
IT-SQUARES, 166 
IIELDS, 90 
IIX-GUARDs. 89 
iips, 33 
ioes, 89. 129 
iops, 158 
irixes, 43 
ICTTLE, 146 
CKLE, 175 
REX, 221 
STRUM. 57 
,AVE RAD(iE, 12 
.AVERY, 12 

jAVKS, dedicated to temple-ser¬ 
vice, 45, in drama, 32 
-INGSHOT, 101, 107 
-lks, 130 

ILOXnX WEIGHTS. 159 


Spurs. 174 . 

Stamps for moulds, 184 ; fof 
purposes, 167, 189, 192 
Standards, 92 
Statuette, pierced, 42 
• Steelyards, 161’ 

Stili (pens), 199 
Stones, sacred, 44 
Stool, bronze, 110; votive, 46 
Stop-cocks; 121 
Strriners, 116 
Stp.igils. 119 
Strong-box, 153 
Studs, 136 
SuOVETAURILIA, 40 
Surgeries, 186 
Surgical instruments, 187 
Swords, Mycenaean, 95; Greek, 
100 fi'j Italian, 99 ; Roman, 104 
Syrinx. See Pan’s pipe. 

Table, votive, 40 
Table-leg, 110 
Tablets, 44, 192, 198, 200 
Tabula Iliaca, 198 . 

Teetotum. 205 
Temple-inventories, 45 
Temple-weights, 160 
Tknsa. 171 

Terracottas, method of making 
183 

Theoxenia, festival of, 42 
Thigh-piece, 89 
Thimble, 147 

Tiberius, sword of (’so-called), 104 
Tickets. 6, 11, 12, 69 
Tile-stamps, 166 

Tiles, Greek, 166 ; Roman, 167 ; 

from Palaestra at Olympia, 64 
Titukus, 178 



nvF.R. 175 
,’atulak. 1N7 : 

pears, cla-,sical, 102; Italian, 99; 
Mycenaean, 97; piimitive, 94; 
votive, 9 ; butts of, 103 
PINDLEs, 143 
POONS. 117 


Toga, 127 

Toilet, articles of, 138 ; 

reliefs, 46 
Toilet-boxes, 139 
Tombs, 220 
Tools, 166 
Toys, 193 
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I\I>EX. 


Tkaglpy. ’2.': chorus in. 20 
mar^, 51 
Ti:i:uit>. 2 
Teifoii-. 110 
TKIKEMts. 34 
Trinrnrrs. 91 * 

Tunic. 128 
Tweezeii». 142 


Ro- 


-- UxilA icoini, 20; weight. 160 

1'xkxowx Gon, 46 
Uex. funeral. 223 
Vvula roiictps. 187 

■ Va-l-shapk*. T22 
VlXTAliE, 177 • 

Violet-pay. 220 

Votive orFEiaxu, 7. 44, 19* 


Wall-paixtimt.-. 109 
AA*AR-YJ.--ELs. 33 
AVatel-oiioax, 210 

y 



AA'atei;-i'i1u>. 121 
At ATEK-L'I'l'LY, 120 
AA'-AX-TAISLETs, 19,S 
AA EAi-oxs, 94 
AVkavixo, 143 
V'mpixii-A.uwin e, 212 
AVki. Greek. 15S; Homan. 10 
hanging. 161; medical, 190 
AA'heel'. votive, 31 
AViurpixo-TOPs. 190 
AA'iiokl-. 143 
AATxe-i-i:k>-,. 177 
AATxxmvixo-D isKEr, 177 
■AAVwrx olapi vtoijs. 60 
AAA >nr>. paintings od. 202 
AVAionwoRKixir. 185 
AA'rfath-. 219, 226 
AVkk"Tlixi',. 61 
AA’kiitxg. 198 




Zee- Iaku' 0>. votite offering to. ] 
Zee- Saha/ies, 50 - 
Zee- tue IIk.hk-t, votive ofterinj 
to, 47 
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